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A DEFENCE OF THE ESSAY ON THE PHRASE 
“SON OF GOD,” 


Which was published in the Repository, vol. ii. p. 241. 


AS several different positions were taken in the Essay on the 
phrase Son of God, which appeared in the fourth number of 
the Repository, we now beg leave to recapitulate some of them. 

1. From a view of the nature and diversity of the objects, 
to which the phrase is applied, we discover that it cannot be 
understood literally; while from select passages, it seems to be 
an expression of a state of favor with the divine Being. From 
the simple application of this title therefore to our Saviour, it 
may not be inferred that he is “begotten of the substance of 
God.” 

2. From a similar but more careful view of the epithets, 
which are used in conjunction with this phrase, when applied 
to Christ, such as “only begotten,” “own,” “beloved,” and “first 
born;” from a diligent comparison of them in the cases of their 
occurrence, both in the Hebrew and Greek scriptures; and 
‘rom a collation of texts where they are applied to other per- 


‘ons, we drew the conclusion that they give no authority to the 
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234 Defence of the essay on the phrase “Son of God.” April, 


literal interpretation of “Son of God,” when that title is con- 
ferred on our Saviour. 

The proofs of these positions the author of a letter in the 
last Repository (which was entitled “A reply to the essay on the 
phrase Son of God”) did not notice. 

Having in the Essay thus attempted in general to show that 
the phrase “Son of God,” with its correspondent phrases and 
attendant epithets, could not in any application be literally un- 
derstood, we passed (3.) to some particular ideas, which are 
sometimes included in them. 

The principal of these was that “Son of God,” when appli- 
ed xar’ ekoyny {by distinction] to our Saviour, was synonymous 
with Messiah. By synonymous we did not mean that they 
were of the same grammatical signification, (as for instance the 
words order and command are) but that, in most if not all the 
cases, where Son of God is applied to Christ, it points him out 
in his character of the expected Jewish Messiah, and designates 
not a descent from the divine essence, but a state of divine fa- 
vor. This point had indeed been contested by Trinitarian di- 
vines, who sought in the title an indication of the equal Deity 
of the Saviotr. But as our remarks were not directed 
against the Trinitarian hypothesis, we thought it unnecessary to 
enter into this controversy—especially as it wasalong one. It 
was therefore only observed, that Mr. Locke and Dr. Watts have 
each maintained, and with great force, that “the Son of God” 
was a designation equivalent to “the Messiah.” It was also said, 
that much might be advanced to show, that the Jews had no 
expectations of a Messiah, who was “of God’s substance:”— 
and that the ancient Chaldee paraphrases, which were of para- 
mount authority among them, and which are said by man} 
critics, as Masclef and Prideaux, to have been used in the syna- 
gogues on the sabbath-day in the time of our Saviour, express- 
by exclude the idea of proper filiation, in their translation o! 
the passages which may be thought to imply it:—while on ev- 
ery occasion their renderings of scriptures, that speak of human 
or angelic beings as “Sons of God,” are carefully guarded 
against literal misconceptions. ‘The passage from the second 
Psalm we placed in a note, and would add a few others to i 
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lustrate it.* In allusion perhaps to this authority of the para- 
phrasts, the author of the reply says—*that whatever modern 
Jews may have said, there is in scripture together with other 
ancient Jewish writings, sufficient evidence to my mind, that 
the ancient Jews, of best understanding in their scriptures, did 
believe that the Son of God was to be made of the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh.” Nothing was said in the 


Essay to deny that the Son of God, was made of the seed of 


Abraham according to the flesh. The inquiry was, whether 
this Son of God of the seed of Abraham, was “tof God’s sub- 
stance as begotten of him.” With regard to the modern Jews 


* The passage in the second Psalm ‘‘thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee,” it will be recollected, is that which is quoted in the New 
Testament, Acts xiii. 33, and Hebrews i. 5; where it is expressly applied 
to Christ. In the original Psalm, it was probably spoken of David or 
Solomon. Tie paraphrase is—‘‘Beloved as a child to a father, thou art 
pure to me, as if I had this day created thee.” In 2 Samuel vii. 14, is the 
promise of God to David, in behalf of Solomon, “‘I will be to hima father, 
and he shall be to me a son.” This is alse, Heb. i. 5, applied to Christ. 
The Chaldee paraphrast is careful to render it by a double form of com- 
parison, which removes it, even at the expense of grammatical correctness, 
beyond the possibility of literal interpretation. ‘‘Et ille erit mihi similis 
sicut filius’” 25 %37- In Psalm lxxxii. 6, is the passage quoted by our 
Saviour John x. 35. ‘I said ye are gods and all of you children of the 
Most High.” The paraphrase renders it, “1 said ye are reputed as angels, 
as high angels all of you.” So in Jobi. 6. ii. 1. and xxxviil. 7. ‘*Sons of 
God” is given by the Chaldee “fangels” and “bands of angels.” In Daniel 
ni. 25, we read *LoI see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire 
—and the form of the fourth is like the Son of God’? As there is no 
Chaldee paraphrase of Daniel, we cannot so readily tell what the ancient 
Jews supposed this fourth to be. The version of Thecdotion, however, 
which we usually have in the Septuagint, renders it “like a son of God;” 
and Symmachus “like an Angel.” Such too is the rendering of the mod- 
ern Chaldee paraphrase of Daniel, by Jachiades.x—In Ikenius’ Thesaurus 
tom. is pag. 802, is a dissertation of Hilpert’s upon this subject, in which 
may be found some curious extracts from the Rabbinical books. One from 
M2vm) m>bxXw (questions and answers) is worth notice for its good 
sense and present application. ‘If any one says that he would be improp- 
erly called Son of God, who was not produced of the essence of the Deity, 
answer him—that we cannot speak of God, except by way of similitude, as 
when we attribute to him eyes, mouth, ears, and the like:—The mode of 
similitude is this—when the scripture calls any one the Son of God, he 
sunderstood, whe does the conrmand of God.” 
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we know not why they were quoted: for the most orthodox 
Jewish tracts, if we may trust the confuter of Dr. Allix,* are 
forgeries of a comparatively modern age. At least no allusion 
was made to them in the Essay. Of the ancient Jewish writ. 
ings, besides the scriptures, which favor this idea of literal gen. 
eration, we think there are none. ‘The Apocryphal writings 
have been quoted by Trinitarian divines, but never, that we 
have seen, in favor of the doctrine in question; and as to Philo 
Judzus, it is not usual at this day to press him into the Chris- 
tian cause on any scheme. Excepting these, there are no Jew- 
ish writings, of any probable authenticity, which come within 
two centuries of the paraphrasts, unless, says Nye, it be “the 
Sepher Jetzira, being a book (you must wot) by the patriarch 
Abraham!” 

Besides these remarks in tic Essay on the opinions of the 
Jews, something was done in the way of comparing of texts, 
from which it might appear that “the Son of God” and “the 
Messiah” were equivalent designations. Out of a very great 
number of illustrations of this kind which were collected, a 
few only, for the sake of brevity, were offered. The author of 
the Reply has not corrected the comparison in any of them, nor 
shown how the conclusion, which they authorise, can be avoid- 
ed. But he has quoted two texts himself, to which we will at- 
tempt a reply. He asks ‘‘who can suppose that the Jews would 
have accused our Lord of the blasphemy of making himseli 
equal with God for saying that God was his father, if they had 
understood him to mean only that he ‘was beloved as a son to 
a father;’ and if those Jews mistook our Lord’s meaning, why 
did he not otherwise explain it, instead of vindicating the say- 
ing ‘I am the Son of God.’” We think he does otherwise ex- 
plain it.—“‘Jesus said, many good works have I showed you 
from my father; for which of those works do ye stone me? The 
Jews answered him, saying, for a good work we stone thee not, 
but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God: or a God (as the Greek will bear, and the context 
seems to require.) Jesus answered them, is it not written, I 
said ye are gods? (Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) if he called them gods unto 


® Stephen Nye. See his ‘‘Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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whom the word of God came—say ye of him, whom the 


Father hath saANCTIFIED AND SENT INTO THE WORLD, thou 
blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of God:” Here zs 
an explanation; and it is given, one may say, with the precision 
of adefinition. First we are told what it is which gave the 
Old ‘Testament worthies a claim to the subordinate title of God: 
“he called them gods unto whom the word of God came.” But 
most of all—“say ye of him, whom the Father hath sancizf- 
ed and sent into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said I 
am the Sonof God.” We read not “whom the Father hath be- 
gotten,’ —ot “who is of God’s substance as begotten of him:” 
But whom the father hath sanctified and sent. ‘This too not 
incidentally said, but when our Saviour was expressly arguing 
with the Jews, and “vindicating” the propriety of calling him- 
self Son of God. If ever he meant to say that he was ot God’s 
substance, this surely was the time. His enemies were press- 
ing him with the calumny, that he claimed universal equality 
with God, and pretended to confirm the charge, by quoting him 
his own words. And shall we not allow the construction he 
then gave his words, was that which he meant they should 
bear? They, he says, are called gods, unto whom the word of 
God came, and he is called ‘Son of God,’ who was sanctified 
and sent into the world. All this is very consistent and intel- 
ligible; but if our Saviour had really been “of God’s substance, 
as begotten of him,” would he not have reasoned, ‘how sav ye 
of him whom the Father generated and begat, thou blasphemest,’ 
&ce This too would have been consistent, if not very intelligi- 
ble; but to insist, that he meant tAzs, and said the other, is to 
put into his mouth not a “vindication” buta sophism. But let 
us pursue the passage a verse or two farther. “If Ido not the 
works of my Father believe me not, but if I do, though ye be- 
ueve not me, believe the works, that ye may know that I am in 
the Father and the Father in me.” Now what testimony could 
our Lord’s mighty works yield to the question of his literal 
generation? If miraculous powers are a proof of this genera- 
tion, then it must be extended to all the angels of the Lord, nay 
to Moses and all the prophets. These powers were indeed 
proofs that our Lord was sanctified end sent, bv God, because, 
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as was said, ‘no man could do them except God were with him,’ 
And if a doubt yet remain there is still another circumstance 
of confirmation. Three verses forward we read, “‘and many 
resorted to him, and said, John did no miracle, but all things 
that John spake of this man are true.” These are the words of 
Jewish converts—of the body of believers. They occur imme- 
diately after the relation of our Lord’s “vindication” of his title 
Son of God: and the question is, whether it be not too much to 
think, that these Jews had just been hearing our Saviour avow 
himself a part of the identical essence of the eternal God, and 
firmly believing this avowal, turned on their heels, with the dis- 
paraging words, ‘“‘all things that John said of this man are true.” 
The other passage adduced by the author of the Reply in 
this connexion need not detain usso long. He says, “for what- 
ever reasons others may be called Sons of God, they have the 
title by gzft, but our Lord has the name by inheritance. He is 
made so much better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance 
obtained a more excellent name than they: for unto which of 
the angels hath God said, thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” We would ask whether the author of the Reply 
has read the text aright’ The superiority of Christ over the an- 
gels is not placed in the superiority of inheritance over gift; 
but in the superior degree of the thing inherited, to wit—the 
“more excellent name:” for whereas Son of God, in applica- 
tion to angels, means only a being favored as those pure spirits 
doubtless are; when applied to Christ it means that most favored 
Being, who is the chosen Saviour of the world. _ It is neither 
said nor inferred, that angels have that only by g7/t, which Christ 
has by inheritance, but that the angels have not inherited so ex- 
cellent an expression of divine favor, as Christ has. For only 
see how the ellipsis of the sentence must be supplied, according 
to the commonest rules of grammar. ‘Being made so much 
better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they” have by inheritance obtained. It is 
therefore incorrect to say—“that for whatever reasons others 
may be called Sons of God, they have the title by g7/t, but our 
Lord by inheritance.” 
It was urged in the Essay, that a Son was a being of the 
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same nature as the Father:—absolutely and literally of the same 
nature. ‘This was said to be a general law of creation, and if 
it ever were violated, in the case of an individual, he would be 
accounted and called a monster. We expected that all this 
would be considered a truism, but it is not allowed to be evena 
truth. ‘The author of the Reply says,‘‘most certainly then it is 
not a necessary law of nature, that every son, or that any son, 
shall be absolutely equal to his father.” The alleged law was 
not, as the author of the reply quotes it, that ‘a Son should be 
absolutely equal to his father:’-—though we think that if that did 
not hold, the human race, in the long run, would begin to inquire, 
and wisely, of the times that are past.’ But the alleged law was, 
that “the Son should be absolutely a being of equal nature with 
the Father:” of a finite nature, if the father be finite; and bv 
analogy of an infinite nature, if the father be infinite. And 
as the author of the Reply, upon observing this restatement of 
the alleged law of nature, may allow it to be one, we would 
reason a little upon it God, we are told in scripture, “giveth 
his spirit to Christ—hath made him both Lord and Messiah— 
hath raised him up, with his right hand—hath exalted him to 
be a Prince and a Saviour—hath given him to be the head of all 
things to the church—hath given him a name which is above 
every name—hath showed him all things which he doth—hath 
given him to have life in himself—hath made him better than 
the angels—hath anointed him with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows—and appointed him heir of all things. All this is 
by free gift, and not by nature or birth. That, which is given 
freely, might have been withholden; so that those, who maintain 
that Christ was literally ‘Son of God,’ must allow that there 
was a time when a being, who was a derived portion of the in- 
effable substance of the Supreme God, was without “‘the divine 
spirit,” and without “life in himself,’ when he was neither 
“Lord nor Messiah, Prince nor Saviour,” when he knew not 
“what the Father doeth,” when he was but equal, and for ought 
appears, inferior to the angels, before he was “appointed an heir” 
universal, and when he was unanointed “with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows.” They must suppose that a personified portion 
of the divine essence could naturally “do nothing of himself.” 
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They must suppose that a definite part of the mind of God was 
the soul which, “grew in wisdom” among the villages of Galilee: 
and that it was a real emanation from the sovereign Majesty, 
which was tempted, even to suffering; yea, in all points like as 
we are; and which, being in agony, was strengthened by an an- 
gel sent from Heaven.—There is an Almighty God of tre- 
mendous power, and serenely happy beyond the thought of men 
or of angels; there is a “man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, led like a lamb to the slaughter, and prostrate in heavi- 
ness even to death:”——Do we say that this sufferer is /iteral); 
the Son of that God! : 

But we return to the argument. If ‘Messiah’ and ‘Son of 
God’ be synonymous, it is inquired whether it would not be 
mere tautology to say—“thou art the Messiah the Son of the 
living God!” Letus see. It will be granted that “confess” 
and “deny not” are, in John i. 20, synonymous. Yet they are 
both used—“And he confessed and denied not, but confessed, I 
am not the Christ.” Every repetition is not tautology, which 
means needless and feeble repetition:—and, among Jewish writers 
particularly, repetition is considered as a characteristic idiom of 
their speech. But if we do call the expression “thou art the 
Messiah the Son of the living God,” a piece of tautology, Mark 
and Luke seem to have called it so too; for, in his report of 
this very conversation, where Matthew gives it “thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God,” Luke writes “thou art the 
Messiah of God,” and Mark “thou art the Messiah.” Now it 
is submitted to any man’s judgment, whether, to say the least, 
it is not more probable that Matthew should insert, by this 
idiom of repetition, two titles of equivalent import, than that 
Mark and Luke should, of two different titles, omit that which 
formed by far the most striking part of Peter’s confession. I! 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Son of God’ are equivalent, surely there is noth: 
ing strange, at least in a Hebrew writer, in using them beth; 1! 
they are very different, it is passing strange, that Mark and 
Luke should conspire to retain the inferior at the expense o! 
the superior. 

The author of the Repiy, as already quoted, says—“there # 
in scripture, together with other ancient Jewish writings, sufficien! 
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evidence in my mind, that the ancientJews, of best understandmg 
in the scriptures, did believe that the Son of God wasto be made 
of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh. And I apprehend 
that this is the reason why Matthew, Mark, and Luke were so 
silent respecting the preexistence of the Saviour, of whom they 
wrote. They narrated things, which proved our Lord the 
promised Messiah, and those, who understood the scriptures, 
would of course understand that he was the Lord from heaven.” 
But the gospels of Mark and Luke were not addressed principal- 
ly, much less exclusively, to Jewish converts; neither did John 
write immediately upon discovering the deficiency in their histo- 
ries, and to make up the want of the doctrine of Christ’s literal 
generation. Luke is thought by the ancient Christian fathers,* 
who tell all that is known upon the subject, to have written his 
gospel entirely, or at least expressly, for Gentile converts. And 
Mark is supposed to have written his for the Italian churches which 
certainly were Gentile in part. Those then, who formed such a 
considerable portion of the Christians, to whom the gospels of 
Luke and Mark were given, so far from well understanding the 
Jewish scriptures, had probably never read them, if indeed the 
common sort had even heard of them. From the Jewish scrip- 
tures therefore, they could have derived no idea of the literal 
generation of Christ. But John, it is thought, perceived that some 
Christians began to deny this, before his death; and resolving 
that they should no longer plead in excuse the silence of their 
gospels, wrote his to supply the defect, and correct the error. 
lf this was his design, he seems to have executed it in a manner 
as inconceivable as the doctrine, which he is supposed to have 
maintained; for though he meant, according to the author of 
the Reply, abundantly to assert that Jesus Christ was Son of 
God by inheritance, in distinction from all others, who are so 
merely by adoption or gift; he tells us in his first chapter and 
iweltth verse, that Christian believers are “Sons of God,” and 
that not by adoption, but by dzrth, “which are born not of blood, 
vut of Gop.” This however by the way: John wrote his gos- 
pel to correct the errors of those, who had omitted, from their 
Christian creed, the “material article” in question. But Luke 


* See Lardner’s history of the apostles and evangelists. 
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and Mark wrote in the years 63 or 64; and according to the 
calculation of Mill, which the author of the Reply appears to 
have followed, St. John’s gospel could not have been published 
till the year 97. This is thirty three years afterwards; and ac- 
cordingly one whole generation of Gentile converts must have 
died, without that knowledge of Christ’s literal generation, which 
they could not have gained from the Jewish scriptures, for they 
did not know them; nor from St. John’s gospel, for it was not 
written. We must therefore suppose that one generation, and 
that the very primitive one of Gentile Christians, died without a 
knowledge of a doctrine, which the author of the Reply calls “a 
material article of faith,” and which St. John, according to his 
interpretation, declares to be necessary for salvation.—This 
point may admit of further iilustration. We might expect per- 
haps, upon the idea of the author of the Reply, that when 
preaching or writing to Jews, the apostles would excuse them- 
selves from insisting at length upon that doctrine of Christ’s lit- 
eral generation, which, it is thought, may be found in the Jewish 
scriptures. If this was really their practice, doubtless we shall 
see, when they address the heathen, that they make particular 
mention of this “material article of faith;”” and which will need 
to be distinctly taught to those, who could not previously have 
derived it from the Old Testament. Especially if they should 
find, prevailing in any part of the heathen world, philosophical 
opinions, upon which the notion of Christ’s literal generation 
could be easily engrafted. There is, in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Acts, a discourse of St. Paul’s to the Athenians. This 
is a people, who are utterly ignorant of the Jewish scriptures, 
and will therefore need to be distinctly taught this doctrine: and 
we shall no doubt find this nicety of our faith entrusted without 
hesitation to an audience of the countrymen of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the most abstract and philosophical reasoners in the world. 
The mysteries of the ineffable generation might well be concealed 
from the untutored Ethiopian or the humble jailer; but in the 
city of Minerva, and before the court of Areopagus;—while 
standing on that floor where Socrates stood, and looking at that 
bench where Solon sat—the apostle will consider the refinement 
and abstruseness of a notion, especially if it be an indispensa!¢ 
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‘article of faith,’ as rather a recommendation to announce it. 
What then does he say—Ye men of Athens—God hath ap- 
pointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in righ- 
teousness, BY THAT MAN, whom he he hath ordained.” Though 
Paul knew that he was addressing an audience, which was vers- 
ed in the subtleties of Plato’s Logos, which believed in the tu- 
telary genius of Socrates, and which was fond even to excess 
of the doctrine of superior spirits;* yet we choose to think that 
he withheld from them an article of faith, which they would 
gladly have received as a flight of kindred philosophy, and 
which is indispensable withal to salvation. This must be said, 
or in the words of a most learned theologian and deplored 
friend, “the blessed apostle was unfaithful to his master or for- 
got his errand.” —But the author of the Reply gives a reason 
why Matthew, Mark, and Luke were so silent about the pre- 
existence of our Saviour. ‘The thing to be proved was not his 
preexistence, but his literal generation. The arguments, which 
we have just adduced, are built upon the concession that the 
Jews ‘of best understanding in their scriptures’ did expect a 
Messiah, who was to be of God’s substance. but need this 
concession be made? ‘There are cases, in which we may credit 
the most faithless men; viz. where it is for their present inter- 
est to speak truth. We may accordingly trust the Pharisees, 
(whom we suppose to have been the Jews of best understand- 
ing in the scriptures,) when, upon a certain occasion, they are 
called upon for their opinion of the Messiah. The relation is 
in Matthew xxii. 41—45. Jesus asks the Pharisess “what 
think ye of the Messiah, whose Son is he?” ‘They answer un- 
hesitatingly “the son of David.” _ If they had thought that he 
was literally the “Son of God,” why did they not say so; espe- 
cially as that would have relieved them from the embarrass- 
ment, into which they were thrown by the next question of Je- 
sus? “How then doth David, in spirit, call him Lord:—if Da- 
vid call him Lord, how is he his son?” If the ‘Jews held 
the opinion, which the author of the Reply thinks they did, viz. 
that the Messiah was to be actually the offspring of God, why 
did they not make the answer, which Christians, who hold that 
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opinion, would have made for them;—“Though the Messiah, 
according to the flesh, is the Son of David, on account of his 
being of God’s substance, he is well called by David his Lord,” 
This would have been perfectly coherent; would have re- 
lieved them from the embarrassment, into which our Lord?s 
question had thrown them; and furnished them with an answer 
to it plain, simple, and conclusive. Yet we are told by the evan- 
gelist, that “20 man was able to answer hima word.” Now it 
is entirely incredible that the Jewish doctors, of all men so 
crafty, and of all so tenacious of their dignity, should have 
tamely suffered themselves to be pushed to this nonplus, and 
acquiesced in the disgrace of not answering a word:—by hold- 
ing back an explanation, which would have preserved the con- 
sistency of their first reply; which there was no reason of real 
or fancied policy to conceal; and which we might think they 
would have given, whether they believed it or not; at least that 
believing it, they would not have withholden it. This we say 
is an incredible thing; yet they must show it to be a true one, 
who maintain that the Jews believed their Messiah to be the 
substantial Son of God. 

It is asked by the author of the Reply —“supposing my sen- 
timent to be correct, what stronger language than ‘Son of God, 
this own Son,’ this only begotten. Son,’ &c. could have been us- 
ed to convey such an idea.” Paul, we answer, uses far strong- 
er language of Onesimus, even though he was not his Son, and 
in a case far more liable to misapprehension, because it was the 
language of man to man. He says—‘*My Son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds, who is my own bowels.” This 
text we repeat from the Essay, because the argument which 
it yields was not answered in the Reply. We have already 
quoted the passage, which upon this scheme of literal interpre- 
tation will prove, that believers in Christ are not only spiritually 
but bodily born of God. And we may repeat the request, which 
was made in the Essay, to find, in all scripture, language as 
strong in support of the actual divine generation of Christ, as 
that which here asserts the actual divine generation of his fol- 
lowers. It is not said in all scripture that Christ was “born no! 


of blood but of God.”’ 
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But it is said that in these cases no material article of faith 
is involved. On the contrary, what was the very condition of 
salvation, to men of that age, is expressly involved: —“except a 
man be dorn of water*&nd spirit, he cannot see God.” But 
grant that no article of faith were invelyed—are we to give one 
sense to phrases, when they occur in common passages, and a 
totally different sense when they occur in others, which we may 
think to contain, or which do contain, “material articles of 
faith?” ‘The passages of all others, in which the meaning of 
scripture language is to be ascertained and fixed, are those, 
where no article of faith is expressed. Having fixed it in these, 
we may approach with confidence to more momentous texts, 
and give them the significations, which the analogy of sacred 
phraseology may require. The very reason why there is more 
controversy about the meaning of texts of scripture, than of pas- 
sages in the classics, is, that texts may involve articles of faith; 
and with articles of faith come prejudice and wresting. Shall 
we suppose that writers, who mean, not to mislead, but to in- 
form, will use a given phrase im one sense throughout the body 
of a work, and use it in quite a different one, insome four or five 
passages, and those too, which of all others they would secure 
from misconstruction. 

Much stress has been laid upon the circumstance that Jesus 
is declared to be Son of God by the Almighty himself. 
“Would not the most high God,” it is asked, “have used some 
other words, if the expression had not been literally true.” But 
there is no reason that God, when he condescends to address 
men, should use those phrases literally, which, between man 
and man, have a figurative signification. And on the very 
contrary, we observe that, in unnumbered passages of scripture, 
that language, which would be literal when applied to men, can 
only be understood in its application to God as metaphorical to 
the last degree. We take one instance for a thousand, and from 
the very commencement of the sacred history. “The most high 
God” says himself, it repenteth me that I have made man; and 
his inspired servant more boldly declares, that it grieved the 
Lord to the heart. Now it might be asked, “if it were not lit- 
erally true, would Moses dare to tell us that God repented and 
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was grieved to the heart; would he sanction this with the sea] 
of inspired scripture, and hand it down to every age at the risk 
of conveying the most dangerous notions on so important a sub- 
ject as the character of Jehovah.” And yet this, so far from be- 
ing literally true, can be only understood as a metaphor of the 
boldest kind. But to reason upon cases yet more in point, 
We repeat—it is urged in defence of the doctrine of Christ’s lit- 
eral generation, that he was announced to be the Son of God 
not only by the apostles but by Jesus Christ and by God him- 
self:—and therefore he must literally be of his substance as be- 
gotten of him. If this then is a good rule we shall doubtless 
be able to see its operation in other cases. St. John’s 1 Epis- 
tle iii. 8S—10. ‘He that committeth sin is of the devil 
in this the children of God are manifest and the children of the 
devil.” Now John, of all the apostles the most amiable and the 
mildest, writing in the decline of life when his passions were 
softened by age, in an epistle too, which was to come down to 
the church universal, as a portion of God’s word, would not 
surely have twice called sinners “the children of the devil,” if 
they had not been ‘literally, and in the most proper sense of 
words’ “of his substance as begotten of him.” Lest however 
the severity of this notion should make it hard to be credited, 
let us rise from the servant to his Master, from the apostle to 
Christ himself. In that discourse (John viii. 12.) in which our 
Saviour proclaimed himself the light of the world, and in which 
he professedly bare record of himself, in which therefore we 
expect the most careful language, he says to those who sought 
to kill him—“Ye are of your father, the devil.” He declared 
himself to be, using the words of God (v. 57), and surely we 
must say that whatever he thus uttered, was /iterally true:—so 
that the devil was strictly and, ‘in the most proper sense of 
words,’ the father of those sinful Jews; as John afterwards, as 
we have just seen, pronounced him to be the father of sinners 
in general. But we have yet another testimony, which, though 
we should explain away those already given, there can be no 
pretence for not literally believing. To this last witness then 
we appeal. Acts xiii. 9, “Then Saul, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set his eyes on Elymas, and said—‘O full of all subtlety 
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and deceit, thou son of the devi/.””» | Remember now that it 
was not Paul “which spake, but the Holy Ghost,” and how 
shall we doubt that this sorcerer, this sinful Elymas, as he was 
thus solemnly pronounced the son of the devil, was really of the 
substance of satan as begotten of him. 

With respect to the historical argument from the belief of 
the primitive church, we have no wish to add any thing to the 
review of the Priestleian controversy. ‘To that Review, as it 
has appeared in the numbers of the Repository, we must refer 
those, who would pursue the inquiry into the history of early 
opinions, to the best advantage and with the clearest guide. 
The controversy is so complicated, that it may be too much to 
expect that many will be decided by the Review of it alone to 
acquiesce in its general result. But that any one, after perus- 
ing it, should say, that this and that “was taken for granted,” 
and this and that “must unavoidably be believed,” is strange. 

We are told—“that according to the best information, which 
could be obtained by much inquiry, a very great proportion of 
the most exemplary Christians understand the scriptures to 
mean that, in a sense peculiar to himself, and in the most prop- 
er sense of the words, our Lord is the Son of God.” This ar- 
gument, we think, is not a good one. What advantage does 
the mere exemplariness of a Christian give him, in a question 
of metaphysics, criticism, or definition? But we apprehend also 
that the fact is mistaken. We cannot indeed profess to have 
made personal inquiry into the opinions of a very great propor- 
tion of exemplary Christians, for that would be to inquire the 
sentiment of every Christian country in every age. But from the 
few whom we have asked—“do you believe that Christ is of 
God’s substance?”’ we have received, without exception, an an- 
swer in the negative. We did not propose the question to those, 
who did not understand or could not receive the explanation of 
the terms, nor did it seem worth while to ask them barely wheth- 
er they believed that Jesus was truly the Son of God. Every 
Christian believes it, and it is but unprofitable occupation to 
dwell upon the proposition, as if it were denied or doubted. 
But though it is neither denied nor doubted, that Jesus is the 
Son of God, it is both doubted and denied, that the Nicene 
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faith is the faith of the scriptures, and that Christ is “of God's 
substance as begotten of him.” This is the question;—and the 
state of the controversy is not unlike that of some other re- 
ligious controversies. An attempt is made to identify a cu- 
rious notion in metaphysics with some plain expressions of} 
scripture. 

In this controversy we think that the advocates of the liter. 
al generation of Christ attempt to avail themselves of two op. 
posite and incompatible conditions. They first insist that the 
construction given to terms “must have an analogy in nature, 
or the language of human beings,” that “Christ is Son of God 
in the most strict and proper sense of the terms,” and that it is 
a rule of interpretation “that terms, used in Revelation, must 
be understood in a sense corresponding with some analogy 
known to men.” Well then—what is clearer in the language 
of human beings, than that the Son must be a being of the same 
nature as his Father: that he must have his father’s natural ca- 
pacities, not (for the sake of argument we will grant) in the 
same degree, but certainly in some degree? And since, in the 
case of an infinite being, there are no degrees, it is as clearly 
required by the analogy, that the son of an infinite be- 
ing should be infinite, as that the Son of a finite being 
should be finite. Since then there is no part of infinity, 
no part of omnipotence, (because to portion that which is 
unbounded is contradiction in terms), if Christ be Son of 
God iff the literal sense of words, then he must be infinite 
and omnipotent. The son of man must be man, and the Son of 
God must be God; else language is used, which has no ana- 
logical authority. But this conclusion, with respect to the na- 
ture of Christ, being far different from that, which the advo- 
cates of his literal generation would draw, they assume another 
principle totally at variance, it would seem, with their fundamen- 
tal one. They now say that “however the Son may be equal to 
the Father in every other case of proper sonship—it is obvious 
that if Christ be the Son of the living God, his sonship must 
be in some respects PECULIAR to himself.” ‘Thus to prove 
against one part of the Trinitarian scheme, that Christ, as Son 
of God, is a separate being from his Father, they insist on the 
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literal meaning and proper sense of the word son; which im- 
plies a being distinct from his father. But when, on our part, 
we urged that this /iteral sonship would indeed make Christ a 
being distinct from his Father, but yeta being of equally infinite 
nature, Which would be the Trinitarian hypothesis in its most 
repulsive statement, we were answered by being told of “pe- 
culiar senses” and an exception “from other cases.” But it can 
be insisted that Christ is Son of God, either in the /iteral mean- 
ing of the word son, or in some peculiar sense; he cannot be in 
both the one and the other, as the argument is respectively ad- 
dressed to the ‘Trinitarians and to Us. If he be so in the pe- 
culiar, then the argument from analogy cannot be claimed:—for 
to explain a peculiar sense by the analogy oi the literal is solv- 
ing the exception by the rule. If Christ be Son of God in the 
literal sense of Son, then is he not as much God as his Father, 
even as Isaac is as much man as Abraham? 

Again, Christ is said to be Son of God “in the most proper 
sense of words.” Jroper isan ambiguous epithet. It may mean 
either that Christ is Sor of God in the literal and etymological 
sense of the words, or in their common acceptation in scripture. 
If then it be said that Christ is Son of God in the former, in 
the very literal sense of the words, we must ascribe to him all 
that is included in the literal signification of Son, and without 
pleading an exception from ‘other cases,’ or a sense ‘in some 
respects peculiar,’ must allow that as the son of a finite ne- 
ture is finite, the son of an infinite nature is infinite, that 
Christ is an infinite being, and that this infinite being suffered 
on the cross. Or if the other course be taken, and it be said 
that Christ is Son of God, in the common acceptation of that 
phrase in scripture, we think it may be proved, from Genesis 
to Revelation, that there is not to be found among all the other 
instances of their application the shadow of a case where these 
words imply generation from God’s substance. 

To conclude~we were not aware that the Essay could be charg- 
ed with want of ‘caution or diffidence,’ or with ‘animating contro- 
versy by philosophical speculations.’ If the paragraph or two, at 
its conclusion, of metaphysical reasoning threw an air of mere 
speculation over the whole, we regret that, in the zeal of diz- 
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cussion, that reasoning was indulged. From the epistolary form 
of the Reply, from the personal style it assumes, and especially 
from the peculiar sentiment it maintains, we may not affect an 
ignorance of the name with which it might be subscribed. For 
that name we cherish a great respect, and to the works which it 
has sanctioned have paid no little attention. Of their theolog- 
ical value and truly Christian temper we have the highest sense, 
and rejoice to hear of their rapid circulation and powerful in- 
fluence. In submitting some differences of opinion from them 
in the Essay, we did not do it as wishing to be wise “above that 
which is written,” but as supported by the authority of many 
more than half a hundred texts of scripture. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY 


BETWEEN DR. PRIESTLEY, DR. HORSLEY, THE MONTHLY REVIEWER, 
AND OTHERS. 


Concluded from page 42. 


Havine in the preceding portions of this account gone 
through with the most important topics of the controversy, I 
shall in the concluding part, which follows, first state what re- 
lates to some topics of minor importance; next notice, as far as 
I am acquainted with them, all the errors, that have not been 
previously mentioned, either of quotation, or of translation, or of 
incorrect statement of facts, which Dr. Priestley has been 
charged with having committed in works relating to the pres- 
ent controversy, either in his History of the Corruptions, in his 
Tracts and Defences, or in his History of Early Opinions; and 
then add a few miscellaneous articles and remarks. 

The first topic of controversy which I shall notice relates 
to the question—who were and who were not considered as 
heretics in the earlier ages of the church? In no part of the 
controversy did Dr. Priestley suffer himself to be more led 
away by his opponents, so as to lose sight of the proper object 
of discussion; and in no part did he fall into more mistakes and 
errors, than in that which relates to the present subject. He 
had none of the arts and little even of the honest skill of a con- 
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troversialist; but, ardent in his cause, and confident in his 
strength, he met his opponents on whatever ground they were 
disposed to choose for the encounter. 

The present controversy had its origin in the following pas- 
sage of the Charge of Dr. Horsley, which, as it respects what I 
have distinguished in the printing, is somewhat singularly ex- 
pressed: ——“Episcopius, though himself no Socinian, vERY IN- 
DISCREETLY concurred with the Socinians of his timé, in main- 
taining, that the opinion of the mere humanity of Christ had 
prevailed very generally in the first ages; and was never deem- 
ed heretical by the fathers of the orthodox persuasion; at least 
not in such degree, as to exclude from the communion of the 
church.”* This opinion Dr. Horsley attributes to the charitable 
temper of Episcopius, who was desirous of recommending gen- 
eral toleration by the example of the ancient Christians. On 
this account, Dr. Horsley continues, “he gave easy credit to 
unitarian writers, when they represented the differences of opin- 
ion in the early churches, as much greater than ever really ob- 
tained; and the tenderness for sectaries,as more than was ever 
practised; and, while he opposed their doctrine, he vouched 
their story.”* The opinion however of Episcopius, he says, 
was false and groundlcss, and has been unanswerably refuted by 
Bishop Bull. 

In answer to this part of Dr. Horsley’s charge, Dr. Priestley 
has a letter expressly to prove, “that the primitive unitarians 
were not considered as heretics.” But this proposition, stated 
in such general terms, follows at once, if the general conclusion 
of Dr. Priestlev from the whole controversy be supported, viz» 
—that the great body of primitive Christians were unita- 
rians. In this latter proposition the former is of course com- 
prehended. If it can be proved that the doctrine of the trinity 
was a corruption which commenced in the second century, and 
that before this time the primitive unitarians constituted the 
body of the church, and for some time after the majority of its 
members, it is wholly unnecessary to prove that the primitive 
unitarians were not considered heretics. Every thing, which 
Dr. Priestley establishes in proof of his main point, goes to 
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support this included proposition, and thus generally stated, it 
does not properly admit any separate proof. By advancing 
this proposition in the manner he has done, Dr. Priestley 
Jaid himself open to the following remarks of his opponent:— 
“It should seem,” says Dr. Horsley, “that you have some secret 
mistrust in your own heart of the proof which vou pretend to 
bring, that the unitarian doctrine was orthodoxy in the first age; 
or you would have been less solicitous to shew, that the primi- 
tive unitarians were not deemed heretics. For a proof that 
confessed orthodoxy was not deemed heresy, or in other words, 
that the orthodox did never excommunicate themselves, might 
have been spared. This however is the subject of your third 
letter.”’* 

In his Second Letters, Dr. Priestley continues the subject, 
and in support of his proposition produces some of those pas- 
sages from Origen, which have before been noticed; in which 
Origen affirms the ignorance of the great body of Christians 
concerning the sublime and mysterious doctrine of the Logos. 
These passages in his History of Early Opinions he refers to 
their proper head, as direct evidence that the Gentile Christians 
were even in the time of Origen generally unitarians. 

In his History of Early Opinions Dr. Priestley has resum- 
ed the subject of heresy, and directed his arguments to the 
proof of a proposition less objectionable in form than that which 
he had before stated. It is that in the first ages the Gnostics 
were the only heretics. He has in this work shown that they 
were those, who were chiefly viewed as heretics, and who, al- 
most alone, engaged attention as such. But in doing this he 
unnecessarily and unsuccessfully continued, what he had betore 
undertaken, the defence of the Ebionites from the imputation 
of heresy. It was shown by Dr. Horsley, after the publication 
of his work, that the Ebionites were considered heretics by Ire- 
nzus at the close of the second century. They were thus con- 
sidered however partly, if not wholly, for other reasons than 
their belief respecting the person of Christ. According to Je- 
rom they were anathamutized, or excommunicated, merely on 
account of their rigid adherence to the Mosaic law. That they 

* Letters to Dr, Priestlev, Let. 10. 
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were not esteemed heretics was a point very unimportant for 
Dr. Priestley to maintain. 

The part of the controversy, which we are considering, may 
properly be regarded as relating merely to the accounts given 
by the early Christian writers of heretics and heresy; and to 
their accounts of the articles of belief necessary to communion 
with the church. The main question is—whether, from an ex- 
amination of these accounts merely, laying cut of view all other 
evidence, it might or might not be inferred that Gentile uni- 
tarians, those to whom nothing could be objected but the belief 
of our Saviour’s simple humanity, were, during the first centu- 
ries, cut off from the body of the church as heretics? These 
accounts are given bv writers, who maintained the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, and who were disposed to speak of the uni- 
tarians as unfavorable as possible. But it is not after their 
opinion of the unitarian belief, it is not whether they consider- 
ed it erroneous and heretical, for undoubtedly they did so, that 
we are inquiring. It is with regard to the fact, whether uni- 
tarlans were excluded from the church. And in proof or de- 
nial of this having been the case, no other evidence properly 
belongs to the part of the controversy we are considering than 
what is derived from the two sources I have mentioned. The 
direct evidence that the unitarians constituted at first the whole, 
then the majority, and afterward a great part of the body of 
Christians, as far as this evidence was matter of controversy, 
[have before stated. But if merely from the consideration of 
the early accounts of heresy and heretics, and of the articles of 
belief necessary to communion, it can be shewn that the Gen- 
ule unitarians were, during the first centuries, not heretics, in 
the sense above-mentioned, that is, were not separated from the 
church, this will greatly strengthen Dr. Priestley’s main argu- 
ment. As there is no controversy that they were afterward 
heretics, the different state of things, during the first centuries, 
will coincide with and confirm Dr. Priestley’s supposition of 
the doctrine of the trinity being an innovation, which gradual- 
ly acquired strength. It will seem to follow that the trinitarian 
party, which had its origin among the more learned converts, 
the philosophers and the writers, and which finally prevailed and 
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established itself as orthodox, was not at first equal in power or 
numbers to what it afterward became. The difference in its 
mode of treating its opponents is just what we shouid expec 
if we admit the truth of Dr. Priestley’s supposition. But if on 
the other hand it could be shewn from the accounts of which] 


‘have spoken, that Gentile unitarians were very early herctics, this 


would of course cast doubt on the whole of the evidence, which 
Dr. Priestley has adduced to shew that they were originally 
the body of the church; and if the evidence of their having 
been heretics, in the sense above-mentioned, were very decisive, 
and this fact could be traced back to the time of the apostles, 
it would be decisive of the whole controversy. The proof of 
the latter supposition however was not attempted by Dr. Priest- 
ley’s opponents, who, for the most part, contended that the uni- 
tarian belief was not held by any among the Gentile Christians 
before the time of Theodotus, and that as he was the first among 
them, who, it is pretended, was excommunicated on account 
of this belief [about a. p. 190], so likewise that he was the 
first among them by whom it was maintained. They con- 
tend that before his time there were no other unitarians except 
the Ebionites and the Cerinthians, who were both of Jewish 
origin. 

I now proceed to the account of the controversy. 

In his History of the Corruptions, Dr. Priestley argues that 
the unitarian doctrine was no heresy, but the plain, simple truth 
of the gospel, from what he considers the fact, that the apostle 
John, though he severely censures the opinions of the Gnostics, 
passes no censure upon that doctrine, though it is universally 
agreed that there were unitarians in his time, even if they did 
not constitute the body of the church. Of the Docetz, a sect 
of the Gnostics, who believed that Christ was a man only in ap- 
pearance, and that his body was a mere phantasm, he speaks in 
the severest manner; and in the passage where he mentions 
them, asserts as Dr. Priestley interprets it, the proper unitarian 
belief in opposition to their opinions: —‘“‘Every spirit,” says St: 
John, “which confesses that Fesus Christ is come in the fresh, 
(by which,” says Dr. Priestley, “he must have meant, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, és truly a man) is of God. On the othe 
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hand, he says, every spirit, which confesses not that Fesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is not of God, and this 1s that spirit of Anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it should come, and even now 
already is it in the world.” * 

Dr. Horsley on the contrary says, that it is necessary first to 
prove St. John an unitarian, before that sense can be put upon 
his expression of coming in the flesh, which Dr. Priestley has 
done; that no “believer in our Lord’s divinity and incarnation 
could employ the phrase without an allusion, in his own mind, 
to both those articles as branches of the true faith;” and that 
“such an allusion implies a censure of the unitarians;” that Dr. 
Priestley therefore reasons in a circle, bringing a passage in 
proof of a pretended fact, that St. John believed the simple hu- 
manity of our Saviour, which fact must itself support the inter- 
pretation. ‘I'he proposition, he further says, that Christ “was 
truly a man, if he was nothing more than man, is very aukward- 
ly expressed by the phrase of his ‘coming in the flesh:’ for in 
what other way was it possible for a mere man to come? The 
turn of the expression seems to lead to the notion of a Being, 
who had his choice of different ways of coming.”}—“You say,” 
savs he to Dr. Priestley, “that this phrase of coming in the 
flesh ‘refers naturally to the doctrine of the Gnostics.’? I say 
the very same thing. But I say, that in the sense in which the 
church has understood it, this phrase refers to two divisions of 
the Gnostics; the Docetz, and the Cerinthians; affirming a doc- 
trine, Which is the mean between their opposite errors. The 
Docete affirmed, that Jesus was not a man in reality, but in ap- 
pearance only: the Cerinthians, that he was a mere man, under 
the tutelage of the Christ, a superangelic being, which was not 
so united to the man as to make one person. St. John says, 
‘Jesus Christ is come in the flesh;’ that is, as the words have 
been generally understood, Jesus was a man, not in appearance 
only, as the Docetz taught, but in reality; not a mere man, as 
the Cerinthians taught, under the care of a superangelic guar- 
dian, but Christ himself come in the flesh; the Word of God 
incarnate.”” 


* History of Corruptions, P. 1. sect. 1. + Charge 1. § 5 
+ Lett. to Dr. P. Lets 4 
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a 


Dr. Priestley in his Second Letters produced from the 
Epistle of Polycarp a passage referring to the Gnostics, in which 
the same phrase used by St. John, not confessing that Fesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is used, evidently, as Dr. Priestley 
thinks, concerning those only (the Docete), who believed that 
Christ was not truly aman. Dr. Horsley notices this passage 
in the first of his Supplemental Disquisitions, and maintains _ 
that it is neutral and wholly insignificant to decide the matter 
in dispute; for that the phrase just quoted may, when used by 
Polycarp as it does when used by St. John, refer to the Incar. 
nation. He on the contrary produces, what he considers a very 
decisive passage of Barnabas, in which the phrase is used, and 
in which he thinks it must be understood with reference toa 
prior condition of our Lord, before his appearance as a man. 
To this Disquisition, Dr. Priestley replied in his Fourth Letters 
to Dr. Horsley; and he contends that the general and obvious 
sense of the passage in Barnabas is complete, without suppos- 
ing any such reference as Dr. Horsley thinks necessary. 

According to the true reading of St. John, as given by 
Griesbach, the passage from him, which gave occasion to the 
present controversy, is as follows:—Lvery spirit that confesset) 
that Fesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every 
spirit that confesseth not Fesus is not of God. In the pas- 
sage either thus read, or as it stands in our common translation, 
there is no sort of evidence that St. John disapproved the uni- 
tarian doctrine. An unitarian would thus have expressed 
himself, with reference to the opinions of the Doceta:— 
It is well known that the Jews characterized the Messiah 
by the phrase, ‘he that is to come.’ “When therefore,” says 
Dr. Priestley, ‘the Messiah was come, and a question arose 
concerning his nature, whether he had rea/ flesh, or not, it was 
certainly not unnatural for a Jew, who believed that Christ, or 
he that was to come, was a real man, and had real flesh, to ex- 
press his opinion by saying, that Christ was come in the flesh.”* 
But there is likewise as little evidence from this passage that 
St. John was not a believer in the divinity of his Master, for 
there-is nothing inconsistent in his language with this belie. 

* Fourth Let. to Dr. H, Let. 5. 
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In either case the Doceta# are censured; in the latter case the 
unitarians are perhaps censured, but indirectly and by implica- 
tion. But if St. John believed that his Master was God, 
and there were, in his time, those who believed that he was 
only as man, we should expect to find in his writings some oth- 
er notice of their opinions than an indirect and implied cen- 
gure. 

But I have not stated the whole, which relates to the pas- 
sage of St. John, under consideration. Dr. Priestley, in quot- 
ing the third verse, instead of the words which, according to our 
common translation, are repeated in that verse, ‘Jesus Christ is 
come 77 the flesh,’ had written, ‘Jesus Christ is come of the flesh.’ 
On this error Dr. Horsley has a great deal to observe. “It 
would have been but fair,” he says, for Dr. Priestley “to ad- 
vertise his readers of so capital an emendation. An emenda- 
tion,” he observes, “for which no support is to be found in the 
Greek text, nor even in the varieties of any MSS.”* He then 


: proceeds to enlarge on the subject of the variations of the MSS. 
> for the purpose of shewing that they afford no shadow of sup- 


port to this emendation of Dr. Priestley. 

Dr. Priestley in reply expresses his regret that his negli- 
gence, or that of his printer, should have given Dr. Horsley 
all this trouble in examining the readings of MSS; he declares 
that he had no knowledge of having made a change in a single 
word in copying the text; and that he should have had no wish 
to make any change, thinking the passage quite as much to his 
purpose as it now stands, as with the alteration, which Dr. 
Horsley supposed, or implied that he had intentionally made. 
—Dr. Horsley however thought the charge of intentional cor- 
ruption of the common version of the Bible not one to be light- 
ly relinquished; especially as the fact, that the alteration was 
of no service to his opponent, and the perfect facility of detec- 
tion if it had been, were only circumstances, which showed more 
forcibly the habitual depravity of mind, which could venture 
upon such an artifice. He accordingly, in his Remarks upon 
Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters, recurs to the subject, and 


* Charge 1. § 5. 
Vol. III. No. 2. 4 
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speaks of his opponent as having made “an attempt upon a pas- 
sage in St. John’s first Epistle, which will never be forgotten,” 
It is to be observed that the second verse of St. John, in which 
the phrase first occurs, and is commented upon by Dr. Priest- 
ley, was quoted by him correctly. I should feel myself wast- 
ing, without excuse, my own time and that of my readers, if the 
specimen I have given did not shew, in avery striking manner, 
what modes of attack have been resorted to against Dr. Priest- 
ley’s character. | 

With regard to what may be found, relating to the subject 
of heresy, inthe spurious and interpolated writings attributed 
to the apostolic Fathers; it is only necessary to observe, that in 
those, which bear the names of Polycarp and Ignatius, mention 
is made of heretics; but evidently, according to Dr. Priestley, 
with reference to the Gnostics merely, and not at all to unitari- 
ans. ‘There was no controversy of any importance on this point. 

We proceed to Justin Martyr. There are two passages in 
his writings, in which heretics are mentioned. One of them 
without controversy refers solely to the Gnostics, with no refer- 
ence to unitarians. ‘The other is as follows:—“There are and 
have beep, many persons, who, pretending to be Christians, 
have taught to say and do atheistical and blasphemous things, 
and they are denominated by us from the names of the persons 
whose doctrines they hold, (for some of them blaspheme the 
Maker of the universe, and him who was by him foretold to come 
as the Christ, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ffacob, in one 
way, and others in another, ) with whom we have no commu- 
nication, knowing them to be atheistical, wicked, and impious 
persons, who, instead of reverencing Fesus, confess him in name 
only. They call themselves Christians, in the same manner as 
those among the heathens inscribe the name of God on the 
work of their own hands, and defile themselves with wicked 
and atheistical rites. Some of them are called Marcionites, 
some Valentinians, some Basilidians, some Saturnianians, and 
others go by other names, each from their peculiar tenets; in 
the same manner as those who addict themselves to philosophy, 
are denominated from the founders of their respective sects. 
And, as I have said, Jesus, knowing what would come to pass 
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after his death, foretold that there would be such men among 
his followers.” * 

This passage also, Dr. Priestley contends, has no reference 
to unitarians. The sentiments described are those of the Gnos- 
tics, the sects enumerated are sects of the Gnostics, and the 
language used, concering the persons spoken of, is very differ- 
ent from that in which Justin Martyr speaks of unitarians, and 
very similar to that in which he, in the other passage before 
mentioned, and that in which the ancient Fathers in general, 
spake of the Gnostics. 

The Monthly Reviewer [Mr. Badcock] however, supported 
by Dr. Horsley, translates the passage differently from Dr. 
Priestley, and supposes it to have a different application. In- 
stead of the passage in Dr. Priestley’s translation, which I have 
marked with ifadéc letters, he gives the following:—“Some 
therefore in one way, and others in another, teach their own 
peculiar method of blaspheming the Maker of all things, and 
CurisT, who was to come from him as foretold in prophecy; 
and who was THE Gop oF ABRAMAM, AND Isaac, “AND 
Jacos.”}—Dr. Priestley in his translation has the expression, 
instead of reverencing Fesus. ‘This is the rendering cf avs: tov 


siexy Inzuv. ‘These words Mr. Badcock translates, instead of 


worshipping Fesus. 

The passage being thus translated, Mr. Badcock contends, 
that its censures extend beyond the Gnostics, and are directly 
levelled against unitarians, that is, according to him, against 
the Ebionites. “Persons,” he says, “of both descriptions— 
blasphemers of the God of the world, and blasphemers of Christ, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were equally included 
in the censure, and ranked in the same catalogue of heretics.” 
“How are you certain,” he asks Dr. Priestley, “that Justin, 

* Dial. cum Tryph.p. 208. Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. 1. c. 4 sec. 3. 

t Letter to Dr. Priestley, occasioned by his late pamphlet, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Mr. S. Badcock, {written by Mr. Badcock,] p. 8— 
Mr. Badcock, in the Monthly Review, vol. Ixy. p. 61, had before translated 
the passage thus:—‘‘Others upon another plan [aerros Kae addoy T gomer | 
teach their followers to blaspheme,” &c. On this Dr. Priestley remarked 
that @AAos war’ wAaAgy Teorey did not mean “others upon another plan,” but, 

‘some in one way and some in another;” which being the true rendering, 
the Reviewer has adopted it in his last translation. 
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thought on/y of the Gnostics in his censure on the heretics 
of his day. Doth not he expressly declare, that there were al- 
so other heretics who were distinguished by other names, be- 
sides those more popular ones, which he had just mentioned? 
Now will you take upon you to assert, that the Ebionites were 
not included among the aAau ardw ovoparty especially when it is 
considered, that their tenets were as opposite to his, as the te- 
nets of the Gnostics—perhaps more opposite, in sume of their 
leading and characteristic dogmas.” “The censure which he 
passes on the heretics included the Ebionites as well as the 
Gnostics:— it included a//, who, in one sort or another, blas- 
phemed ‘the Christ, who was foretold as he that should come 
from God, and who was the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob.” Thus Christ was blasphemed in various ways by op- 
posite parties; and particularly by the Ebionites, who positive- 
ly denied either that he was the God of the patriarchs, or even 
the representative of him under the Old Testament. Now, I 
ask you, how Christ could be blasphemed under the characters 
expressly attributed to him, but by the denial or degradation of 
those characters?” * 

I do not find that Dr. Priestley noticed the pamphlet, from 
which I have made these extracts. In reply to Dr. Horsley, 
whose comments on the passage resembled those of Mr. Bad- 
cock, he observes, in addition to what I have before stated, the 
fact that-“Justin mentions his having no objection to hold com- 
munion with those Jewish Christians, who observed the law of 
Moses, provided they did not impose it upon others. Dial. p. 
23. Now,” he asks, “who could those be, but Jewish unitari- 
ans? for, agreeable tothe evidence of all antiquity, all the Jew- 
ish Christians were such.”} 

With regard to the remarks of Mr. Badcock it may be 
said, that Justin in this passage so far from speaking of Christ, 
and the God of Abraham, &c. as the same, expressly distin- 
guishes them; and in such a manner as to render the transla- 
tion of the reviewer wholly unjustifiable. It is such as would 
have been made by no one acquainted with the idiom of the 





° Mr. Badcock’s Letter, pp. 12, 13. 
7 Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 6. 
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Greek language in the use of the article. The original is as 
follows:—aaAaros vag nat brAoy seomor BAnTPnuay TON woinryy twv ddwy, 
vas TON 59 avre Peodnrevomsvoy srsvoscbas Xeisov, nas TON Fioy Algacccsey 
xs lowax, xa lexwe didacxecs. ‘Lhe article being repeated beiore 
3v, it cannot be inferred that Christ and the God of Abraham 
are the same;* and all which the reviewer observes concern- 
ing the blasphemy of Christ consisting, according to Justin, in 
the denial of his divinity and preexistence, has no sort of foun- 
dation in the passage before us. From this passage however, 
though it affords no proof that Justin did consider Christ and 
the God of Abraham the same, yet it might not be safe certain- 
ly to infer he did not. That this however was the case, and 
that he considered the title of God of Abraham to belong to 
the Supreme God, the Maker of all things, and not to Christ, 
who was sent by Him, is shown by Whitby in his work for- 
merly referred to, Disquisitiones Modeste. 

Mr. Badcock and Dr. Horsley contend that avrs rx cebey Ince» 
means instead of worshipping Fesus—“instead of paying him 
divine worship,” says Dr. Horsley, “for that is the proper force 
of the verb esCav.” Mr. Badcock, not content with saying the 
same in his letter addressed to Dr. Priestley, makes a post- 
script, for the sole purpose of commenting again upon this word. 
“How came Dr. Priestley,” he asks, “to translate soy Inzouy ceCew 
‘reverencing Jesus!’ Was there no design in this equivocal word, 
reverence? The ‘worsuiP’ of Christ was originally intended by 
the term ct6av, and the reducing it to the level of simple rever- 
ence, or respect, was a most flagrant perversion of the original 
meaning. This single example, well considered, might serve 


instead of a thousand to shew the fidelity of the HisTORIAN ot 


the CorRUPTIONS.” 

In answer to this passage, I will take the trouble to produce 
the following examples of the use of esCay and oxterdas, with 
which I am furnished by Stephanus: —Te Sse oc¢ay, Aristoph. ta 
reverence divine things. Artgwdas cioav, Soph. to reverence the 
sons of Atreus. Xveav rv dixny, Plat. to reverence justice. Kugor 
@s wattea soxeovre, Xenoph. they reverenced Cyrus as they did his 
fathers Other examples to the same purpose are produced by 


* See Middleton on the Greek article, c yi. sect. 4. § 2—p. 79, seqq 
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Stephanus, but those which I have quoted are sufficient to shew 
the frequent use of the word. I will add however the follow. 
ing passage from Justin himself, in which we must either adopt 
a very forced and unnatural construction, or allow that the word 
mn question 1S applied to angels:——Aaa’ sxewvoy TE [ Seov], Ke TOY weep 
chute view EADovTce xees Oidakavrce Hecces THUTH, MAb TOY THY HAAMWY EXOMEVWY xa; 
sZorcosspesvay ayabay ayytrwy TEATOV, Wvevece Te 7 PeoPnrixoy otooutbee xe 
weocxuvsusy,* that is, “we reverence and honor God, and his Son 
who is with him, and who came and taught us these things, 
and the band of orneR good angels, who follow and are like 
him, and the prophetic Spirit.” I have no doubt myself that 
this is the true, as it is the natural rendering of the passage, 
though others have been proposed.t But without insisting up- 
on this example, the word in question, we have seen, is applied 
to other objects than those of religious worship; and Justin, in 
using this “tequivocal” expression, has furnished no ground for 
the remarks of Mr. Badcock. The force of the reviewer's 
attack is in no proportion to its violence. With regard to Jus- 
tin’s own opinion of the kind of inferior worship, which was to 
be paid to Christ, the reader may consult Whitby’s Dissertatio- 
nes Modeste—de Justin. Mart. p. 26. seqq. 

It was in his Letters in reply to Dr. Horsley’s Charge, that 
Dr. Priestley first produced the passage of Justin we have been 
considering. ‘The account which he then gave of it, in con- 
nexion with the other passage, in which Justin speaks of here- 
tics, is as follows: —“There are two passages in this writer, in 
which he speaks of heretics, with great indignation, as ‘not 
Christians, but as persons whose tenets were absurd, impious, 
and blasphemous, with whom Christians held no communion; 
but in both the passages he evidently had a view to the Gnostics 
only, denominated from the namcs of their teachers. He par- 
ticularly mentions the ‘Marcionites, the Valentinians, the Basi- 
lideans, and the Saturnianians.’ He says ‘they blasphemed the 
Maker of the world, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob,’ that ‘they denied the resurrection, and maintained that 


* Apolog. prim, p. 11, Edit. Thrilb. p. 56, Edit. Pariss 


¢ See Thirlby’s note on the passage. 
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after death the soul went immediately to heaven.’ ‘Do not,’ 
says he, ‘suppose these to be Christians.’ ”* 

To this account, the Monthly Reviewer and Dr. Horsley 
objected, as grossly and scandalously defective. ‘In the above 
representation of Justin’s sentiments,” says the reviewer, “we 
meet with the most flagrant and unaccountable mutilation of a 
plain passage, that the disingenuity of a controvertist, who is 
determined ‘to keep it up,’ per fas et nefas, ever presented us 
with.”{ ‘The omissions, objected to by him and Dr. Horsley, 
are the omitting to notice, that the blasphemy of Christ in his 
character of God of Abraham, and the not worshipping Christ, 
are mentioned by Justin, as some of the characteristics of the 
heretics of whom he is speaking. ‘There was very much more 
to the same purpose as what I have quoted from the reviewer, 
written by him and Dr. Horsley. But the reader will, I trust, 
be satisfied with this plain statement of the case, which will 
enable him to judge for himself of Dr. Priestley’s offence. 

I unfortunately have not at hand the pamphlet in which Dr. 
Priestley noticed the reviewer’s first attack upon him respect- 
ing this subject; but it seems, from the answers of the reviewer 
and Dr. Horsley, that Dr. Priestley had said, that he considered 
the omissions, which he had made, as wholly unimportant and 
not affecting the argument in any way; and that he might have 
made them merely to shorten a long Greek quotation.t The 
whole of the Greek however was in fact given by Dr. Priestley 
inthe margin; and this circumstance having been pointed out 
tohim by a friend, before the publication of his pamphlet, he 
notices it in his appendix. The carelessness of his answer af- 
forded additional ground of triumph to his opponents, though 
this very carelessness is the most convincing proof that could 
have been given, that the omissions in question were not de- 
signedly made to answer a purpose. 


* First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 3. 

Tt Monthly Review, vol. Ixx. p. 61. 

+ “You first inform us,” says Mr. Badcock, ‘that you might have 
shortened the passage for the sake of saving yourself the trouble of tran- 
scribing a long quotation in Greek.” Dr. Horsley, to cause an appearance 
of greater inconsistency, says—*‘Your apology is, that the omissions were 
made to shorten a long Greek quotation.” 
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The truth appears to be, that Dr. Priestley had originally 
no suspicion, that the passage could be understood in any other 
way, than as applying solely to the Gnostics; and to have made 
use of it as he would of any other, concerning whose meaning 
he supposed there would be no controversy, selecting those 
parts, in his first brief account of it, which were most to his 
purpose, and which would most strikingly show its application. 

The next writer to be noticed is Irenzus. I have before 
observed that Dr. Priestley committed various errors in this 
part of the controversy. He attempted to prove that Irenzus did 
not consider the Ebionites as heretics, and in this he was shewn 
by Dr. Horsley to be mistaken. The work of Irenzus con- 
cerning heresy relates principally without question to the Gnos- 
tics. ‘All his works are lost,” says Cave, “except five books 
against Heresies, entitled anciently Megs savyye, xas avargorns +4; 
YPedovves yrwcwws, The confutation and subversion of knowledge 
falsely so called, i.e. of Gnosticism: those abstruse and mystical 
heretics pretending that all sublime and excellent knowledge 
dwelt with them.”* What concerns the Ebionites is, says Dr. 
Priestley, but little more than one page out of four hundred; 
and most of the general descriptions of heretics, in the introduc- 
tion and in other places evidently refer to the Gnostics only. 
In proof of the fact that Irenzus commonly thought only of the 
Gnostics, when he spake of heretics in general, Dr. Priestley 
has produced various passages and arguments in his History ol 
Early Opinions, B. i. ch. iv. sect. 4, to which I must refer the 
reader. But he has erroneously asserted, that “Irenzus no 
where directly calls the Ebionites heretics.” ‘This subject was 
treated by Dr. Horsley in his third Supplemental Disquisition, 
in which he produces all the passages of Irenzus, in which the 
Ebionites are named, or in which it may be supposed that they 
are referred to. These passages are six; four of them had 
previously been noticed, and commented upon by Dr. Priestley 
in the section just mentioned. One of the remaining is the ac- 
count, which Irenzus gives of the Ebionites, Lib. i. c. 26; 
which, as it is connected with the accounts of heretical sects, 
seems to shew that he considered them as such. The other 


® Cave’s Lives of the Primitive Fathers. Life of Irenzus. 
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passage is one, Lib. iii. c. 11. which Dr. Priestley confesses 
he had overlooked, in which the Ebionites are clearly called 
heretics, and spoken of in connexion with Marcion, the Valen- 
tinians, and other heretics.* 

We pass on to the accounts, which Dr. Priestley has given 
of what Tertullian says of the Ebionites, and of his testimony 
to their being or not being heretics. “There is something,” says 


* Dr. Horsley concludes with the following paragraph:—*“‘Of the truth 
of that remark of Dr. Priestley’s, which provoked this long disquisition, 
that the Ebionites in Irenzus’ large work ‘are again and again characteriz- 
ed by him in such a manner as makes it evident he did not consider them 
as heretics, and that he never calls them by that name;’ of the truth of 
this remark, and of the qualifications of the man who could make it, and 
take credit to himself that he had been the first to make it, to enlighten the 
age upon points of ecclesiastical antiquity, let the intelligent reader now 
form his own judgment.” The remark of Dr. Priestley, on which Dr. 
Horsley comments, the latter has misrepresented, perhaps unintentionally, 
to the injury of his opponent. It is thus stated in the History of Early O- 
pinions, [ Vol. i. p. 274.] which was published before Dr. Horsley’s Disquisi- 
tion—‘Irenezus, who wrote a very large work on the subject of heresy, 
forty or fifty years after the time of Justin, and in a country where, it is 
probable, there were fewer unitarians than where Justin lived, again and 
again characterizes HERETICS in such a manner, as makes it evident 
that even Ae did not consider any other class of men as properly en- 
titled to that appellation besides the Gnostics.”. The remark, as it orig- 
inally stood in Dr.Priestley’s Second Letters, [Let. 6.] is as follows. ‘“I- 
reneus, who has written so large a work on the subject of heresy, after the 
time of Justin, and in a country where it is probable there were fewer uni- 
tarians, again and again characterizes them in such a manner, as makes it 
evident, that even he did not consider any other persons as being properly 
heretics besides the Gnostics.” Undoubtedly, according to the grammat- 
ical construction of this last sentence, Irenzus is said frequently to charac- 
terize the unitarians, in such a manner, as to shew that he did not consider 
them heretics. But that this was not the meaning of Dr. Priestley, but only a 
meaning arising from the careless construction of the sentence, would have 
appeared, even if he had made no subsequent correction (a correction 
which Dr. Horsley ought to have attended to) from the connexion of the 
passage as it originally stood; from the fact that Ireneus does not frequent- 
ly characterize unitarians in any way; and from the inconsistency of the 
assertion as thus understood with what Dr. Priestley affirms in his First 
and Second Letters, viz. that Irenzus says very little of the Ebionites, and 
nothing of the Gentile unitarians. I confess I can hardly bring mvself ta 
believe that Dr. Horsley really misunderstood his opponent 
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he, “very particular in the conduct of Tertullian with respect to 
the Ebionites. He speaks of the heresy of Ebion (of which he 
makes but the slightest mention in his Treatise against heresy 
in general) as consisting in the observance of the Jewish cere. 
monies; and yet he says, that ‘John in his epistle calls those 
chiefly antichrists, who denied that Christ came in the flesh, 
and who did not think that Jesus was the Son of God;’ mean. 
ing, probably, a disbelief of the miraculous conception. ‘The 
former,’ he says, ‘Marcion held, the latter Ebion.’”* 

It appears from this staiement, that Tertullian gives testi- 
mony that the Ebionites were heretics, and Dr. Priestley allows 
that they were so called by him. With regard to his making 
in one passage their heresy consist in the observance of Jewish 
ceremonies, Jamieson cbserves, that it is the design of Tertul- 
lian, in the work in which this is found, to show the opposition 
of the apostolical doctrine to the opinions of heretics, that he 
is speaking in the passage in question respecting the epistle to 
the Galatians, in which the observance of Jewish ceremonies js 
condemned, and that when speaking of the false doctrines, con- 
demned by this epistle, he could not, with propriety, mention 
any other error of E.bion than his insisting on the necessity o! 
the Jewish law. Jamieson produces two other passages from 
Tertullian, in one of which Ebion is said to have been the suc- 
cessor of Cerinthus;} and in the other is mentioned with Mar- 
cion, the Valentinians, &c. as a person whose tenets are refuted 
by the scriptures.{ He also refers to still two other passages, 
in which Tertullian speaks of Ebion, but he does not give them 
at length.§ 

In respect to the evidence from Tertullian, that Gentile 
unitarians were cut off from communion with the church, it 1s 
said, that he declares that the “unity of God, irrationally ex- 
plained, makes heresy” || —that he affirms, “that the devil main- 
tains one lord, the Almighty Creator of the world, that even of 
this one he may make heresy;”§—that he calls the Monarchians, 

* Hist. Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 10, { De Prescrip.c. 48. 


+ De Carne Christ. c. 24. 


§ Ib.c.14.c.18 They had been previously referred to by Mr. Bad 
cock, in his letter, but not quoted. 


Ady. Prax. scct. 3. Ib. sect. 1 
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or the followers of Praxeas, heretics;*—that after giving acreed, 
which expressed the orthodoxy of his day concerning the trin- 
ity, he says, that “it admits of no disputations except those which 
heresies introduce, and which make men heretics.”+ All this 
must of course be explained, in consistence with what Tertul- 
lian elsewhere acknowledges, viz.—that the unlearned, the ma- 
jority of Christians, were shocked at the doctrine of the trinity. 
Nor is there any difficulty in thus explaining it. It would 
from the passages themselves be more probable than other- 
wise, that he did not use the words heresy and heretics respect- 
ing unitarians in their strict sense, as denoting excommunica- 
tion from the church; but only in their more lax signification, 
and as expressive of his own opinion of their doctrines and their 
character. 

The next writer to whom we come is Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, the contemporary of ‘Tertullian. It has not, I believe, been 


denied that Clemens, though he makes frequent mention of 


heretics, no where speaks of the Gentile unitarians as such— 
nor of the Ebionites, unless he once intend them by the name, 
Peratici.t 


* Adv. Prax. sect. 10. 


¢ Dr. Priestley in the postscript of his First Letters to Dr. Horsicy 
thus wrote: —*‘Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent mention of heresies 
Almost the whole of his. seventh book of Stromata relates to that subject. 
He mentions fourteen different heresies by name, and ten heresies by char- 
acter; but none of them bear any relation to the Ebionites, or any species 
of unitarians, all of them respecting Gnostics only.” The expression, a/- 
most the whole, Dr. Priestley corrected in his errata, so as to say instead of 
it, a@great part. On the above passage, Dr. Horsley thus remarked in his 
Tenth Letter to Dr. Priestley—*'1 find, Sir, by the best computation I can 
form upon a single example, which I am sensible must be liable to great 
inaccuracies, I speak therefore under the correction of your authoritative 
decision—but by the best computation I can form, the wHote may be any 
part of a thing not less than a forty-eighth. I beg your pardon=-I had 
written this, when turning back to the errata, at the beginning of your 
book, I there find, that you have been yourself very properly shocked 


{ De Prescrip.c. 14 


at the extravagant hyperbolism of your own expressions; and for the 
words almost the whole, you advise the reader to substitute these, a greaé 
part. Sir, areluctant and impe fect retraction is more unseemly than the 
first error, be it ever so enormous” The seventh book of the Stromata, Dr. 
Horsley says, in Sylburgius’ edition, fills 48 pages, Greek and Jatin. The 
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Clemens Alexandrinus flourished in the close of the second 
and beginning of the third century. That at this time unitarians 
were not excluded by the baptismal creed is a point of impor- 
tance. Ido not find that it has been denied by any of Dr, 
Priestley’s opponents, and I presume it is not to be denied, that 
“there was no creed used in the Christian church, besides that 
which was commonly called the apostles [the same essentially, 
which now goes by that name,] before the council of Nice, and 
even after, that there was no other generally used at baptism.”* 


general subject of the book is the excellence of Christian knowledge in 
preference to philosophy. This fills more than 38 pages of the 48 without 
any mention of heretics. ‘‘A general invective against heresies and a dis. 
suasive of heresy, drawn from general topics, and not from the enormities 
of particular sects, fills eight pages more.” Then follows the list particularly 
noticed by Dr. Priestley, which fills perhaps three-fourths of one of the two 
remaining pages of the book; ‘‘for the last page is taken up with a whim. 
sical explanation of the Levitical marks of clean and unclean beasts; 
which are supposed to be types of the good and bad qualities of true Chris. 
tians and of heretics. Thus it appears,” says Dr. Horsley, ‘that the great 
part of the seventh book of the Stromata, which you had well nigh mistak- 
en for the whole, is somewhat less than one part in forty-eight.—But the 
Ebionites,’’ he continues, “have no place in that long list of heretics, which 
occupies almost the whole, or, to speak more accurately, a great part, or, 
to speak exactly, almost a forty-eighth part of the seventh book of the 
Stromata. I think indeed they have not, unless they be included, which I 
suspect may be the case, among the Peratic heretics.” 

Dr. Horsley certainly had some ground for this attack, and his opponent 
may appear to have merited some rebuke. But in the exultation of being 
witty, he seems not to have observed, that his facts and his raillery are not 
in perfect agreement. <A great part, according to Dr. Priestley, of the 
seventh book of the Stromata relates to the subject of heresies. It is only 
one part in forty-eight, says Dr. Horsley. It seems however that a general 
invective against heretics (an invective, by the way, from which Dr. Priest- 
ley has quoted some things to his purpose) fills eight pages, and that the 
$wo remaining pages relate to the subject of heresies. Now, though ten pages 

May not be a great part of forty-eight, yet I am not certain that they do 
not approach nearer to this, than to the proportion Dr. Horsley has stated. 
Somewhat more than one part in five, it seems he should have said, and 
not somewhat less than one part in forty-eight. The joke however Dr. 
Horsley thought too good a one not to be repeated, and in his ‘Remarks’ 
he tells us again, what he had formerly concluded to be “the proportion 
of the Priestleian to the vulgar whole.” 


* Hist. Eari. Opp. B. iii. c. 13. sect. 1. 
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The Monthly Reviewer brought forward a creed, before refer- 
red to, which Tertullian gives in his work De Prescriptione, in 
which it is said—*We believe that Christ was the Word by 
whom God made the worlds; and who at various times appear- 
ed to the patriarchs and prophets.” I do not find however that 
he maintained that this creed, or any one similar, was in the 
time of Tertullian used publicly in the church. It is given by 
Dr. Priestley with two other forms from Tertullian, and two 
from Irenzus, in his History of Early Opinions, B. i. c. 5. 
About the year 190—-Theodotus is said to have been ex- 
communicated by Victor Bishop of Rome (the same who ex- 
communicated all the Eastern churches, because they did not 
observe Easter at the same time with the Western) on account 
of his maintaining that Christ was simply aman. The story is 
told by a writer quoted by Eusebius. Dr. Priestley has a sec- 
tion* on this subject in his History of Early Opinions, to which 
I must refer the reader; only observing, that I have little doubt 
that he mistakes in saying—‘that it is not Caius, the writer 
quoted by Eusebius, who says that he was excommunicated on 
account of his being an unitarian, but Eusebius himself.” Dr. 
Priestley thinks that there is some room to doubt, whether The- 
odotus was excommunicated on account of his unitarian belief, 
“We find,” says Dr. Priestley, “that all the [Gentile] unitarians 
continued in communion with the catholic church till the time 
of Theodotus, about the year 200, when it is possible that, upon 
his excommunication, some of his more zealous followers might 
form themselves into separate societies. But we have no cer- 
tain account of any separate societies of unitarians till the ex- 
communication of Paulus Samosatensis, about the year 250, 
when, after him, they were called Paulians, or Paulanists. 
Others also, about the same time, or rather after that time, 
formed separate societies in Africa, on the excommunication 
of Sabellius, being, after him, called Sabellians.”} 
Dr. Priestley likewise says—“that none of the laity were 
excommunicated with Noetus [an unitarian] about 4. D. 220.” 
This assertion is erroneous, and he has corrected himself in a 


* Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. iiie c. 15. sect. 2, ¢ Ib. B, iii. c. 13. sect. 1, 
+ Ib. B. iii- c. 15. sect. 3. 
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later work, his History of the Christian Church. He there 
says—“Noetus, persisting in his opinions, was expelled from 
the church, of which he was a member, together with those who 
were of the same opinion with him.” 

Cyprian, who died about A. pb. 258, in a passage of an epis- 
tle to Jubaianus on the baptism of the heretics, quoted by 
Jamieson,* speaks of Patripassians (that is, of unitarians,) as 
heretics, and in such a manner that there is no question of their 
separation from the church; not indeed of the separation of the 
whole body of unitarians, but of those, who were more Zealous 
and openly maintained and defended their opinions. 

We come now to the times, when professed unitarians, of 
the class just mentioned, were, as is agreed on all sides, 
considered as heretics. In reviewing then the controversy, 
which we have just been examining, there are two questions to 
be considered. The first is—whether the Ebionites were her- 
etics, i.e. out of the communion of the church? ‘The second is 
—whether it appears that Gentile unitarians were heretics in 
the same sense during the two first centuries? To the first 
question it must be answered, in opposition to Dr. Priestley, 
that the Ebionites were heretics in the time of Irenzus; and 
how much earlier it cannot be determined. I have said in op- 
position to Dr. Priestley; but, as it seems to me, he has by no 
means written with his usual clearness upon this subject. In 
the following passage, he allows that they were not in commun- 
jon with the church. ‘It is probable therefore,” is his con- 
clusion of some remarks upon this subject, “that the Naza- 
renes, or Ebionites, were considered as in astate of excommu- 
nication, merely because they would have imposed the law of 
Moses upon the Gentiles, and refused to hold communion with 
any, besides those who were circumcised; so that, in fact, they 
excommunicated themselves.” } 

It is agreed that the Ebionites were not in communion 
with the church; and it must be conceded, I think, without 
doubt, that they were properly heretics. It is contended by 
the opponents of Dr. Priestley, that they were separated from 

* Jamieson, B. vie c. 1. sect. 1. 
¢ Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 10. 
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the church on account of their opinions concerning the person 
of Christ. But whatever might have been their opinions on 
this subject, there was a cause, which would necessarily have 
separated them from the church, and have made them heretics 
—their attachment to the Mosaiclaw. That, if this cause had 
been removed, their opinions concerning Christ would have ex- 
cluded them from communion with the church, during the first 
ages, must therefore be proved by other evidence, than the mere 
fact of their being heretics. 

With regard to the second question—whether it appear 
that unitarians, simply as such, were, during the two first cen- 
turies, cut off from the body of the church as heretics? It must 
be answered, that there is no pretence of any evidence that they 
were before the excommunication of Theodotus, about a. pb. 
190. Mosheim observes, that it does not appear that Praxeas, 
who flourished at the same time, and who openly maintained 
the unitarian doctrine, formed any separate societies.* That 
he had many followers there is no question. So clear is it; that 
prior to Theodotus no Gentile unitarians were heretics, that, as T 
have before mentioned, Dr. Priestley’s opponents have general- 
ly maintained that he was the first, at least among the Gentiles, 
who taught the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ. A- 
bout A. D. 220, Noetus and some of his followers were excom- 
municated as unitarians, and no long time after unitarians were 
spoken of by Cyprian as heretics. After the time of Origen, 
that is, after about the middle of the third century, there is no 
controversy that they were so considered. 

It does not follow however, that after this period there 
might not be many in the church, who did not embrace the 


*® Coetum tamen peculiarem homo hic non condidisse videtur. Sec. 
li. pars 2.cap.5. These few words his diffuse translator has spread out 
into the following:—“However ready many may have been to embrace 
this erroneous doctrine, it does not appear, that this sect formed to them- 
selves a separate place of worship, or removed themselves from the ordi- 
nary assemblies of Christians.” The word may, being omitted in this pas- 
sage as quoted in the Hist. of Earl. Opp, [vol. iii. pe 258.] Jamieson com. 
ments upon it as if the English had really been written by Mosheim. [Vol. 
ll, pe 328.) 

{ Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. J. c.4. sect. 6. 
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doctrine of the preexistence and divinity of Christ. These 
doctrines, according to Dr. Priestley, were considered as sub- 
lime and mysterious, and above the comprehension of the gen- 
erality. These therefore were suffered to rest in peace in their 
old opinions; and it was only those few men of learning and 
talents, who directly opposed the prevailing corruptions, and 
such as openly professed themselves their followers, who were 
cut off, or who separated themselves from the church, after the 
trinitarian party had prevailed among the body of clergy, among 
the teachers, the writers, the converts from Gentile philosophy. 


Of Hegesippus. 

ConnECTED with the preceding subject respecting heresy 
and heretics, is that part of the controversy, which related to 
Hegesippus. Hegesippus was a Jewish Christian, who wrote, 
about the year 170, an history of the church from the passion 
of our Lord to his own time. This history is now lost, except 
some fragments preserved by Eusebius. One of these frag- 
ments contains an enumeration of the heresies, which existed in 
his time, in which the Ebionites are not mentioned.* But the 
Ebionites did exist in the time of Hegesippus; and as he has 
not mentioned them as heretics, it is inferred that he did not 
consider them as such.—lIn reply to this it is said, that only 
some very scanty and imperfect fragments of his history are 
preserved, which, all brought together, would fill perhaps two 
pages and an half in a folio of moderate size;—that from them 
it is impossible to make out any thing like a list of the heretics 
of his age;—that we have no right to conclude from no mention 
of the Ebionites being found in these parts of his history, that 
they were not mentioned, or not mentioned as heretics, in his 
whole work;—that in the passage in question, the Cerinthians, 
undoubtedly heretics are omitted, and that their omission is as 
remarkable as that of the Ebionites. To these arguments Dr. 
Priestley replied in his History of Early Opinions, B. iii. c. 12, 
to which, for the sake of necessary brevity, I must refer the 
reader. 

But Dr. Priestley maintains, not onlv that it may be infer 
* See Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. i. c. 4 sect. 2. 
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red from Hegesippus, that the Ebionites were not heretics; 
but that it also may be shewn that he himself was an Ebionite, 
or in other words, a Jewish Christian, who believed the simple 
humanity of Christ, for the word Edionite is, as we have former- 
ly seen, used with considerable laxness of signification. This, if 
t could be established, would be avery important fact, for He- 
gesippus says, that in his journey to Rome, in which he visited 
many bishops, he found the same doctrine every where held, 
which was taught in the law by the prophets and by our Lord.* 
But Hegesippus, in affirming that the church held the true 
faith, must of course have meant, that his own faith and that of 
the church were the same. If therefore it can be shewn that he 
himself was a believer in the simple humanity of Christ, it fol- 
lows, that we have his testimony, that, in his time, this was the 
general belief of the body of Christians. For the arguments in 
proof of Hegesippus being an unitarian, which are not a little 
forcible, I must again refer to the chapter of Dr. Priestley be- 
fore mentioned, and only notice the objections by which they 
have been opposed. 

Justin Martyr, it is said, his predecessor, and Irenzus, his 
contemporary, who both held the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, speak in the same terms with Hegesippus of the unity 
of faith, which prevailed in the church. The catholic church, 
says the Monthly Reviewer, “Irenzus informs us in a strain of 
pious exultation, ‘though dispersed over the face of the whole 
earth, having received the true faith, preserved it carefully and 
uniformly; so uniformly as if it dwelt in one house, and pos- 
sessed but one heart and one soul.’ ”} 

“The reasons,” he adds, ‘which lead us to conclude that He- 
gesippus was no Ebionite, are these:—He informs us that he 
visited the churches, and found the bishops, whom he met at 
Rome, of one mind and of the same principles. Now what 
those principles were, Irenzus has informed us. The testimo- 
ty of Hegesippus is the testimony of a friend, who admired 
their unity of faith:—that faith which had been defended many 
years before by Justin Martyr, both in his celebrated Apology 
addressed to the emperor Antoninus Pius, and still more ex- 


* Euseb. Hist. Lib. iv. c. 22. { Monthly Review, vo}. lxix. p. 226, 
Vol. III, No. 2. 6 
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plicitly avowed and maintained in his dialogue with Trypho.— 
Again, Eusebius speaks of Hegesippus in the same terms of 
respect as he doth of the other and most orthodox Fathers of 
the primitive church;* he calls him one of the believing He. 
brews, and speaks of his five books concerning the preaching of 
the apostles, as containing a clear and authentic account of the 
subjects of which he treated. We again ask, if Eusebius would 
have borne such a testimony as this, to the character and writ. 
ings of Hegesippus, if he had been an Ebionite?+—a member 
of a sect posssesed (as Eusebius says) by a malignant demon?”: 

It is one argument in favor of Hegesippus being an unita. 
rian, that a writer, from whom Eusebius§ has given several 
extracts, in expressly quoting ancient authorities against the 
unitarians, has omitted to cite Hegesippus. To this it is re- 
plied, that he has in like manner omitted to cite either Athena- 
goras or Theophilus, who were both, as well as Hegesippus, 
contemporary with Irenzus. 

These objections are most of them either directly or indi- 
rectly answered by Dr. Priestley. | 

It is to be noticed that Dr. Priestley more than once, in 
in speaking of Hegesippus, mentions him through inadvertence, | 
as an earlier writer than Justin Martyr. His biographical chart | 
and his chronological table of writers are correct. According 












































* The passages,to which the Reviewer must refer and which Jamieson quotes, 1 
dare the following:—Eusebius [ Lib. iv. c. 8.] calls the work of Hegesippus, “s 
faithful relation of the Apostolic preaching” —ty amAayn magadocw t# Amos 


ToAime xnevypatos.—Fle says, [Lib.iv. c. 22.] that “he has left us a very full ' 
mention of what he himself thought” —t1g sdsas syrapens wAneiorarny mynn) a 
—and then quotes from him his testimony, given above, to the prevalence of f 
the right faith, and his account of heresies;—and he speaks of him [Lib. iv. ¢. k 
21.] in connexion with eight other contemporary writers, among whom is lre- 
nzus, as having transmitted in their orthodox writings the sound faith, conform- 
able to what was delivered by the Apostles—ay xes tig npcass TIS Amrosonsxt: 
mupadortus 4 THs dyes misiws eyyextos naTnArbsy opbodozia. i 
+ “Eusebius was not accustomed to conceal the errors of those whose writ: | 
ings he quotes—even of the orthodox themselves. He frankly acknowledged fi 
the mistakes of Papias and Irenzus, to say nothing of Tatian and others.” Kev. t] 


$ Monthly Review, vol. lxix. pp. 226, 227. 


§ Dr. Priestley erroneously says, “Eusebius himself;’’ and Jamieson follow’ 
him in this mistake. 
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to the latter Justin died A. D. 163, and Hegesippus flourished 
4.D.170. Dr. Priestley’s error had before been committed 
by Eusebius and Jerom.* 

—— 

WE come now to two subjects, which are but slightly con- 
nected with the main controversy. The first is an explanation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, which was given by Dr. Horsley, 
in commenting upon a passage of Athenagoras formerly men- 
tioned.t It is as follows:—“The sense” of this passage, he 
says, “is, that the personal subsistence of a divine Logos is im- 
plied in the very idea of aGod. And the argument rests ona 
principle which was common to all the Platonic fathers, and 
seems to be founded in scripture, that the existence of the Son 
flows necessarily from the Divine Intellect exerted on itself; 
from the Father’s contemplation of his own perfections. But 
as the Father ever was, his perfections have ever been, and his 
intellect hath been ever active. But perfections, which have 
ever been, the ever-active Intellect must ever have contemplat- 
ed; and the contemplation which hath ever been, must ever 
have been accompanied with its just effect, the personal exis- 
tence of the Son.” 

This hypothesis of Dr. Horsley was noticed by Dr. Priest- 
ley inhis First and Second Letters, who challenged his oppo- 
nent to produce any authority for it, ancient or modern. ‘This 
was done by Dr. Horsley in his fourth Supplemental Disquisi- 
tion; who showed, not indeed that his notion was common to all 
the Platonic Fathers, but that it was not peculiar to himself, 
and that a similar hypothesis had been held by others before 
him. Dr. Priestley noticed this Disquisition in the eighth of 
his Fourth Letters. 


Pee 


Tue other subject just referred to, Dr. Horsley introduced 
in his Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters; in which, as 
[have before observed, he seemed willing to escape from the 
further discussion of the points properly in controversy. In 
these Remarks he undertook, among other things, to prove— 


* Vide Euseb. Histe Lib. iv. c. 8. et not. Valesii ad loc. 
1 See page 26 of this volume of the Repository. + Charge iv. § 5. 
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. “The decline of Calvinism, amounting to almost a total 


extinction of it among the English Dissenters.” This was done 
to show the falsity of a principle, which Dr. Priestley had ad. 
vanced, viz.—“That great changes of opinion are not usually 
made of a sudden and never by great bodies of men.” I sup. 
pose that there is now no dispute, that Dr. Horsley was whol. 
ly mistaken with regard to the fact, which he endeavoured to 
establish. Another thing about which Dr. Horsley occupied 
himself in these Remarks, was to repel a slander, that he had 
spoken with contempt of the doctrines of Calvin. And the 
sixth chapter treats of the spirit of Dr. Priestley’s controversial 
writings. ‘These subjects occupy 25 pages out of 79, which is 
the whole number of pages in the Remarks. 





With regard to the arguments from reason, against the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which were urged in different Letters 
by Dr. Priestley, and the replies of Dr. Horsley contained in 
the Fifteenth of his Letters, I omit all particular account of 
them, as it was originally my intention to confine myself to a 
statement of the arguments from history. 

———~en—— 
ERRORS OF DR. PRIESTLEY. 

Tue following passage is from the first edition of the His 
tory of the Corruptions, p. 19. 

“With such apparent unfairness does Eusebius treat these 
unitarians, as to say, that Theodotus, who appeared about the 
year 190, and who was condemned by Victor, the successor of 
Zephyrinus, was the first who held that our Saviour was 
mere man; when in refuting their pretensions to antiquity, he 
goes no farther back than to Irenzus and Justin Martyr.” 

There are three mistakes, says the Monthly Reviewer in 
this short passage. 1. Victor was not the successor of Zephy- 
rinus; on the contrary Zephyrinus succeeded him. 2. The 
charge of unfairness, if it be true, is not to be applied to Euse- 
bius, but to a more ancient writer from whom he is giving 40 
extract; and 3. This ancient writer does not stop at Irenzus and 
Justin Martyr; but he says in the next sentence—‘Yea, more- 
over, the psalms and hymns, which from the beginning («megx%s) 
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were written by the faithful brethren, celebrate Christ, the 
Word of God, as God.” The Reviewer adds, that beside Ire- 
nzus and Justin Martyr, the writer in question mentions Miltia- 
des, Melito, Clemens, and Tatian.* 

Dr. Priestley says in his Reply to the Monthly Review, 
that he is of opinion, though he may be mistaken, that Eusebi- 
us speaks in his own person in what he has quoted. And that 
at least he adopts and makes himself answerable for the language 
of the ancient author whom he quotes: —“I acknowledge, how- 
ever,” he says, “that I should not have stopt at Justin Martyr, 
but have proceeded to mention the other authorities, quoted 
either by Eusebius, or his author: They are, however, of no 
sort of weight in the decision of the question, and all of them 
that are extant I had considered in the course of my work.’’} 

With respect to the mistake of making Victor the successor 
of Zephyrinus, Dr. Priestley says—-*I remember that the pas- 
sage stood right when it was first printed, but was altered, I 
cannot recollect how, or why, in the proof sheet. Men of much 
business, and of a very little candor, will easily excuse a slip of 
this kind.” 

The passage in question Dr. Priestley corrected in subse- 
quent editions of his History of the Corruptions, so as to say 
instead of *“*EKusebius”—“Eusebius, or a more ancient writer 
whom he quotes,” and instead of the “successor,” to sav the 
“predecessor” of Zephyrinus. There is, I think, little doubt, 
as I have before mentioned [p. 274, note], that Eusebius is not 
speaking in his own persone ‘There are no other alterations. 
Dr. Priestley has left that part of the sentence remaining, in which 
it is said, that no higher authority is quoted than Justin Martyr. 
Of the authors mentioned by name Justin is the oldest; and 
with regard to the ancient hymns in question, he might not per- 
haps think it necessary to go into an explanation concerning 
them in any subsequent edition of his smaller work, the Histo- 
ry of the Corruptions; when he had already done it in his large 
work, the History of Early Opinions;§ especially as a great 

* Monthly Review, vol. lxviii. p. 524. Vid. Euseb. Lib. v. c. 28. 

1 Reply to the Monthly Review, sect. 4 > Ib. sect. 7> 

§ B. iii. c, 15, sect. 1. 
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part of the evidence for the statements in the former work is to 
be found in the latter. He has on this account perhaps let the 
sentence remain, conveying his own opinion without its evi- 


dence. 
i 


Tue following is a passage from the Monthly Review of 
the History of the Corruptions—“Speaking of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Dr. Priestley says, very decisively, ‘this work is not 
quoted by Ireneus.’ Now this work is not only quoted by Ire- 
nzus, but the manner in which that ancient Father hath quoted 
it, hath occasioned much speculation among the ecclesiastical 
writers. That an Aistorian of the ‘Corruptions of Christianity’ 
should have overlooked this, is somewhat extraordinary! We 
could enumerate twenty authors, who have mentioned, with 
particular minuteness, the very singular respect which Irenzus 
paid to the Shepherd of Hermas.”* 

To this Dr. Priestley says—“I cannot now account for my 
saying that Hermas is not quoted by Irenzus, when it was a 
thing I could not but have observed, or read of.” Dr. Priest- 
ley however thinks it doubtful, from various circumstances 
which he mentions, whether Hermas be in fact quoted by Ire- 


nzus, though it has been so supposed. “I do not however,” he 
says, “insist upon this,.and shall correct the passage.” It has 
accordingly been omitted. 


TR 


Tue following is from Dr. Priestley’s History of the Cor- 
ruptions, sect. 2—p. 35, first edition. 

“As new opinions do not lay firm hold on the mind, forms 
of expression adapted to preceding opinions, will now and then 
occur, and as good sense will, in all cases, often get the better 
of imagination, we sometimes find these early writers [the early 
Fathers] drop the personification of the Logos, and speak of it 
as the mere attribute of God. 

“Thus Theophilus, who was contemporary with Justin, 
though a later writer, says, that when God said, /et us make 
man, he spake to nothing but his own Logos, or wisdom:” [#« 

* Monthly Review, vol. xviii. p. 525. 

t+ Reply to Monthly Review, sect. 7. 
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ahrw Qs iM sienxs, Tloincwpesy, “Ar 4 tT txuTe Aoyw, xas 7 cautov 
Lopeete J 

On this passage Dr. Horsley has more than three pages of 
remarks, but all which is important in them is as follows: —“Thie 
exact rendering,” he says, “of Theophilus’s words is to this ef- 
fect. ‘It was to no other person’ (that is the proper force of 
gx adaw tis, haud alii cuipiam). ‘It was to no other person that 
he said, Let us make, than to his own Word, and to his own 
Wisdom.’ tw iavre Aoyw xas ty iavrs Lope. The repetition of 
the demonstrative article with the pronoun, as well as the con- 
nexion by the copulative, clearly shows that Acyes and Logie, the 
Word and the Wisdom, are different things. Hath Dr. Priest- 
ley written a History of the Corruptions of Christianity, and 
hath he yet to learn, that inthe language of Theophilus and of 
the best writers of his age, the Word and the Wisdom (Aoyos 
and Ze) are used as proper names of the second and third 
persons of the Trinity? If his own reading in those early Fa- 
thers hath been so confined, that not one of the clear, unequivo- 
cal instances that occur in Theophilus himself, in Origen, in 
Tatian, and Irenzus, hath ever fallen under his own proper ob- 
servation; he might have been informed of this peculiarity of 
their stile, from the notes which accompany the text of Theoph- 
ilus in Bishop Fell’s edition, printed at Oxford in 1684; which, 
as it is inserted in his catalogue of principal editions, it is pos- 
sible he may have seen. Theophilus’s assertion, that God spake 
to no other person than his Word and his Wisdom, is an asser- 
tion that he spake to persons of no less dignity than the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.” * 

The following is Dr. Priestley’s reply: —“In translating the 
passage in Theophilus, in which mention is made of God’s 
speaking to nothing but his own word and wisdom, I inadvert- 
ently used the particle or for and, as you observe; but I 
do not see how the right translation is at all less favorable to my 
‘argument, as it may still be interpreted of God’s speaking, as it 
were, to himself, or to his own attributes, and by no means nec- 
essarily implies that the word and wisdom of God were distinct 
persons. However I have other instances in proof of what I 


* Charge iii. ¢ 2. 





——————— 
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advanced that are not liable to any charge of ambiguity, which 
it therefore behoved you to consider.” * 

The reader who is not familiar with Dr. Horsley’s manner, 
and who has no other knowledge, respecting the passage in 
question, except what he derives from merely reading Dr. 
Horsley’s attack and Dr. Priestley’s answer, may perhaps con- 
¢lude that the latter was guilty of a mistake, which discovers 
very gross ignorance. This is evidently the impression that 
Dr. Horsley intended to make. Such a one may therefore be 
somewhat surprized to learn, that Petavius, a man whose eru- 
dition is scarcely ever spoken of except in terms of wonder, did 
not, any more than Dr. Priestley, suppose this passage of The- 
ophilus to refer to the three persons of the orthodox trinity; 
and that if this be an error, he is equally liable with Dr. Priest- 
ley to the charge of very confined reading in the early Fathers. 
“Theophilus,” he says, “explains the trinity very differently 
from what is consistent with Christianity.” Then, after quot- 
ing the passage in question, he adds—“‘In this there is no men- 
tion of the Spirit, which he seems to have confounded with the 
Logos. For I have before shewn that this writer calls the Lo- 
gos both ‘the Spirit of God’ and truly ‘Wisdom.’”+ Bull, who 
quotes this passage of Petavius, and from whom Dr. Horsley, 
as I suppose, has borrowed his explication of Theophilus, answers, 
that the ancients confounded the names of the second and third 
persons of the trinity; that they sometimes called the second per- 
son “the Spirit of God,” which was commonly the name of the 
third; and sometimes the third person “Wisdom” ZO@IA, which 
was commonly the name of the second.{—But it is still furtherto 


* First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. & 

+ Trinitatem longe aliter explicat Theophilus quam Christiana fert professio. 
. .+ Ibi mentio nulla Spiritus, quem cum t# Aoye confudisse videtur. Eundem 
quippe Aoyoy et wvsvmm TB Ite et vere coPsay appellasse superius ostendimus. 
Petay. De Trin. L.i. c. 3. n. 6. 

¢ Veteres secundz et tertiz personz, ob communem utrique tum naturam, 
‘um ab eadem xnyq Jtotnres derivationem etiam nomina fecisse communia. 
Hine ut secundam #zesaees aliquando Spiritum Dei vocant, (ut superius osten- 
gum est) quo tertiam frequentius designant; ita nomine ce@ses nonnunquam 
tertiam personam indigitant, quo tamen secundam @s 64s To weAv notare s0- 
lent. Hoc preter Theophilum, ab Irenzo quoque et Origine factum esse alibi 
ebservabimus. Def. Fid. Nic. sec. ii. cap. 4.§ 10. 
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be observed, that Dr. Priestley was not unacquainted with the sup- 
posed use in question of the word Zegia, Wisdom, to designate 
the third person of the trinity; though Dr. Horsley implies the 
contrary; and it is remarkable that this appears from his com- 
ment (in the first edition of the History of the Corruptions*) 
upon another passage of Theophilus, to be next mentioned, 
which, as he has particularly noticed the passage, Dr. 
| Horsley must have seen—‘It could hardly,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, “have been imagined from this passage, that by Wis- 
dom, Theophilus meant the Holy Spirit, the third person in 
the modern trinity, had not the same term been used by other 
writers, and especially by Tatian, who was contemporary with 
| Theophilus. For he also makes a trinity of God, his word, 
and his wisdom.” 

Dr. Horsley has reasoned from the phrase Ove waa ri, as 
necessarily signifying a person. ‘The ‘nothing but’ of Dr. 
Priestley’s English,” he says, “conveys quite another idea than 
the ovx «#Arrw rave err’ n Of Theophilus’ Greek.” And accordingly, 
| instead of saying—“It was to NOTHING BUT his own Word and 
Wisdom, that God spake,” he translates—“It was to No OTHER 
eersON,” &c. This however is not the necessary force of the 
phrase in question. 

{ confess that I have some doubt whether Dr. Priestley 
nas committed any other mistake respecting this passage of 
| theophilus, except translating or instead of and, a mistake, 
hich I am sorry to see he has not corrected. 

—_— 

Tue following is from the first edition of the History of the 
Corruptions (p. 99.) 

“Theophilus says, that the three days which preceded the cre- 
ition of the heavenly bodies on the fourth day, in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, represent the sacred mystery of the trinity, viz. 
‘God, the Word, and Wisdom.? He adds, ‘the fourth day is the 
‘ype of man, who needs light, that the word may be God, and 
the man wisdom.’ ” 

The latter part of this passage is thus translated by Dr. 


Horsley: —“Having said, that the three first days were types of 
© P. 99. 
Vol. ILI. No. 2. 4 
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the trinity, Theophilus adds, ‘The fourth was a type of Man, 
who is in need of Light. ‘That there might be, or, So tha 
there is, God, the Word, the Wisdom, Man.’”* [ive 4 Qi, 
Moyes, Zodiac, Ardgwros. ] 

Dr. Priestley acknowledged his first translation to be wrong, 
and has corrected it in conformity to that of Dr. Horsley; mak. 
ing however the same use of the passage as before. 

Dr. PRIESTLEY, in the first edition of the History of the 
Corruptions, (p. 74.) says—“Both Noetus and Sabellius were 
charged by their adversaries with being patripassians, but ac. 
cording to Epiphanius, Noetus was simply an unitarian, declar- 
ing upon all occasions with great boldness, that ‘he neither 
knew nor worshipped any God but one.’ ” 

On this Dr. Horsley remarks—‘Noetus’ confession, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, was this:—‘that he ackowledged one 
God, who was begotten, who suffered and died.’ But sup 
pressing, or in your rapid. glances having not observed, the 
latter part of this acknowledgment, asserting the sufferings and 
death of his one God; you produce Epiphanius as an evidence, 
that—‘Noetus was simply an unitarian,’” &c.+ 

Dr. Priestley acknowledged his error, and has expunge! 
the latter part of the sentence. 

Dr. Hors ey objects to the representation of Dr. Priestiey 
in the following sentence, (History of the Corruptions, P. 1. 
sect. 4.) 

“Some persons in opposing Sabellius, having made three 
Hypostases, which we now render persons, separate from eaci 
other, Dionysius, bishop of Rome, quoted with approbation by 
Athanasius himself, said that it was making three Gods.” 

The sentence in which the persons opposing Sabellius art 
described, is as fo!l!ows:—Eus Teess Umorawtss, Lives LAAHAWH, BHITA 
mars xixwpiopsrns, Oiscgourtes tay ayiay tesada This Dr. Horsley 
translates—dividing the Holy Trinity into three persons, “un 
related to each other, and distinct in all respects.” ‘In your 
transaltion of the passage,” he says to Dr. Priestley, “by omit 

* Charge iv. § 11. + Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. $6 | 
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ting the very significant adjective gees, and the very emphatical 
adverb xavraxacs, you leave hardly any difference between the 
opinion which Dionysius censured, and the catholic faith, which 
Athanasius maintained.”* 

—— 

In noticing what he considers Dr. Priestley’s inaccuracies 
in the History of the Corruptions, Dr. Horsley has the follow- 
ing passage:—Such is your assertion [vol. i. p. 61.] that in the 
age of Tertullian it was not pretended ‘that the subject of the 
trinity was above human comprehension;’ when but a few pag- 
es back [vol. i. p. 37-] you had produced a passage from Ire- 
neus, in which the generation of the Son, which is a part only 
of the subject, is mentioned as so wonderful a thing, as to be 
understood by none ‘except the Father, who begat, and the Son, 
who is begotten.’ ”}—It is only necessary to observe, that Dr. 
Horsley in his first quotation has inserted the words, of the 
trinity, which are not in the original; that it is not of the 
whole of this subject that Dr. Priestley is speaking; and that 
between the two passages Dr. Horsley has given, the follow- 
ing occurs, (p- 38.) ‘It must be understood, that when the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ was first started, it was not 
pretended, except by Irenaeus in the passage above quoted (who 
was writing against persons who pretended to more knowledge 
of this mysterious business than himself), that there was any 
thing unintelligible in it, or that could not be explained.” 

In his First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Dr. Priestley quoted 
Chrysostom, as saying, that “Our Saviour never [s sarraye | 
taught his own divinity in express words.” This error was 
pointed out by a correspondent of Dr. Horsley, and is correct- 
ed by Dr. Priestley in his History of Early Opinions, where he 
again quotes the passage. He there renders it—Our Saviour 
did not always teach,” &c. [Vol. ii. p. 73.] 

—— 

Dr. Horstey had affirmed that Grotius maintained the high 

orthodoxy of the Nazarenes,{ making the following reference— 


* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 1. § 7. ¢ 1b.¢4. 
+ See Repository, vol. » pp. 232, 233, note. 
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Grotius in Matth.c.1. Dr. Priestley produced a passage from 
the comment in question (Grotii, Op. vol. ii. p. 4¢*), in which 
he speaks of the Nazarenes without any such assertion. There 
is another passage respecting them however in the same com. 
ment, (p. 5.}) which, whether it support him or not, was the 
one to which Dr. Horsley referred. This was pointed out to 
Dr. Priestley by a friend, and is produced and commented up. 
on by him, in the Appendix to his Second Letters. On this 
Dr. Horsley remarks:—“'lo prove that Grotius fails me, and 
says no such thing as I ascribe to him, Dr. Priestley produces 
a passage from Grotius, to which I never meant to ailude, and 
which is indeed nothing to the purpose. But he takes no no- 
tice of the passage upon which my assertion was built, and to 
which the margin of my publication referred him. 

“The satisfaction which it gave me to find myself thus 
confuted, was still increased, by the retraction of this confuta- 
tion in my adversary’s appendix. A _ retraction, which in 
effect is little less than the confession of the fraudulent trick, 
which, had not the advice of friends seasonably interposed, itis 
too evident, he meant to put upon tlre public. I say upon the 
public; for upon me he could not think that it would pass. 
Whatever may be his opinion of my learning; he has, I believe, 
had some experience of my vigilance, in watching the move- 
ments of an enemy; and he could not imagine, that the passage, 
which he produces, would pass with myself, for that which | 
cited. But he has heard perhaps from those who know me, of the 
constitutional indolence which dcmineers in my disposition; 
and under this circumstance, and the declaration which I had 
made of my intention to give him no reply, he thought himself 
secure against detection.” } 

I scarcely know a specimen of controversial insolence and 
indecency more disgraceful to its author than that which I have 
just quoted. 


Dr. Horstey had said, “that the genus could not be pre- 
dicated of the specific differences.” Dr. Priestley appears, 


* “Certe Nazarzi illi Bereenses,” &c. 


¥ —“non probantur in fidei negotio,” &e. + Remarks, P. i. § 4% 
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through inadvertence, to have understood this, (as in fact to 
give any force to Dr. Horsley’s remark it is necessary it should 
be understood) “that the genus could not be predicated of the 
species,” and to have answered it accordingly. On his answer 
Dr. Horsley remarks: Remarks, P. i. § 8, and note. 

i 

In the seventh of his First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Dr. 
Priestley wrote as follows:—‘‘as you recommend the writings of 
Bishop Bull, without exception, I presume you approve of his 
Defence of the damnatory clause in the Athanasian creed, (in- 
deed you mention this among his most valuable works) and 
this, in my opinion, is going back into all the darkness and hor- 
ror of popery.” 

There is no such work of Bishop Bull as what Dr. Priestley 
mentions; and this was observed by Dr. Horsley in reply. The 
work to which Dr. Priestley referred was his Judicium Eccle- 
sie Catholice, &c. i.e. The judgment of the catholic church in 
the three first centuries, concerning the necessity of believing 
that our Lord Fesus Christ is the true God; in which Bull 
undertakes to defend the anathema annexed to the Nicene 
creed, “a thing,” says Dr. Priestley, “of exactly the same na- 
ture with the damnatory clause of the Athanasian.” Dr. Priest- 
ley excuses himself for his error, as not having had the book be- 
fore him when he wrote; and as having spoken of it from mem- 
ory. The Judicium Ecclesie Catholice was particularly re- 
commended by Dr. Horsley, Chargei. § 1. 

Tue following is from the Hist. of Early Opinions, iii. 281. 

“Grabe says, that Ebion (by which we must understand 
some Ebionite) wrote an exposition of the prophets, as he col- 
lected from some fragments of Irenzus’s work, of which he 
gives some account in his note upon the place.” 

‘Lhe error here is, that Dr. Priestley should have said, from 
some fragments of Ebion’s work, instead of Irenzus’s, as ap- 
pears from the note of Grabe, which he has given in the mar- 
gin. Dr. Priestley has stated the fact correctly in the third of 
his Second Letters to Dr. Horsley. Jamieson remarks upon 
this tmportant error with his usual diffuseness: vol. 11. pp. 58, 59, 
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Dr. PriestTey brings a great number of passages from 
the Fathers, to prove, that John first clearly taught the divinity 
of Christ.* One of these is from Eusebius, which he has trans- 
lated as follows:—“John began the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, that being reserved for him, as the most worthy.” 

Dr. Priestley should have said, that John began with the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. Eusebius is comparing him 
with Matthew and Luke, who began with his genealogy accord- 
ing to the flesh. The passage however is still directly in proof 
of that, for which Dr. Priestley has adduced it; the latter part, 
in which it is said, that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
was reserved for John, being correctly rendered. ‘The error is 
pointed out by Jamieson. 

ANOTHER error, relating to the same subject, is noticed by 
John Pye Smith in his Letters to Mr. Belsham. It is in the fol- 
lowing passage: [ Hist. of Earl. Opp. vol. iil. pp. 128, 129.] 

“Chrysostom represents all the preceding writers of the New 
Testament as children, who heard, but did not understand 
things, ‘and who were busy about cheese-cakes and childish 
sports, but John,’ he says, ‘taught what the angels themselves 
did not know before he declared it;’ and he represents them as 
his most attentive auditors.” 


The whole citation is here erroneous. The persons whom 
Chrysostom represents as children, &c. were those auditors of 


John, who did not understand his doctrine.—In the same par- 
agraph the word undbegotten should be on/y begotten. 

Tue following is from the History of Early Opinious, Vol. 
lile pe 239. 

“As to the term Alogi, given to the unitarians by Epipha- 
nius, it may be safely concluded, that it was imposed on a false 
pretence, viz. their denying the authenticity of the writings of 
the apostle John, and their ascribing them to Cerinthus, /or 
which there is no evidence besides his own.” 

Philaster, a later writer than Epiphanius, and who is sup- 


* Hist, of Earl. Opp. B. iii. c. 7. + Eus. Hist. Lib, iii. cap. 4 
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posed by some to have made use of his work in writing his 
own upon heresies, “thas too,” says Lardner, “a heresy that re- 
jected John’s gospel and revelation, and ascribed both to Ce- 
rinthus; he does not call them by any name.” Austin and John 
Damascenus, after Epiphanius, speak likewise of persons who 
rejected St. John’s Gospel and the Apocalypse, and who were 
called Alogi. So likewise another late anonymous author of 
the Predestinati. Jamieson, [vol. ii. p. 286.] after mentioning 
the above writers, endeavours to prove in addition that Irenzus 
likewise speaks of heretics who rejected St. John’s gospel; but 
in this is not, I think, supported by the words of that author, 
which he has quoted. ‘There is no doubt however, that before 
the time of Irenzus there were heretics, who rejected the gos- 
pel of St. John, as Marcion, for instance, and his followers. 
The Ebionites likewise, according to Irenzus, made use of the 
gospel of St. Matthew only. But the question is—whether 
there were in reality any sect, answering to the descrip- 
tion given of the Alogi by Epiphanius, and who retain- 
ing the other scriptures, rejected the writings of St. John; or, 
whether this sect be the mere fiction of Epiphanius, as Dr. 
Priestley and Lardner suppose? With respect to Irenzus the 
answer is, that no such sect is mentioned by him. Dr. Priest- 
ley’s statement, respecting Epiphanius?’ account of the Alogi in 
his History of the Corruptions, is not liable to the same objec- 
tion as that in his later work. He there says—*no other per- 
son before Epiphanius makes any mention of such a thing.” P. 


i. S€Cte 1. 
ED GR Cnr 


In Dr. Priestley’s Biographical Chart prefixed to the Histo- 
ry of Early opinions, Plotinus is placed a century earlier than 
he ought to be. One of Dr. Priestley’s opponents, a Mr. Howes, 
labored to represent this as intentional on the part of Dr. Priest- 
ley, for the purpose of giving the idea that the early Fathers 
borrowed their Platonism from him. ‘The date of Plotinus is 
given correctly in Dr. Priestley’s Chronological Table. See 
on this subject Dr. Priestley’s Letters to Candidates for Or- 
ders, Letter iv. p. 97. 
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“Two inconsiderable mistakes,” says Dr. Priestley, “Mr. 
Howes has observed in my History, which I shall correct. ... 
I had rendered Adsavger abominable rites; whereas Mr. Howes, 
with great probability, conjectures, p. 73, that it means the 
abomination with which, according to Epiphanius, the Ebionites 
held other people. He also justly observes, that I had no 
foundation for saying that the word Edion (and not Ebionite ) 
was not mentioned by Tertullian.”’* 

In quoting a passage from Irenzus,} Dr. Priestley has repre- 
sented him as saying —“Gud—will judge the Ebionites.” The 
subject of the verb is not God, but, “the spiritual believer,” 
Irenzus says, “the spiritual believer—will judge,” &c. This 
error is noticed by Dr. Horsley in his Third Disquisition. 

WITH respect to the veracity of Origen, Dr. Priestley no- 
tices Jerom’s saying that he adopted the Platonic doctrine of 
the subserving of truth to utility. But he adds—“Jerom was 
far from saying, that ‘Origen reduced his theory to practice.’ 
He mentions no instance whatever of his having recourse to it, 
and is far, indeed, from vindicating asy person in asserting, 
that to silence an adversary, he had recourse to the wilful and 
deliberate allegation of a notorious falsehood.”t{ Jerom, as 
quoted by John Pye Smith in his Letters to Mr. Belsham, says 
—“Origin, Methodius, Eusebius, and Appolinarius write ma- 
ny thousand lines against Celsus and Porphyry. ‘Think by 
what arguments, and by what slipperly sophisms, they con- 
fute the entwisted artifices of the diabolical spirit; and because 
they are sometimes forced to it, in answer to the objections of 
the heathens, they say not what they think, but what the case 
requires.—“‘It is astonishing,” says Mr. Smith, “that in the same 
page, in which Dr. Priestley refers to this very passage, he 
goes on to say—‘Jerom was far from saying that Origen reduc- 
ed his theory to practice.” If Dr. Priestley be understood 
to mean that Jerom did not say or insinuate that Origin was 
ever guilty of wilful falsehood, his assertion is correct. 


* Letters to Candidates for Orders, p. 102. 
¢ Hist. of Earl, Opp. voli. p. 279. + Ib. vob. iii. pp. 199, 300 
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—— 

Hisvory of Early Opinions, Vol. iti. p. 192.—Dr. Priest- 
ley should have translated loct injuria—y defiling the place, 
not by destroying the place. ‘The error is noticed by Jamieson, 
(Vol. ii. p. 173-] whe objects likewise to his translation of the 
words in the same passage—guia tum pene omnes Christum, &c. 

SsMmE work, Vol. iii. p. 259 —Quotation from Nicephorus. 
Jamieson [Vol. ii. p. 333.] says, that Nicephorus is here speak- 
ing of the times of Constantine, when as it is agreed that uni- 
tarians held separate assemblies, the quotation is nothing to Dr. 
Priestley’s purpose. I think however Jamieson’s own statements 
and the passage itself show, that Nicephorus is not speaking 
of the times of Constantine. 

Same work, Yol. iii. p. 308.—“After the bishops,” says 
Dr. Priestley, “had deposed Paulus Samosatensis, it is observa- 
ble that only sixteen signed the condemnation.” The ground of 
this statement is, that onlv the names of sixteen are prefixed 
to the synodical epistle giving an account of the condemnation 
of Paul, as preserved by Eusebius, B. vii. cap. 30. But after 
these names it is added—*and all the rest assembled with us, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the neighbouring cities and 
provinces; and the churches of God.” Whether there be suf- 
hcient foundation for Dr. Priestley’s remark I do not pretend to 
determine. Jamieson objects to it as erroneous. [Vol. ii. p. 
416. seqq- | 

Same work, Vol. iii. p. 197.—Quotation from Origen. 
Jamieson thinks that the passage of Origen (which is given in 
the margin) does not support Dr. Priestley’s inference. He 
supposes Fudeis to be understood after eis. [Vol. ii. p. 168.] 

— 

Same work, Vol. iii. p. 252. Dr. Priestley, speaking of 
the Jewish Christians, who were driven from Jerusalem by the 
edict of Adrian, says—“It is most probable that they joined 
their brethren at Pella, or Berea in Syria, from whence they 


had cgme to reside at Jerusalem;” According to Jamieson he 
Vol. III. No. 2, * 
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should have said, Pella in Perea. Pella being a city in Perza, 
a country beyond the Jordan, where the Jewish Christians retir- 
ed before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. There was a 
city of Syria, called Berea. 


cc 


SAME work, Vol. ili. p. 163. “Irenzus objects to the 
Gnostics that they were of late date, but says nothing of the 
Ebionites in that respect.” Jamieson [vol. ii. p. 61.] says, 
that it is not to the Gnostics generally, but only to a part of them, 
that Irenzeus thus objects. ‘The remark would be wholly un- 
important if it were correct; but I think it will appear from the 
original, that it is not. [See Irenzus, Lib. ili. c. 4.] 


ne BI 


SAME work, Vol. iii. pp. 164, 165. Epiphanius makes the 
Ebionites and Nazarenes contemporary with St. John. “It must 
be owned however,” says Dr. Priestley, “that, in no perfect 
consistence with this account, Epiphanius places the origin of 
the Nazarenes after the destruction of Jerusalem.” Jamieson 
[vol. ii. pp. 67, 68.] objects that there is no inconsistency ;—that, 
according to Epiphanius, St. John lived to the reign of Trajan; 
and that in the section in which he makesEbion contemporary 
with the Nazarenes, he says, that at the time “all the believers 
in Christ lived in Perza,”’ i. e. after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, “occasion was given to Ebion” to make proselytes. 


te 


Same work, Vol. iii. p. 87. Quotation from Athanasius. 
“For the Jews... thought that Christ was a mere man, onl) 
that he came of the seed of David,” &c. [evopeZov ror yessor Yror 
avbewmov, gover sx omrtgiaros Aabesd coxirbas. | Dr. Horsley in his 
eleventh letter, and a correspondent of his contend, that egysctas 
should be translated in a future sense. ‘They thought,” is Dr. 
Horsley’s translation, ‘‘that Christ was a-coming as a mere man 
only.” 

en 

I HAVE thus noticed all the charges of error, with which 
I am acquainted, made by any respectable authority against 
Dr. Priestley, in regard to his quotations, his translations, ané 
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his statements of facts. I have noticed every thing in Jamieson, 
(except what I may have accidentally passed over) which I did 
not think founded upon too obvious a blunder, or in itself too 
idle a cavil to be produced. I cannot think that any consider- 
able number of real errors, which have been charged upon Dr. 
Priestley, has escaped me, and I believe very few of any mate- 
rial importance. I confess I am astonished at the smallness of 
the whole number which has appeared, not merely in the collec- 
tion just made, but in the course of these accounts. ‘Though 
knowing something of the controversy before I gave it particu- 
lar attention, I knew that the charges against Dr. Priestley of 
carelessness, error, and misrepresentation, had been greatly 
exaggerated, yet I did not expect to find them so wholly with- 
out any proper foundation. The History of Early Opinions, 
requiring as it did a great compass and variety of learning, for 
any thing that has yet appeared, is one of the most accurate 
works of the same nature, which has ever been given to the 
world. “Out of eighteen hundred references,” says Dr. Priestley, 
speaking of this publication, “I will gladly compound for eigh- 
teen being found defective.” In his preface to it he expresses 
himself in the following manner:— With great tranquillity and 
satisfaction, therefore, I now commit this history to my friends, 
and to my enemies; sufficiently aware that it is not without its 
defects to exercise the candor of the former, and the captious- 
ness of the latter. But no work of this extent, and of this nature, 
can be expected to be perfect. I have myself discovered great 
mistakes and oversights in those who have gone before me; 
and notwithstanding all my care, I shall not be surprized if 
those who come after me, especially if they walk over the 
same ground more icisurely than I have done, should find some 
things to correct in me. ‘lo make this as easy as possible, I 
have printed my authorities at full length. But I am confi- 
dent, that all my oversights will not invalidate any position of 
consequence in the whole work; and this is all that the real 
inguirer after truth will be solicitous about.” 

As to the charges of wilful e1 ror and intentional misrepre- 
sentation; if the preceding statements be correct, they of course 
fall to the ground. But £ suppose that no man of any reputa- 
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tion himself will, at the present day, pretend to revive these 
charges against the character of Dr. Priestley. 


——¢ Gree 
MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


Tis account having already occupied so much space, f 
will only notice very briefly a few of those things, upon which I 
might otherwise have somewhat enlarged. 

—_s 

SINCE writing in the last number of the Repository what 
respects the great difference of the notions of the early Fathers 
concerning the trinity from the present orthodox doctrine, I 
have met with the following passage of Semler—a writer, says 
Professor Marsh, “who has made a more particular study of 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps than any man that ever lived.”— 
“Tiaque nemo fere eruditiorum hodie dubitat, paucos istos 
scriptores Christianos, qui ante concilium Nicenum fuerunt, 
non parum differre in describenda trinitate, ab auctoribus, qui 
inde a seculo quarto vergente scripserunt; licet fuerint adhuc 
patrum nostrum memoria, qui aliam sententiam tenerunt, pre- 
eunte G. Bullio.”* i. e.—“Scarce any one of the more learned 
now-a-days doubts, that those few Christian writers, who lived 
before the council of Nice, differed not a little in their accounts 
of the trinity from the authors who wrote after the latter part 
of the fourth century; though there were some, in the memory 
of our fathers, who, following Bull, maintained a different opin- 
ion.” Dr. Horsley, one of these followers of Bull, has, it seems, 
according to Semler, progressed no further in his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical antiquity than those who lived within the memory 


of our fathers. 
a 


In looking through Dr. Priestley’s History of Early Opin- 
ions, I cannot find that he has produced the following passage 
from Epiphanius’ heresy of Sabellius, which, as well as many 
others that he has quoted, and which I have not mentioned, 
confirms his opinion of the prevalence of unitarianism among 
the great body of Christians. It is referred to in his History 


* Semleri Institut. ad Doctrinam Christianam liberaliter discendam, 
3774. Lib. ils Cap. 3—$§ 109— De 305. 
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of the Christian Church, Vol. i. p. 355.—**Therefore,” says E- 
piphanius, “when they [the Sabellians] meet any of those, who 
are more simple or well meaning, such as do not clearly under- 
stand the sacred writings, they propose this question to them— 
what shall we say—do we hold one God or three Gods? which, 
when he that is conscientious and not perfect in the knowledge 
necessary to safety hears, immediately, being troubled in mind, 
he consents to their error, and is found denying God—denying 
the existence of the Son of the Holy Spirit.* 

The passage of Origen mentioned Rep. Vol. i. p. 272, note 
(}), is too long to be here produced: ( 26 is an error of the 
press for § 24. Op. Tom. iv. pp. 347, 348. Edit. Delaru. 

I HAvE in these accounts spoken of those who were some- 
times called Patripassians, and likewise of the Sabellians as being 
no other than properly unitarians. There is very little doubt, 
that the charge against the former of believing that the Father 
suffered, was a mere calumny, or rather a mere sophism of 
their opponents, which in fact is contradicted in the very writ- 
ings of the latter; nor 1s there more doubt that the Sabellians 
believed in one God without distinction of persons, and in the 
proper humanity of our Saviour. On the whole of this subject 
the reader may consult the History of Early Opinions, Vol. iii. 
chapters xvii. & xviii.—See also Lardner’s Credibility, Part ii. 
41. Works, Vol. iii. pp. 12,13. (he here refers to Beausobre,) 
and his History of Heretics, B. il. c. 20. sect.8 Works, Vol. 
ix. p. 497. in which last passage the quotations given are quite 
decisive, that the charge of making the Father suffer was urged 
against those who did not maintain or admit the opinion. 

No one will suppose that it has been at all in my pewer to 
give even a summary of a great part of the evidence produced 


* Esra cray cuovarrycact tist Tay a@trArctatoy 4 axteaiory, tay un Ta 
cadn tay Oawy YeePav yivwonovray, THY River autos vPnysrtas TavTyy—T 
AY racer, w OVTOs, Eve CQtov exoner, n TecIs DEBS; oTaY Os axBoH o EY EVAWOEA 
WY, Koes pen TH Terese THs aoPuraas tmigapsyos, tvbus Tor vey tapuy bas, cvy- 
XLTUT DET LE TH EXELIOY WAGIY, Kas EVELTKET ES EVEVES TOY Ofor, Kas SigicxETas 
aeveusves To eves Ysory xas To aysov Mvevee. Epiph. Op, ‘Tom. i. p. 
$14. Edit. Petay. 
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by Dr. Priestley, in respect to the prevalence of unitarianism in 
the Gentile church. I have noticed only that which has been 
controverted. See particularly History of Early Opinions, 
Vol. iii. from p. 319 to the end, where are some very impor- 
tant statements, to which no answer has been attempted even 
by Jamieson. 


I xp noted several things to be observed upon respecting 
Dr. Horsley’s writings in this controversy, but I will merely 
mention them very briefly, as proper to be attended to by his 
reader. 

1. CHARGE i. § 3. p. 12. Dr. Horsley asserts, in a comment 
on John, c.i. v. 2. that the natural force of ebres is to signify 
this person. See the answers of Dr. Priestley (First Letters, 
Let. 1.) the note of a correspondent to the gentleman’s maga- 
zine, published in the appendix to Dr. Horsley’s letters, and 
Dr. Horsley’s very characteristic reply to the latter; in which, 
though he allows that ebres “is applicable to any thing of which 
the writer is speaking that happens to be of the masculine gen- 
der,” he yet attempts to defend the ground he had formerly 
taken. This appeal to a supposed hidden and latent sense of 
words was not unfrequent with Dr. Horsley in this controversy, 
and was, I believe, in every case as unfounded, as in the pres- 
ent. See what he says of the xabws adAnbeaa eye of Epiphanius, 
(Rep. vol. i. pp- 244, 245 )—the oueormg nuesy Of Origen (Ib. pp. 
252, 253.) &e. 2. Charge 1.§15. p. 33. The writer, quot- 
ed by Eusebius, is probably antedated by Dr. Horsley. Lard- 
ner supposes him not earlier than the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. 3. Remarks, Part i. § 15. p. 346. Compare what Hors- 
ley says of Sir I. Newton’s Letter on 1 John v. 7. with the high 
praise bestowed upon it by Professor Marsh in his notes on 
Michaelis, Vol. i. p. 523. and by Wetstein in his Prolegomena 
p- 185. Compare likewise what Dr. Horsley says of Mr. 
Travis’ “very able vindication” of this text, with what is now 
universally known to be the character of Mr. Travis’ very weak 
and ignorant production.——4. Letter 15. p. 255. | Remarks 
P. is § 7 pe 338. Compare the manner in which Dr. 
Horsley speaks of the Parmenides of Plato, and the ad- 
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miration which he expresses for “that profound book” and 
for its mysterious doctrines, with the opinion given of it 
by the author of a very able Review of Taylor’s Plato, in 
the twenty-seventh number of the Edinburgh Review. The 
latter writer supposes that Plato in this piece introduces the 
sophist whose name it bears, explaining his doctrines, merely 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule; and calls it “ob- 
scure nonsense—evidently left by Plato as a model of absurdi- 
ty.” Dr. Priestley had before spoken of it as wholly void of 
good sense. See his Second Letters, p. 145. 5. In his Dis- 
sertation on the famous passage in Tertullian, Dr. Horsley has 
changed, through inadvertance, the ne dixerim of this passage 
into pene dixerim. ‘The error is scarcely worth noticing; ex- 
cept that Dr. Horsley has half a page of comment on the /a- 
tent force of this phrase: p. 428. 6. Dr. Horsley had charged 
Dr. Priestley with borrowing from Zuicker and Episcopius. 
Dr. Priestley replied, that of Zuicker he did not recollect ever 
to have heard, and that he was not acquainted with the opinion 
of Episcopius, (First Letters p. 2). Dr. Horsley replied (p. 
95.)—“You repel the imputation of plagiarism by the most 
disgraceful confession of ignorance to which foiled polemic ev- 
er was reduced.” Dr. Priestley with considerable difficulty 
procured a copy of the work of Zuicker in question: and 
it appears from the third of his Fourth Letters to Dr. Hors- 
ley, that it is extremely improbable that Dr. Horsley had 
ever seen it. He had, it is likely, borrowed all his knowledge 
of it from Bishop Bull. The whole letter is worth reading. 
See Defences of Unitarianism for 1788 and 1789, pp. 17, seq. 
-——-7. From the manner in which Dr. Horsley and the Monthly 
Reviewer noticed the passage of Athanasius (mentioned Rep. 
Vol. ii. p. 30. and note) Dr. Priestley says—“It is clear that 
the very idea of the apostles not choosing openly to teach the 
doctrine of the trinity, because it would give’ offence to their 
hearers, was absolutely new to them: though I have shown it 
to have been the opinion of all the Christian Fathers who men- 
tion the subject. This,” he adds, “discovers such gross igno- 
rance on the subject, as is barely credible in men, who volunta- 
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rily undertook to criticise another.” Sce Preface to Defences, 
last mentioned. 
> Gis 


Jamtesone 


I wave before given some specimens of Jamieson’s prof. 
ciency in the learned languages, and specimens which perhap; 
render all others unnecessary. I have not read his work with 
any critical attention for the purpose of detecting his errors; 
and should think myself in doing so most unprofitably employ. 
ed. A considerable number however have occurred to me; 
some as gross as those already noticed, and some more excus- 
able. Of these I will particularly mention only one, in additiox 
to those that have been given. It is as follows:— 

The unbelieving Jew in Celsus thus addresses and upbraids 
his believing countrymen:—"X 6é¢ Kb WEGHY, Koes omnvine THloy sxorale, 
Har Bexorurre ius, axsoryrs te wares vow” * that is—‘Yesterday 
and the day before, even when we inflicted punishment upon 
him, [i. e. Christ] who deceived you,} ye apostatized from the 
law of your fathers.” 

This passage Jamieson translates in the following remarka- 
ble manner:—“Yesterday, and the day before, even when we 
suffered punishment from that person [i. e. Adrian according 
to Jamieson] who drove us away like beasts, ye apostatized 
from the law of your fathers.” } 

On the passage thus rendered poor Jamieson goes on com- 
menting and reasoning. I quote only a small part. Celsus,” 
he says, “did not think it necessary to mention the name of 
him who treated them [the Jews] in this manner. Perhaps he 
might account it improper, as well as unnecessary; lest he 
should seem to reflect on the conduct of the Emperor. For it 
cannot be doubted that he refers to Adrian. Now, according 


® Orig. cont. Cels. lib. ii. p. §9. Edit. Spencer. Op. Tom. i. 389. 


} Buxoruvra iuas* the metaphor cannot be preserved in English. BsxoAt# 
——metaphorice capitur etiam in ea significatione, qua apud Latinos Pasco ¢t 
Lacto —Item pro Demulceo, Delinio: item et Decipio, [Stephanus.] 


$ Jamieson, Vol. ii. p. 162. 
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to Origen’s testimony, Celsus ‘lived in the time of Adrian, and 
afterwards.’ ”* 

Of the passage in question, as appears from the translation 
first given, Jamieson has wholly mistaken the meaning. It has 
no relation to Adrian or to the sufferings which he inflicted on 
the Jews. His blunder, which includes the grammatical mis- 
take of translating sxeAaZousy in a passive instead of an active 
sense, is of that pitiable kind, which no person of humanity 
would think of treating with ridicule in a writer of any modes- 
ty or ingenuity. 


I wit select for notice one other passage in his work, not 
as containing any error of the sort just mentioned, but to show, 
in addition to the evidence already given, that no confidence can 
be placed in his statements and arguments, not even in those 
which have, to a reader not familiar with the subject, the great- 
est show of force and plausability. 

“Lucian,” he savs, ‘in his Philopatris, introduces a Chris- 
tian, under the feigned name of 7rzephon—as reproving a hea- 
then for swearing by the name of Jupiter, and desiring him to 
‘swear by the Supreme God, by the Son of the Father, by the 
Spirit proceeding from the Father, one of three, and three of 
one. These,’ he adds, ‘account Jupiter, reckon this your God.’ 
Yo this the heathen replies; —'You teach me to have recourse 
(o numeration, and give me an arithmetical oath.—I know not 
what you say; one three, and three one.’ 

“This very passage,” he adds, “tis quoted by Dr. Priestley.” 
_» “It is introduced in support of his allegation, that ‘from the 
very beginning—the orthodox were charged with making more 
gods than one.’” He then observes, that Lucian was contem- 
porary with Justin Martyr and Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, 
nat he died a. D. 171, and that he resided a considerable time 
it Antioch. It appears, he says, from this very passage—from 
the form, in which the doctrine of the trinity is delivered by 
Lucian—that this doctrine could not, as Dr. Priestley supposes, 
tave had its origin in his time and that of Justin Martyr. 
‘It was then,” says Jamieson, “not merely beginning to unfold 

* Jamieson, Vol. ii. p. 166. | 
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itself, but it was fully unfolded in its most exceptionable 
form, so as to excite the ridicule of heathens, and to prove the 
occasion of the charge of polytheism, Dr. Priestley himself be- 
ing judge. . . » We must therefore,” he adds, “conclude, that 
this doctrine was generally received and avowed by the church 
of Antioch. It must have been taught not by Theophilus only, 
but by his predecessor. For it would seem that Lucian had 
removed from that city, before Theophilus was bishop. This 
carries us back within half a century of the apostolic age.” And 
this being the case, he infers that there can be but little doubt 
that it was received from the apostles themselves.* 

To one who knows nothing more of the subject than what 
is found in Jamieson, and who puts any confidence in his state- 
ments, this will undoubtedly appear a very strong argument of 
the antiquity, and consequently perhaps of the truth of the doc- 
trine of the trinity. To one, who knows the true state of the case, 
it will appear a very strong argument of the ignorance or disin- 
gennity of the writer who employs it. It is, I believe, general- 
ly agreed among the learned of the present day, that the Philo- 
patris, the Dialogue in question, is not the work of Lucian; but 
to be referred to a later period—a fact of which Jamieson gives 
no intimation. | Gesner, who has composed an express disser- 
tation on its age and author, supposes it to have been written 
in the time of Julian, after the middle of the fourth century.} 

Dr. Priestley quotes it, calling it “Lucian’s Philopatris.” 
At what time it was written, or whether by Lucian or not, was 
unimportant to his #urpose; for in immediate connexion he 
quotes Julian as another proof, that “the heathen—upbraided the 
orthodox Fathers with their own polytheism, while they pre- 
tended to reclaim them from theirs.” He does not quote either, 
as Jamieson misrepresents, in proof, that from the very begin- 
ning the orthodox were charged with making more gods thar 
one.t 

* Jamieson, Vol. ii. pp 467—470,. 

¢ See Gesner’s Dissertation, which may be found at the end of the 


third volume of Lucian’s works by Reitzius:—or see Lardner’s Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies, c. xix. Works, Vol. viii. pp. 76, 77- 


+ See Hist. of Earl. Opp. B. ii. chap. 11. sect. 3. 
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IT is not a little extraordinary that Jamieson should have 
undertaken to write two volumes, on a subject of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, without scarcely the rudiments of that learning, 
which was necessary to save him from continual errors. This 
however appears to have been the case. Nor is this all, there 
is a spirit of unfairness, a disposition to cavil and misrepresent, 
and a flippant and unmannerly style of writing throughout his 
work, which renders it as little creditable to the moral disposi- 
tions, as to the ability or learning of its author. 


EN 


I HAVE thus finished the account of this important contro- 
versy; which has occupied much more space, and much more 
of my own time, than I criginally expected. I leave it, without 
comment, to the judgment of my readers. 


—at 0 


LETTER TO THE REV.DR. HOLMES OF CAMBRIDGE, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCASION OF ITS HAVING 
BEEN WRITTEN. 


Ow the afternoon of the Sabbath of the twenty-first of March, 
the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge delivered a discourse on 
infidelity. This gentleman officiates as preacher at the place of 
worship at which the Editor of the Repository usually attends; 
but the latter was detained from service on the afternoon of the 
day just mentioned. He was however informed that a part of 
the discourse had direct reference to the Defence of Liberal 
Christianity, published in the first number of the Repository. 
In consequence of this information, he the next morning sent the 
tollowing note to Dr. Holmes. 
DEAR SIR, 

I was unfortunately detained from service, yesterday after- 
noon, but have been informed by several gentlemen, that a part 
of your discourse had particular relation to some sentiments 
advanced in the ‘Defence of Liberal Christianity,’ a piece pub- 
lished in the Repository. Of this piece, as I presume is gen- 
erally known, I was myself the author, You will therefore, I 
trust, excuse me for the liberty I take, in requesting you to fa 
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vor me with the loan of this discourse, or to have the goodness 
to transcribe for me the part, which had the particular refer- 
ence that I have mentioned. I am respectfully, &c. 


Cambridge, Monday. 


The Sermon being sent without any note or message of ex- 
planation, all doubt was removed that the reference supposed 
was really intended. The discourse was from the text (John 
xviii. 37.) Every one that is of the truth, heareth my voice. Its 
object was to show, that all infidelity proceeds from hatred to 
the truth and depravity of heart. Having, as he conceived, es- 
tablished this point, its author proceeded to observe, that all pre- 
tensions of infidels to a love of truth are unfounded, and added 
—‘“If they then are vain and presumptuous in making such 
false pretensions, when declared by Christ himself to be ene- 
mies of the truth, what must be said of their Christian apolo- 
gists, who, in their zeal to defend liberal Christianity, do not 
scruple to ascribe to these very unbelievers, at least to the 
choicest of them, sincerity in the pursuit of truth and holiness 
in conformity to its requirements? WHAT ELSE CAN BE SAID, 
THAN THAT THEY GIVE THE LIE To JESUS, THE SON OF 
Gop:” 

The sentiments in the Defence of Liberal Christianity, to 
which the above was intended to refer, must be those contain- 


ed in the paragraph beginning at the bottom of the fifth 


page, [Rep. Vol. i.] which we request our friends to read 
with attention. The discourse was returned with the letter 
now to be published. The Editor has understood that 
the same passage has been animadverted upon, and mis- 
represented, by other clergymen in their discourses from the 
pulpit. The publication of this letter, or of something of a 
similar character, he therefore conceives to be proper and nec- 
essary. To such animadversions, the only means of reply in his 
power is through the medium of the Repository. ‘The public 
will judge of the propriety and fairness of attacks of this sort, 
which affect the minds of many to whom no answer will proba- 
bly reach, and produce, perhaps by erroneous representation 
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sable of judging of the correctness or incorrectness of the senti- 
ments, which are the subject of censure:—especially, when 
it is recollected that the Repository is and always has been 
open to all pieces, written with decorum and ability, oppos- 
ing any sentiments, which may have been advanced in the 
work by the Editor or his correspondents; and thus a mode 
of reply is furnished, by which the answer will circulate 
equally with the original piece, and which will afford an oppor- 
tunity of fairly comparing them together. 


LETTER, &c. 
DEAR SIR, Cambridge, March 24, 1813. 

I reGReET that you should have thought it necessary or proper, 
to notice any thing I may have written, in the language which 
you use with reference toa passage in the Defence of Liberal 
Christianity. You have not, I think, spoken of the opinions 
which I expressed upon the subject of infidelity, in such a man- 
ner as to give a eorrect impression concerning them. I -will 
state to you what my opinions are, and what they have been, 
and make some remarks upon the passage in question. You 
will thus have an opportunity of again judging both of the cor- 
rectness of my opinions, and of the propriety of the language 
you have used—language, you will permit me to observe, for 
which no common error on my part, no error, I think, merely 
of opinion, can be plead in justification. 

If then I be asked—whether any man of honest, fair, 
and virtuous mind, any sincere lover of the truth, who witness- 
ed the miracles and heard the instructions of our Saviour, could 
have been other than a believer, could have acted otherwise 
than to hear his voice? I answer, that in my opinion he could 
not:—-nor is any thing to be found in whatever I may have writ- 
ten, that, in the slightest degree, implies a contrary sentiment. 
Such being the fact, how can you say, Sir, that I have contra- 
dicted the words of our Savour? I refrain from using the ex- 
pression, which you have employed, because it must be in a high 
degree shocking and offensive to one who habitually regards 
the character of our Saviour with reverence and veneration; 
though, jn my opinion, this ought to have been one of the least 
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of your motives for avoiding it. There is, Sir, I must state 
distinctly, no pretence for saying that I have contradicted the 
language of our Saviour—as you yourself have explained his 
meaning. The following is the paraphrase which you give of his 
words.—“‘Every one that is of the truth heareth my words:”— 
that is, as you yourself explain it, “I have given such ample 
proof of the nature and object of my mission, and such exposi- 
tions of the spirituality of that moral kingdom, which I came 
to establish, that every honest and well disposed person pays an 
entire deference to my instructions. All the lovers of truth 
obey me, and are my disciples.” I say with confidence, that 
you have nothing to produce from the piece in question, or from 
any other of which I am the author, that contradicts what you 
have explained to be the meaning of our Saviour. 

But you say, that if the language of our Saviour “was oripg- 
inally applied to Jewish unbelievers, it 1s no less applicable to 
all unbelievers, who have knowledge of the gospel, because the 
same evidence essentially is set before the one, as was at first 
presented to the other.” This being what you consider the 
case, you therefore argue, that if I attribute (which I must ob- 
serve however that I have not done) a sincere love of truth to 
to any unbeliever in a Christian country, no matter under what 
circumstances he may be, that I contradict the language of our 
Saviour. I should however contradict nothing but an inference 
of your own, and an inference founded upon a supposition, 
which, at the first view of it, appears to me obviously incorrect, 

*.—that the evidence set before every such believer is as 
sirong, nay, ‘is essentially the same,’ with what was presented 
ose, who lived in the times of our Saviour. I do not insist 
upon the unguarded expression ‘essentially the same;’ but I 
maintain that in the two cases supposed, there may be a great 
difference in the degrees of evidence enjoyed. I do not mean to 
say, nor have I ever said, that there is at the present day any 
deficiency in the evidences of Christianity, when our religion 
and its evidences are fairly and fully presented to the mind, ot 
that supposing them to be so, a man can be honestly an unbe- 
liever. To my own mind, its evidences have almast the force 
of mathematical demonstration. But let us suppose one who 
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heard the doctrines and precepts of Christianity as they flowed, 
pure and yet uncorrupted, from the lips of our Saviour, who 
was present at the displays of that power, which could only have 
been given by God, and who witnessed that entire holiness of 
life, which was, scarcely less than his miracles, a proof of the 
divinity of his mission; or let us suppose one who had known 
that his followers were terrified and dispersed at his death, full 
of consternation, distress, and disappointment, and who saw 
them but a few davs after appearing in public, and heard them 
proclaiming the resurrection of their master, in the city which 
had beheld him on the cross, who knew that they never faulter- 
ed in their story, that they met without shrinking all danger and 
all suffering in attestation of its truth, and who saw in them the 
same displays of miraculous power which had been exhibited 
by Christ himself—to either of the persons whom I have sup- 
posed, I say, that the evidence for the truth of our religion 
must have been of a very different kind, and incomparably 
stronger, than what may be enjoyed by one educated in a coun- 
try where its corruptions prevail, who has been taught to con- 
sider Popery or Calvinism as Christianity, and who has not the 
ability or the learning to force himself against the current of 
popular error, and to ascertain that this is not the truth; such 
a one is not only deprived of a very great part of the internal 
evidence of Christianity, but may even think that he discerns 
strong internal evidence against its being a divine religion; and 
thus prejudiced against it, in some degree from the very cor- 
rectness of his feelings and opinions, he may not have the requi- 
site means, not the opportunities, nor the learning necessary for 
becoming fully acquainted with the external testimony in its sup- 
port. I have not stated the strongest case in my power with re- 
gard to an unbeliever of the present day. [have preferred stat- 
ing one, which is simple and may be generally intelligible, to one, 
which in itself might have been more forcible. You see, Sir, 
why I think your assertion erroneous, that the same evidence 
essentially is, at the present day, set before every unbeliever, as 
Was at first presented to those who rejected our Saviour. On 
this assertion you ground your inference, that no unbeliever can 
be sincere in the pursuit of truth; and supposing me to have 
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denied this proposition, which I have not, you accuse me, be- 
cause you think I have denied your inference, of contradicting 
our Saviour himself. ‘ 

But I do not mean to lead you to suppose it my Opinion. 
that in every age, and in every country, and under all circum. 
stances, an hatred to truth, arising from depravity of heart, has 
been the only cause of unbelief. I think it would be quite as 
well if we Christians attended a little more to the direction o} 
the apostle—to be ready to give every man a reason for the 
hope that is in us ‘“‘with meekness and fear;” you know, Sir, the 
meaning of these latter words is—‘with gentleness and respect;’ 
or, if we considered as applicable to the present case the diree- 
tion of a still higher authority, “‘not to judge, lest we ourselves 
be judged.” For myself I believe that the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity have been one of the most powerful, and one of the most 
lamentable causes of infidelity; and, as far as these have ope- 
rated, it has been an hatred of error, and not an hatred of truth, 
which has repelled men from our religion. ‘Though there is 
bigotry enough in our country, I hope no great outcry will be 
raised by my publicly quoting the words of one of the most 
enlightened defenders of our religion. “I think it,” says Bish- 
op Watson, “just as illiberal in divines, to attribute the scepti- 
cism of every deist to wilful infidelity, as it is in the deists, to 
refer the faith of every divine to professional bias. .... And 
how severe soever some men may be in their judgments con- 
cerning one another; yet we Christians at least hope and be- 
lieve, that the great Judge of all will make allowance for ‘ou 
habits of study and reflection,’ for various circumstances, the 
efficacy of which, in giving a particular bent to the understand: 
ings of men, we can neither comprehend nor estimate.” There 
is, in my opinion, very gross injustice in confounding men, on 
whose minds, from various causes, the evidences of our religion 
have not had their proper force, but who live as if they had no 
doubt of its truth, with the ignorant and profligate revilers o! 
Christianity. 

In the paragraph in the Defence of Liberal Christianity, te 
which you refer, I will now notice all that you will find assert: 
ed or implied, concerning the character of unbelievers—all there- 
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fore to which you can have had any reference. By saying (in 
answer to what I suppose may be urged against me) that the 
instances are very rare of “sober and rational infidels, who be- 
lieve the being, the providence, and moral government of God, 
and a future state,” I imply perhaps an acknowledgment that 
there are such instances. One such I have noticed, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. But if I had directly made the ac- 
knowledgment, I should have been supported by sufficiently 
orthodox authority.x—“ Unbelievers,” says Dr. Horsley in his 
Letters to Dr. Priestley, ‘tare of two kinds,” and the first whom 
he mentions are “The sober deists; who, rejecting revelation, 
acknowledge however the obligations of morality; believe a 
Providence and expect a future retribution.” In what I have 
said then, concerning such unbelievers, I do not think you 
will find any thing objectionable.-—I then make what is merely 
a supposition for the purpose of answering an objection, and 
what I repeatedly state to be merely a supposition, concern- 
ing one “who has honestly sought after the truth without finding 
it, and who, relying upon natural religion alone,” conscientiously 
oerforms his duties to God and man. To this, as it is only an 
hypothesis, you surely can have nothing to object, nor is it 
worth while for me to go into an argument upon the question, 
whether the thing be morally possible or not? It was not then 
to my purpose, nor is it now.—The only other passage, to 
which you can refer, is one, in which I say, that if it be urged 
by an opponent, that an unbeliever may have as much virtue and 
piety as a liberal Christian; I answer, that if it be so, he may 
equal also in these respects an orthodox believer;—and then 
say, Which I believe is the only direct assertion to which you 
an have reference, “that for ourselves, to take the exam- 
ple, which may be brought against us, we do not think that 
lord Herbert was inferior in Christian charity to Calvin, or in 
‘ruth and honesty to Beza, or in real piety and holiness to 
either.” 

[ may now ask, what there is objectionable in this latter 
assertion? Because I thought meanly of the Christian charity 
of Calvin, or of the truth and honesty of Beza, must I of course 
‘hink that lord Herbert was deficient in benevolence and good 

Vol. HI. No, 2. 19 
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will toward his fellow-creatures, and that he could be justly 
charged with disingenuity and falsehood? Because Calvin per- 
secuted Servetus to the stake, and afterward spake in mockery 
of his sufferings and his wretchedness, and because he follow- 
ed Castalio, with malice that was never softened by his poverty 
or appeased by his banishment, is it a crime for me to think 
that lord Herbert would not have been guilty of similar depray- 
ity? Because I believe that Beza has been convicted of dishon- 
esty and falsehood, must I be liable to the heaviest charges, ij 
I do not believe that lord Herbert has been convicted of dis. 
honesty and falsehood also? Or when I think that neither Cal- 
vin nor Beza, though Christians, entertained ideas of God or 
of his moral government at all so honorable to his character, so 
conformable to the representations of our religion, or so likely 
to produce proper affections toward him, as those held by lord 
Herbert, must I believe contrary to the probablity of the case, 
and what I may think the testimony of their lives, that they 
exceeded him in piety and holiness'—There is at most nothing 
to be objected to in the assertion in question, except the char- 
acters to whom I have compared lord Herbert. With respect 
to these there are undoubtedly opinions very different from my 
own. But that lord Herbert was superior in all the moral 
qualities before mentioned to many who have professed them- 
selves Christians, is not, I suppose, to be denied. And if this 
be so, there is nothing in my error, supposing it to be one, about 
the characters of Calvin and Beza, on which to found a charge 
of contradicting the words of Christ. 
I have thus, Sir, I think, shewn, that there is nothing in what 
I have written, and nothing in the opinions which I hold, to 
justify or excuse the language you have used.—I will only de- 
tain you for a moment longer to observe, that this language 1s 
such as would seem to me, in any case, extremely improper: 
If you had supposed, which you do not, that the words of ou: 
Saviour had direct reference to all men who might at any time 
live in a Christian country; and if I had really written what op- 
posed this explanation—still I should have contradicted noth- 
ing but your explanation. It is a very gross, but a very com- 
mon error, to identify ourselves with our Saviour and his apos 
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des, and our explanations of scripture with the scriptures them- 
selves). What was taught by Christ and his apostles is the 
foundation of my faith, quite as much as of yours; and I, Sir, 
shall be quite as solicitous as yourself, to discover what they 
did teach, to separate this from all mixture of human error and 
corruption, and to avoid every thing contradictory to their doc- 
trine—The language, which you have used, might be used 
with not more impropriety, toward any fellow Christian who 
differs from us in our explanations of scripture, and express- 
es sentiments conformable to his opinions. ‘The believer in 
transubstantiation may tell the Protestant, who denies that the 
bread and wine are the real body and blood of Christ, that he 
contradicts our Saviour himself;—the Arian, who quotes the 
words, ‘My Father is greater than I,’ may tell him who main- 
tains his perfect equality, that he contradicts our Saviour him- 
self:—and, not to multiply instances, he, who maintains that we 
shall be judged according to our works, may tell the orthodox 
believer in imputation, that he contradicts our?Saviour himself. 
As matter of argument all this would be of no great force, and 
you can judge how far it would promote Christian charity. 

I have only further to observe, that as your observations were 
public, I shall make my vindication public also, in the only man- 
ner which is in my power. ‘The present letter will be insert- 
edin the next number of the Repository. Any remarks, which 
you may wish to make upon it, will undoubtedly find a place, 
-fyou desire it, in the same work. 


I am respectfully your obedient servant. 


Pc 


NOTE TO THE PRECEDING LETTER.* 


[MAKE a note for the purpose of justifying my remarks 
with respect to Calvin and Beza. 

Calvin’s persecution of Servetus is well known, and I am 
only about to quote a few passages, to show the spirit in which 
it was carried on. In the defence of his conduct, which the 
former published after the death of Servetus, he says, that Ser- 
vetus, when before his judges, vomited out railings against him, 


* This Note was not sent with the Letter. 
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of which the judges were ashamed and grieved. Moreover, 
he adds, with respect to the absurd and execrable blasphemics, 
which fell from him in this discourse, I may hereafter find a 
more proper opportunity of speaking of them. ‘This only, at 
present, I wish to testify, that I was noT sO MORTALLY His 
ENEMY, but that it was in his power, BY MODERATION ALONE, 
if he had not been deprived of his senses, to save his life.”’* 

I suppose that there is no admirer of Calvin, and no one who 
may now attempt to plead any thing in his excuse, but would 
wish that this sentence were blotted out from his own defence. 
It is to be remembered, in connexion with it, that one of the 
charges against Servetus was—“that in the person of Mr. Cal- 
vin, minister of the word of God in this church of Geneva, he 
has defamed in a printed book, the doctrine, that is preached, 
uttering all the injurious and blasphemous words that can be 
invented;”} and that from the very full accounts which we have 
of his trial, almost the only thing, in which he can be charged 
with intemperate language, is the manner in which he spake of 
his persecutor. + 

I turn to the next column of the page, from which I have 
quoted, and find what notions this ferocious persecutor had oi 
moderation in himself, whatever he may have expected from 
others. Speaking of his Replies to the errors of Servetus, 
which he published after his death, he says—‘“I trust that 11 
MODERATION will be approved by all the good, unless it should 
rather seem soFTNESS. For he, as if he had drank intoxicat 
ing poison, whenever he could get my books, never refrainec 
from stuffing them with foolish railings, so as to leave no pag 
pure from his vomiting. To me, however, nothing seemed 
better than to pass them over in silence, for may friends know 
that I was not moved by them more than by the braying of an 


* Hoc tantum in prasentia testatum volo, me non ita capitaliter fuisse 
infestum, quin licitum fuerit vel sola modestia, nisi mente privatus foret; 
vitam redimire. [Calvini Refutatio Michaelis Serveti—Op. Tom it 
(Tractatus theologici omnes) p. 517.col. ie Edit. Amstelod. 1667. 


{ See Impartial History of Servetus, p. 87. 
# See the work just quoted—or Wright’s Apology for Servetus. 
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ass.”*—-Such was the moderation and the mildnegs, which 
Calvin was afraid that the good might mistake for somewhat 
too effeminate forbearance. Of this kind of moderation he has 
given specimens enough in the work which I am quoting; but 
I fear it would have done little toward saving the life of his 
victim. 

Of the want of moderation and modesty, in other respects 
than the manner in which he spake of Calvin, by which Ser- 
vetus lost his life, I will give one specimen. Servetus had pub- 
lished an edition of Ptolemy’s geography, in the preface to 
which was a passage in which it was said—“that the fruitfulness 
of Judza had been wrongfully cried up, since those who have 
travelled in it tell us, that it was a poor and barren country.” 
Servetus, according to Calvin’s account, denied that this was 
written by him, but maintained that the remark was just. Cal- 
vin affirmed, that it implied an abuse of Moses, which Servetus 
denied; and the former then went on to prove by inference and 
argument, weak enough to be sure, that this was the fact.—He 
thus proceeds in his account of the transaction:-—“It would,” 
he says, “appear utterly incredible, were it not that our illustri- 
ous senate, together with many other grave men, were witness- 
es of it, that when he stood so plainly convicted of this his im- 
piety, that he had nothing to alledge in his vindication, THAT 
OBSCENE DOG, WITH THE UTMOST IMPUDENCE, ASSERTED, in 
one word, that there was no harm in what he had said.”’+ 

Concerning the manner in which Calvin spake of the sufter- 
ings of Servetus, I will give a passage from a manuscript ac- 
count of the whole transaction, which I have received from a 
most respectable and very learned correspondent, whose name, 
with all, to whom he is known, it will do me honor to mention, 


Fr. Adr. van der Kemp. 


* Modestiam meam bonis omnibus probatum ire confido: nisi quod 
mollities potius videbitur. Ipse vero, quasi hippomanes hausisset, quoscun- 
que meos libros nancisci potuit, non destitit insulsis convitiis farcire ut 
nullam paginam a suo vomitu puram relinqueret. Mihi interea nihil me- 
lius visum fuit, quam tacere: sciunt etiam familiares mei non magis quam 
asini ruditu me fuisse commotum. 


t Calyini Refutatio, &c. p. $22. col. ii, Edit. Amst, 
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He says—The cruel sentence was communicated and read 
to Servetus the same day. Was it a wonder that Servetus was 
overcome and perturbed, hearing this unexpected condemna- 
tion to be burnt alive !—But what deep raneor must have pene- 
trated the inmost recesses of Calvin’s soul, in those moments, 
in which he wrote these bitter and unrelenting words. ‘Now he 
appeared entirely stupified, now he groaned vehemently, now 
he screamed like a madman—at last he bawled out in the Span- 
ish tongue—miserecordia, miserecordia, mercy! mercy!’ ”* 

I will now say something of Calvin’s treatment of Castalio. 

Castalio was a man of exemplary innocence and mod- 
esty, one of the most elegant scholars, and one of the most 
enlightened Christians of his time. He had been the friend 
of Calvin; but was ordered to leave Geneva, on account of 
his maintaining some opinions contrary to those held by Cal- 
vin. He retired to Basil, where he employed himself on his 
translation of the scriptures. To him was attributed a work in 
defence of toleration, and against inflicting punishment on 
heretics, which appeared soon after the death of Servetus, 
Having enraged the enmity of Calvin, by differing from him in 
opinion, the latter published two pieces against him, in which 
he attacked him, as was his custom, with every sort of scurrility. 
Castalio was poor, and had a great deal of difficulty to get bread 
for himself and his children. _In one of his attacks, Calvin, 
with somewhat more than his usual brutality, reproached him 
with stealing wood. ‘There is something very touching in the 
reply of Castalio to this accusation. He says—that being in 
extreme want, and unwilling notwithstanding to quit his trans- 
lation of the scriptures, he took a drag-hook at his hours of lei- 
sure to pull out the pieces of wood, which floated on the river, 
to warm his family at home; this wood belonged to nobody but 
to the first who laid hold of it. The fishermen, and many oth- 
ers, were employed in getting it as well as himself; and this was 
done in the sight of the whole city. He adds, that at one time, 
there were above two hundred persons who employed them- 


* As authorities for this, Mr. van der Kemp refers to Bockius—Histo- 
ria Antitrinitarianorum, Vol. ii. cap. 1. pp. 371, 372. and Venema-— Historia 
Ecclesiastica, Tom. vii- p. 475. 
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selves in stopping the pieces of wood, which were driving down 
toward the city; and that himself and four of his friends stop- 
ped a great deal of it; for which the magistrates ordered them 
to be paid four pence a piece, and left them the wood.—“I 
could not have thought,” he says to Calvin, “that you, that you 
who knew me, would have given credit to this story—but that 
you would even publish it to the whole word, and spread it among 
posterity, I could not, though Jénew you, have believed.” * 

Calvin has indeed spread the story among posterity, but not 
to the injury of Castalio. I need not observe to one acquainted 
with the history of the times, that Servetus and Castalio were 
not the only persons who suffered from the malignity and vio- 
lence of Calvin. 


~~ 


Or Beza, I will not say many words. With respect to the 
charge of dishonesty and falsehood, I refer the reader to Por- 
son’s Letters to Travis.t—Dr. Campbell likewise, in his account 
of Beza’s translation of the New Testament, inone of his Prelim- 
inary Dissertations, has shown him to have been guilty of many 
instances of that, which when I call it infamous dishonesty, I 
believe very few readers of the dissertation will accuse me of 
using too strong language. Similar remarks to those made by 
Campbell are likewise made by Macknight. Beza’s character, 
I may also observe, is sufficiently indefensible on other grounds 
than those of his truth and honesty. 


* See Bayle’s Dictionary, article Castalio, where the original authori- 
ties are givene The charge was made by Calvin in his Brevis responsio ad 
diluendas nebulonis cujusdam calumnias, quibus doctrinam de eterna Dei pre- 
destinatione fedare conatus est. 


¢ I think, I cannot be wrong in this reference, though I have not the 
work at hand, and it is some time since I have seen it. Beza, in the first 
and second editions of his New Testament, affirmed, that HE HAD SEEN 
the text, 1 John v. 7, in some of the ancient MSS. of Robert Stephens. He 
had not seen it, nor had any one else ever seen it, in these MSS. In his 
subsequent editions he altered this so as to say— ‘It is extant, in some of 
the ancient MSS. of Robert Stephens.” 
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312 Dr. Holmes? Reply to the preceding Letter. — April, 
REPLY OF THE REV. DR. HOLMES 
TO THE PRECEDING LETTER. 


Arrer the whole of what precedes had been given to the 
printer, and the first part of it struck off, as far as to page 305, 
the following was received from Dr. Holmes. In that part of 
the preceding pages, which had not been struck off, no altera- 
tions of course have been made in the letter to him, nor have 
any additional statements been made in the note, nor any alter- 
ations, except such as are commonly made in a proof-sheet, the 
manuscript copy of which has been hastily written, as was the 
present case. 


REPLY, ec. 
DEAR SIR, | Cambridge, 27 March, 1813. 

Or your “Defence of Liberal Christianity” I shall only say, 
that I never saw it but once (soon after its publication), and that 
I neither knew its author, nor could even have told its title, un- 
til I was informed of the one, and reminded of the other, by 
your Note. Nothing more need have been said, in reply to 
your Letter, had that been restricted, as it out to have been, to 
the passage in my Sermon, in which you thought yourself so 
deeply interested. But since, availing yourself of my indul 
gence in lending you the Sermon for an examination of “thie 
passage in question,” you have thought proper to make stric- 
tures on the Discourse itself, with the declared purpose of pub- 
lishing them; I seem to be required, in justice to myself, to 
make some remarks on your strictures. In the mean time, |! 
may be a question for your consideration, how far such frees 
dom with the manuscript copy of a Sermon, the “loan” of whic! 
had been requested as a “favor,” is consistent with the estab- 
lished rules of liberality and civility. Whether the view of it, 
given by one, who restricts the application to himself, may be 
presumed to do it justice, every one may judge. 

To many observations, in your Letter, in which I have no 
concern, I deem it unnecessary distinctly to reply. What i! 
there ts a difference between “sober deists” and “profligate re- 
vilers of Christianity?” The origin of their unbelief may sti! 
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be the same. What if “the corruptions cf Christianity have 
been one of the most powerful causes of infidelity?” It was not 
my design to point out all those causes, but simply the primary 
and radical cause; else I might have mentioned the corruptions 
of Christianity, and left the hearers to judge, whether those, 
ascribed to the Protestant Reformers (whose praise is in all the 
churches), or those, proceeding from the Historian of those Cor- 
ruptions, have made the most deists. I might, in this case, 
however, have observed, that the great stumbling block of un- 
believers is to be found in the doctrines themselves; and have 
adduced the authority of lord Herbert of Cherbury, the Father 
of English deism, who represents the Christian religion “as 
containing doctrines, which disgust some men against all relig- 
ion, and therefore is for recommending what he calls a univer- 
sal religion, as the best way to prevent men’s having no re- 
ligion at all.” What if the same Herbert was “superior,” in 
some “moral qualities, to many who have professed themselves 
Christians?” ‘The inconsistencies of professed Christians are 
nothing to the present purpose. The comparison, or contrast, 
between the English deist and two of the most learned and pi- 
ous Reformers, comes closer to the question; but—to say noth- 
ing of the deadly thrusts, so liberally aimed at these CHRISTIANS 
—so far as a holy character was meant to be ascribed to the 
DEIST, there is a manifest petitio principii, which a logician 
would choose to avoid. If the solemnity with which Herbert 
addressed the Supreme Being, to learn whether he should pub- 
lish his book De Veritate, and his ready assent to the affirma- 
tive signal, let in by a flash of light at his window, be thought 
a sufficient proof of his sincerity and impartiality in the search 
alter truth, although he would not be persuaded by the mira- 
cles of Christ; and if his exterior deportment were such, as to 
o¢ thought a sufficient proof of his holiness; it does not follow, 
that higher proofs, -both of sincerity and holiness, than are given 
ov any unbeliever under the light of Christianity, may not be 
‘equired “in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ, according to the Gospel.” J judge no man; 
hit merely say, that the contrary opinion is opposed to what I 


Vol. THT. No, 2. 11 
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believe was demonstrated, in my Discourse, to be “the mind of 
Christ.” 

I would here observe, that by the phrase “under the light 
of the gospel,” as used throughout that Discourse, was most 
obviously meant, a situation in which a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, as contained in the writings of the Evangelists and Apos. 
tles, might essentially be acquired. There was not a single 
reference to human explications; nor but one, to the “Christian 
ministry.” If by the misconstructions of Calvin or Priestley, 
or of any religious teacher or expositor, “another gospel” be 
offered for the true, and access cannot be had to the GosPrL or 
CuRIsT, such instances are wholly foreign from the present 
question. 

In regard to the evidences accompanying the gospel at its 
first promulgation, compared with those accompanying it now, 
if some of them have apparently become diminished, others 
have assuredly become increased. The evidence from proph- 
ecy has been progressively strengthening. Some of the Old 
Testament prophecies have been fulfilled since the time of 
Christ, and many striking ones of the New. If those unbe- 
lievers in our Saviour’s day, who would “not hear Moses 
and the prophets, would not have been persuaded though one 
rose from the dead,” although the instructions of Moses and 
the prophets could be obtained from their writings only, and 
although the Word of God had become corrupted by the ex- 
positions of the scribes and the traditions of the elders; it ap- 
pears to me an assumption to affirm, that unbelievers, who hav« 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and the Apostles, would be per- 
suaded by that, or anv other miracle. Until this be proved, it 
is no presumption to consider the words of Christ as essential- 
ly delivered in the gospel to us, as they were to those who 
originally heard them; and therefore the source of infidelity 
the same now, and infidels of the present day of the same 
character, as in the time of Christ. 

The language of my Sermon is made a subject of stricture, 
and an apostolical precept is introduced for my admonition: 
When called to “give a reason of my hope” or faith, I would 
ever give it “with gentleness and respect.” In that part of the 
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Discourse, on which you have been pleased to bestow such 
elaborate attention, I was not giving a reason of my faith or 
hope to any man; but applying an inference for caution and ad- 
monition to my hearers: This application, which was expressed 
inthe interrogatory form, I left and still leave, to their candor. 
If, in the reading, the coherence of this part of the Discourse 
with the preceding, and the design of the whole, had been duly 
observed, the excellent precept of the apostle (relating to a per- 
sonal answer), taken in either translation, might have been 
thought less violated by the preacher, and would possibly have 
been more regarded by his monitor. 

My Discourse was founded on those words of Christ, Jonn 
xviii. 37. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. The 
doctrine, derived hence, was, That every lover of truth, under 
the light of the gospel, must be a Christian; an inference from 
it was, Chat infidelity, under the gospel, must be ascribed to ha- 
tred of the truth; the application of this inference was, a ques- 
tion to this purpose, Whether, when unbelievers have been de- 
clared by Crist himself enemies of the truth, their Chris- 
tian apologists, who, in their zeal to defend liberal Christianity, 
ascribe to them sincerity in the pursuit of truth, and holiness in 
conforming themselves to its requirements, do not contradict 
Jesus Christ? If the doctrine was proved, as it was believed to 
be, the inference was just, and fairly applicable to all Christian 
apologists, of the above description, in Christendom. 

The occasion requires me to add, that while I would not 
give just cause of offence to any man, I would never forget 
that Divine Tribunal, to which I am responsible; nor forbear to 
speak what I apprehend to be the truth, such truth, especially, 
as I believe to be seasonable, in this Age of Reason, and not 
less necessary to the present virtue and piety, than to the future 
and everlasting salvation, of the souls committed to my charge. 

If, on a review of the subject, you still think the article of 
sufficient importance to occupy the pages of the Repository, I 
request you to subjoin to your Letter this Reply, and to consider 
it as, on my part, final and conclusive. 

I am, Sir, your’s with regard, 


Mr. Norton. A. HoLMEs. 
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To the preceding Reply of the Rev. Dr. Holmes the follow- 
ing answer was returned. 


SECOND LETTER TO REV. DR. HOLMES, 


DEAR SIR, Cambridge, March 29, 1813. 


To the reasonings and statements in your letter, I do not 
wish to make any very particular reply, though on some of 
them ! shall offer a few remarks. There are other things how- 
ever, which it contains, that it is proper for me to notice. 

The first is your implied charge of incivility against me, on 
account of the use which I have made of your discourse. In 
respect to this I will only observe, that if you publicly make an- 
imadversions on the character and writings of any person, that 
person, beyond all doubt, has a right publicly to quote and com- 
ment on vour words. ‘That he should quote them correctly, I 
should suppose no great breaeh of civility; and if he had re- 
quested you to furnish him with your remarxs, merely on the 
ground that they related to himself, 1 should think it rather a 
want of civility, if he should not, than if he should, make use 
of that means of quoting them correctly which you had afford- 
ed him.—You insist on my use of the word /favoar:—I had 
thought that the meaning of the common words of ceremony 
was generally understood. 

In immediate connexion with your charge of incivility, you 
accuse me, by implication also, of having misrepresented you: 
discourse. Of the probability that I have done so, you say ev- 
ery one will judge. Fortunately for me, you have yoursell 
given a statement of the design of your discourse, which out 
readers may compare, either with what I have said in my for- 
mer letter, or in a short introduction that I have prefixed to 
it, giving an account of the occasion of its having been written, 
which has already passed through the press. I believe they 
will detect no other difference in our accounts, than what might 
be found in the statements of two impartial persons concerning 
the same discourse; and none which in any degree affects the 
correctness of the remarks in my preceding letter. You will 
recollect that all that was important to my purpose in your dis- 
course (a very small part indeed), I have quoted in your ow? 
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words. You suggest that I have probably given an erroneous 
account of the whole sermon, because, as you imply, I have re- 
stricted its application to myself. This is your assertion implied 
with sufficient plainness; and it is wholly out of my power to 
conjecture, what can have led you into this extraordinary mis- 
take. As Inever thought, so I never have intimated, that any part 
of your discourse referred to any thing I may have written, 
except about half of a paragraph in one of your inferences. 

I will now make a few observations upon some things which 
you have advanced in answer to my former letter, before pro- 
ceeding to what is the principal remaining object of the present. 
I had said that the corruptions of Christianity were one of the 
most powerful causes of unbelief. You say, on the contrary, 
“that the great stumbling block of unbelievers is to be found 
in the doctrines themselves;” and you adduce the authori- 
ty of lord Herbert of Cherbury in proof of your assertion, and 
in opposition to mine, You quote however, not the words of 
that author himself, but of Leland, who says of him, that “he 
representeth it [the Christian religion] as containing doctrines, 
which disgust some men against all religion, and therefore is 
for recommending what he calls the universal religion, as the 
best way to prevent men’s having no religion at all.” Nothing 
can be certainly inferred from this statement; but if it should 
appear that what lord Herbert, in conformity to the erroneous 
opinions of his age, considered as doctrines, were in fact what 
I should regard as corruptions of Christianity, then his author- 
ity is little favorable to your purpose. I have not at hand the 
work of that author, on a passage of which Leland founds his 
assertion. But I can produce a more full account of the pas- 
sage from a writer of the last century, who replied to lord Her- 
bert; I mean Halyburton. You will excuse the coarseness of 
his language. He says—Our author tells he embraced this 
catholic religion, guod incontroversa a controversis distinguat, 
&c. It is needless to repeat all our author’s words here. What 
he says is in short this, That particular religions (and here he 
must be understood to speak particularly of Christianity) con- 
tain austere and frightful doctrines that prejudge some men of 
squeamish stomachs at all religion (and is it te be wondered at, 
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that men, who have no heart to any religion, are disgusted ea- 
sily?) But our author has provided them of one that will not 
offend the most nice and delicate palate, as consisting of prin- 
ciples universally agreed to; which he supposes such persons 
will readily close with, and so retain some religion, whereas 
otherwise they would have none. Here our author evident- 
ly designs a thrust at the Christian religion, and insinuates, 
that it is stuffed with austere and horrid doctrines. I know 
full well what are the doctrines he aims at: The doctrines con- 
cerning the corruption of man’s nature, the decrees of God, the 
satisfaction of Christ are particularly intended.” *—These then, 
it seems, were the doctrines, which lord Herbert thought dis- 
gusted men with all religion. But in my opinion, the doc- 
trine of the corruption of man’s nature, the doctrine of irres- 
pective reprobation and election, or, in cther words, the doctrine 
of decrees, and the doctrine of satis/action,} are no parts of true 
Christianity. They are some of those doctrines, which I should 
esteem and speak of as among its corruptions. In attempting 
therefore to disprove, by the authority of lord Herbert, what I 
have said, viz.—that the corruptions of Christianity make men 
infidels; you have produced an authority which is directly in 
my support.—Perhaps however you only meant to say, that 
what I should call the corruptions you would call the doctrines 
of our religion, and thus to agree with me in the fact, that cer- 
tain articles of belief, which have been supposed to belong to 
Christianity, are in truth among the most powerful causes of 
infidelity. If this were the case, I do not know why you have 
quoted the authority of lord Herbert; as we should then be 
agreed in the fact which he states, that the articles of faith re- 
ferred to do make men infidels, and his authority could decide 
nothing respecting the correctness or incorrectness of our opin- 
ions, on the truth or falsity of the doctrines themselves. 





* Natural religion insufficient; and revealed necessary to man’s happi- 
ness in his present state. By the late Rev. Thomas Halyburton, professor 
of divinity in the university of St. Andrews. Edinburg, 1714, With chap- 
ter xiv. a new enumeration of pages commences: the above extract is from 
chaps xix. p. 76. 


t See Note at the end of this Letter. 
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I pass to another part of your letter, in which I observe, that 
younow make an exception in favor of unbelievers, who, though 
living in aChristian country, may not have access to the Gospel 
of Christ; by which I suppose you mean, may not have the use 
of the Bible. Of this exception you gave no notice in your 
discourse. But as I did not introduce the case of such unbe- 
lievers, in stating the great difference in the degrees of evidence, 
presented to those who witnessed the ministry of our Saviour 
or his apostles, and to many who live in Christian countries at 
the present day, your exception does not affect the force of my 
remarks. ‘Such instances,” as you yourself observe, “are fo- 
reign to the present question.” 

But if, as I presume is not the case, by having access to the 
gospel of Christ, you mean, having a correct knowledge of our 
religion; and you intend to make an exception in favor of un- 
believers, who have not this knowledge, then Sir, our senti- 
ments, though not perhaps the same, are so nearly similar, that 
if I be liable to the charge of contradicting our Saviour, I fear 
that you cannot be absclved from it yourself. 

You speak of those wndeltevers in the time of our Saviour, 
who would not “shear Moses and the prophets,” and who, he 
gives us to understand, “would not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead;” and you found an argument on this pas- 
sage of scripture. It is only necessary for me to observe, that, 
in my opinion, you have mistaken its meaning. If you are not 
satisfied of this by examining the passage itself, and will take 
the trouble to look into Whitby (whose comment I shall quote 
for the sake of our readers),* you will find that in his opinion, 
which is the same with that of some other commentators whom 
[ have consulted, the passage has no reference to unbelievers. 

You say that in this Age of Reason, you shall not forbear 
to speak what you think the truth. You cannot suppose me 
ignorant of the allusion intended. I do not think however that 
this sort of irony will do much, toward discouraging Christians 
irom using their reason, in discovering the character of their 
religion. But, Sir, you must suffer me to remind you of what 
you seem to have forgotten, that we, who do use our reason 
in the study and explanation of the scriptures, are not behind 

” See Note at the end of this Lette 
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those whose faith is more implicit and more fearful of all free 
inquiry, in profound reverence for our religion, and a deep and 
strong conviction of its immense importance to mankind. Yoy 
must suffer me to remind you, that the most powerful cause of 
our decided opposition to what we think its corruptions is, that 
in our opinion, they degrade and vilify the greatest blessing 
ever bestowed upon mankind, and prevent its general reception, 
and far more powerful influence. 

I come now to what is one of the principal objects of the 
present letter. To a careless reader your introductory re. 
marks may give the impression, that you intended in no part 
of your discourse to refer to the Defence of Liberal Christian- 
ity. To me they convey no such meaning, nor do they at al! 
affect my opinion on the subject. I must presume that you 
would be very unwilling to say that by apparent implication, 
which you would not say in direct words. One principal mo- 
tive, therefore, for my troubling you with this letter is, that you 
may have an opportunity of explaining yourself, and of distinct- 
ly and explicitly stating in reply, either that you did or that you 
did not intend a reference, in that part of your discourse in 
which you speak of the Defenders of Liberal Christianity, to 
any thing contained in the piece which I have mentioned. Your 
reply, whatever you may state, I shall publish in the Reposito- 
ry, as it is now too late to suppress this correspondence, a con- 
siderable part of it having been struck off when I received your 
letter. If you intended such reference, I must regret that you 
did not take the trouble (as you state to me that you did not) 
to look at the piece on which you remarked, at the time when 
you wrote. It might perhaps have relieved you from any belief 
of the necessity of noticing it at all; or at least have saved you 
from error in your representation of its meaning. If no such 
reference was intended, I certainly have been greatly mistaken. 
Of this however I cannot feel very much ashamed, as I have 
for companions in my error some of the most respectable and 
intelligent among your hearers. Indeed every person, who has 
spoken to me on the subject, received the same impressions 
from your language. You will recollect likewise, that I have 
had particular confirmation in my error, which others have 
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not had. When I requested your discourse, merely, as I stated 
to you, because I had been repeatedly informed that a part of 
it related to a piece of which I was the author, and when you 
immediately sent it to me, without any note or message of ex- 
planation, I do not know, Sir, how I could well understand this 
otherwise, than as an acknowledgment, that such reference 
was really intended. 

I could have remarked upon other parts of your letter than 
I have done, but am willing to leave them without comment to 
the judgment of our readers. On account of arranging matter 
for the press, I must request you, if you wish to explain your- 
self on the subject last mentioned, to send me a note either this 
evening, or in the course of tomorrow. If, notwithstanding 
what you mentioned in your last letter, you should wish to 
make any general reply to the present, I must also request you 
to inforn me before tomorrow evening, at what time I may 
probably expect it. 

I am respectfully your obedient servant, 
Anprews Norton. 


ee 


NOTE, REFERRED TO p. 318. 


As all our readers may not know what is meant by satisfac- 
iion, we give the following orthodox authorities on the subject. 
Calvin considers satisfaction, as the compensation which was 
paid to God, compensatio gue Deo redderetur.™ He says, in 
treating of the subject—the following passage would not be 
true, there is one Mediator who gave himself a ransom,t} unless 
the punishment were cast on him, which we had merited. So 
the same apostle defines redemption in the blood of Christ, to be 
remission of sins; as if he had said, we are justified and cleared 
before God, because that blood answers for satisfaction. ‘To 
which another passage is consonant, that he blotted out the 
hand-writing, that was against us, nailing it to his cross;t for 
here a ransom, or compensation is referred to, which frees us 
from the charge of guilt.§ 


* Institut. Lib. iii. c. 14. § 39. ¢ 1 Tim. if. 5. ¢ Coll, ii. 14, 
§ Non staret etiam alterum ejus dictum, unus Mediator, gui se dedté 
Vol. III. No. 2. 12 
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The following is the account of the business of satisfaction 
given by the Council of Dort. 

“God is not only supremely merciful, but also supremely 
just. But his justice demands (as he has revealed in his word) 
that our sins, committed against his infinite Majesty, should be 
punished not only with temporal but also with eternal punish- 
ments, as well of mind as of body—which punishments we could 
not escape, unless satisfaction were made to the justice of God, 

“But when we could not ourselves make satisfaction, and 
tree ourselves from the wrath of God,God, out of his very great 
mercy, gave his only-begotten Son to answer for us-——who, that 
he might make satisfaction, was made sin and a curse for us, o: 
in our stead, on the cross. 

“This death of the Son of God is the only and a most per- 
fect offering and satisfaction for sins, of infinite value and price, 
abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole world.”* 

The following is what the Westminster divines say on this 
subject in their Confession of Faith. 

“The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of 
himself, which he, through the eternal Spirit, once offered up 


ayrsAvTeey, nisi rejecta in eum esset poena, quam meritieramus. Ideo 
idem Apostolus, redemptionem in sanguine Christi definit remissionem pec: 
catorum; ac si diceret justificari nos vel absolvi coram Deo, quia sanguis 
ille in satisfactionem respondet. Cui et alter locus consonat, deletum fuisse 
in cruce chirographum, quod erat contrarium nobis. Solutio enim vel com. 
pensatio notatur quic nos a reatu absolvit. Institut. Lib. ii. cap. 17. 5. 


* Secundum doctrine caput de morte Christi, et hominum per eam redemp- 
tione. 

Articulus primuse Deus est non tantum summe misericors, sed etiam 
summe justus.e Postulat autem ejus justitia (prout se in verbo revelavit) 
ut peccata nostra, adversus cjus infinitam majestatem commissa, non tan- 
tum temporalibus, sed etiam aternis, tum animi tum corporis peenis, puni- 
antur: quas penas effugere non possumus, nisi justitie dei satisfaciat. 

II. Cum vero ipso satisfucere, et ab ira dei nos liberare non possimus, 
deus ex immensa misericordia Filium suum unigenitum nobis sponsorem 
dedit, qui, ut pro nobis satisfucerct, peccatum et maledictio in cruce pre 
nobis, seu vice nostra, factus est. 

Ill. Hec mors Filii Dei est unica et perfectissima pro peccatis victi 
ma et satisfactio, infiniti valoris et pretii abunde sufficiens ad totius mund: 
peccata expianda. Acta synodi nationalis Dordrechtana, p, 251. 
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unto God, hath fully satisfied the Justice of his Father; and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the Father hath 
given unto him.” [Chap. viii. sect. 5.] 

“Christ by his obedience and death, did fully discharge the 
debt of all those that are thus justified, and did make a proper, 
real, and full satisfaction to his Father’s Justice in their be 
half.” {Chap. xi. sect. 3.] 


ie 


Extract from Whitby, referred to in the Letter, p. 219. 

On the text “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead,” 
Whitby has a note, from which the following is quoted —*If 
they hear not, that is, obey not Moses and the prophets, wHom 
THEY OWN TO BE PERSONS SENT FROM GOD, AND DELIVERING 
HIS MESSAGE, one rising from the dead would not persuade 
them to break off their iniquities;”——“"No reason,” says Whitby, 
“could be conceived, why they should hearken to one risen from 
the dead and calling them to repentance, rather than to those 
prophets, WHOM THEY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SENT FROM 
Gop.” 


—— 


To the preceding letter, no answer has been returned. If 
any should be hereafter received, it will be mentioned (if re- 
ceived in season) in the Editor’s Note to the present number, 
and inserted in the number following. 


‘April 3, 1813. 
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ARTICLE 6. 


A contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism. By the Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, A. M. stated preacher in the Hospital and 
Almshouse in the city of New-York. New-York, S. Whiting 
& Co. 1811. 8vo, pp. 280, price $1,75. With its Recom- 
mendations. 


Tuis work has much more consequence from the persons and 
interests with which it is connected, than from any equity in 
the compilation or ability in the notes. We intend to review 
both the work, and the letters which recommend it. We shall 
review the letters first, because this will best show our readers 
why we consider the work of importance to the public; and be- 
cause we shall thus give an opportunity, before our next num- 
ber, for those to look at the book, who have not already seen 
it, and who take sufficient interest in the subject. 

The letters are printed upon a separate sheet, and have 
been circulated, at least in part, with the book. We think them 
of consequence enough to be preserved in the Repository; and 
we shall thus also meet the present convenience of the readers 
of this article. 

Our reasons for paying such unusual attention to the recom- 
mendations of a work will be so obvious in the course of our 
remarks, that we need not anticipate them here. 

We now give the letters as they stand in the circular of the 
publishers of the “Contrast.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Copy of a Letter from Samver S. Surru, D. dD. LL. dD. President 
of the College of Wew-Jersey. 
Dear Sir, ‘Princeton, Oct. 5th, 1811. 


“] must ask your pardon for so long delaying the expression 
of my thanks for your useful assortment of the religious errers 
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and absurdities of eertain writers in our country, who have gain- 
ed a reputation, far beyond what nonsense and impiety should 
acquire for a divine. ‘These follies appear the more striking, by 
being brought so near together as they are in the Contrast, and 
separated from that farrago of verbiage and tautology with which 
they are encompassed in the original volumes. The basis of their 
argumentation is the same with that of the necessitarian philoso- 
phers in France and Germany. And [ am persuaded that these 
profound divines are preparing the way for a more extensive dif- 
fusion of infidel prineiples, and evenof atheism, in our country. [ 
wish your book might be generally and serivusly read, and the 
sentiments it exposes duly appreciated. I am, with great regard 
and respect, &c. 
“SAMUEL S. SMITH,” p. pv. tx. v. &e. 


a 


“CorumBia Cotitece, New-York, Nov. 19th, 1814. 


“I nave read with attention, a great part of a book published 
by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, entitied, A Contrast,” &. and be- 
lieve the author has performed a valuable service to the cause of 
religion, and merited the gratitude and support of Christians in 
general, by exhibiting, with perspieuity and ability, a view of the 
novel doctrines lately introduced into some congregations in our 
country, as contrasted with the real doctrines of the Reformed 
Charch, and the principles of evangelical truth revealed in the 
word of Gop, and hitherto cherished in the hearts of the follow- 
ers of the Redeemer, in every quarter where his Gospel has been 
preached with simplicity and sincerity. 

“P. WILSON,” Lx. p. 
Professor of Languages in Columbia College, and one of 
the Elders of the Reformed Dutch Church. 


“I~ the above ample and just recommendation of the Rey. Mr. 
fily’s Contrast, I cordially concur. 
“JOHN Me NIECE,” a. ™. 
Pastor of the Irish Presbyterian Church in New-York. 


a 


“For years we have considered as highly desirable to the relig- 
10us public, a work which should make a fair contrast between 
the doctrines of Calyinistie churches, and some prevalent errors 
in theology. In the “Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkin- 
sianism,” the author has correctly exhibited, in his Calvinistic 
columns, the Calvinistie doctrines; and he has arranged, under 
the term Hopkinsianism, certain sentiments, which appear to us, 
hot only inconsistent with the standards of the Presbyterian 
Churches, but also at war with the philosophy of the human 
mind, with common sense, and with the word of the living Gon, 
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Such sentiments, in whatever connexion they may be taught, by 
whatever names they may be recommended, ought to be exposed 
and reprobated in the most decided manner. 
“GEORGE FAITOUTE.” a. m. 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, L. I. 
“PHILIP MILLEDOLER,” p. p. 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Rutgers-st. \. Y. 


“G. A. KUYPERS,” p. pv. 
One of the Pastors of the Reformed Dutch Church in New-York. 


“ALEXANDER Me LEOD,”’ p. v. 
Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, New-York. 


“JOHN B. ROMEYN,’ pv. pv. 

Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Cedar-st. New-York. 
“CHRISTIAN BORK,” a. m. 

Pastor of a Reformed Dutch Church, New-York, 


“THOMAS HAMILTON,” a. m. 
Pastor of the Associate Church in Nassau-st. New-York. 


“JOHN SCHUREMAN,” a. m. 
One of the Pastors of the Reformed Dutch Church, New-York. 
“STEPHAN N. ROWAN,” a. m. 
Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, Greenwich, New-York. 
“ALEXANDER GUNN,” a. . 
Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, Bloomingdale, New-York, 


ae 


‘THe public attention has been lately drawn to what is com, — 
monly called, “rue new vivinity;” or, by a name still more 
popular, “HopxinsianisM,” which professes to improve thie re- 
ceived system of Calvinistic doctrine. As truth is eternal, and 
the way of salvation but one, the very pretence of great “im- 
provements” in the body cf Christian theology, is a legitimate 
cause of suspicion, and ought to put Christians on their guard. For 
the “new light” which men are apt to boast, not unfrequently proves 
to be merely a new edition of old darkness. ‘The first approaches 
of Error, silent, subtle, and insidious, rarely excite alarm; and 
when her progress is felt, her power has become great, and may 
be fatal. ‘Therefore, they, who are “set for the defence of the 
Gospel,” ought to wateh her steps, expose her designs, and not walt 
till, of her own aceord, she throw off her mask. This is, pre-em- 
inently, their duty, at the present hour, in the city of New-York. 
No place on the continent has been so long happy in docirinal 
concord among all denominations termed evengelical. ‘This, their 
auspicious unity, has been recently invaded; and invaded by uo 
other means than the introduction of “Hopkinsian” principles, o! 
what are generaily recognised as such. It is, therefore, of im- 
portance, that Christians should know what these principles are, 
and how far they agree or disagree with the “faith once deliver- 
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ed to the saints.” ‘Their inquiries will be facilitated by the pe- 
rusal of a short work, entitled, “A Contrast between Calvinism 
and Hopkinsianism,” by the Rey. Ezra Stites Exy. The author 
has brought within a small compass, and arranged in parallel 
columns, the outlines of both systems, as taken, on the one hand, 
from Calvin and the confessions of Protestant Churches; and on 
the other, from Dr. Hopkins himself, and some of his most cele- 
brated followers. As the quotations are in the words of the 
writers, and give, so far as we have been able to examine, a fair 
representation of their sentiments, no reasonable objection can be 
offered to the mode of comparison. For only he that doeth evil 
hateth the light; neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
veproved; whereas, he that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifest that they are wrought in God. 
The doctrines of Calvinism, in other words, the good old doctrines 
of the Reformation and of the Bible, dread no examination, com- 
parison, or contrast. We think, therefore, that Mr. Ely has 
performed a valuable service to Christians of plain sense and pure 
conscience, by enabling them to understand, with little trouble, 
what **Hopkinsianism” is. And we nothing doubt that, upon sober 
research, they will find it to be, in some very material points, 
“another Gospel” indeed; and that neither have they so learned, 
nor do they wish so to learn, Jesus Curist.” 


“JOHN M. MASON,” p. pv. s. T. Pp. 
Minister of the third Associate-Reformed Church in New-York. 


“JACOB BRODHEAD,” a. m. 
One of the Pastors of the Reformed Dutch Church in New-York. 


“JAMES M. MATHEWS,” a. m. 
Assistant Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Associat 
Reformed Church. 7 


“JOHN X. CLARKE,” a. mo. 
Pastor of the Second Associate Reformed Church in New-Vork. 


ie 


Copy of a Letter from J. H. Livincsron, pd. vo. s. %. P. President 
Of the College in New-Brunswick. 
Dear Sir, 

“By professing the Christian faith, the Gnosties came into the 
bosom of the primitive church, ‘and for the space of three centu- 
ries disturbed her tranquillity, and obstructed the progress of the 
Gospel. They combined the oriental science with the Platonic 
system of “being in general,” of “abstract beauty;” “disinterested 
tove;” and “the best of all possible worlds;” of which they had not 
any correct idea themselves; sud attempted to blend their hetero- 
geneous prineiples with revealed religion, and accommodate the 
pure, simple, and sublime doctrines of the Son of God, to the te- 
nets of their contemptible philosophy. ‘Tley spoke of the Most 
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High with a familiar aud disgusting irreverence; and deduced 
consequences from the premises they had adopted, which were 
shocking and impious, and which tended not only to render the 
scriptures unintelligible, but Christianity itself incredible and de- 
testable. 

“In the course of the last century, the system of the best world 
was revived and polished in Germany, with ail the advantages 
that genius and erudition could afford, by the celebrated Leibuitz 
and Baron Wolf. Their mundus optimus, with its collateral in- 
ferences, was received and applauded through all the protestant 
churches of continental Europe. It was considered as the test 
of true science, and the highest improvement of the intellectual 
system. But what is the result? What has been the consequence? 
By that very philosophy the public mind became imperceptibly 
alienated from the authority of Seripture and the simplicity of the 
Gospel; and that system has evidently co-operated in opening a 
passage for the flood of infidelity, which, at this day, has over- 
whelmed those European Churches. ‘There is no new thing under 
the sun. The same causes will every where produce the same 
effects. Errors are insidious and subtle: slow and silent, at first, 
in their progress, but sure of success, if undetected. ‘T hey always 
eat, as doth a canker. 

“To what philosophy, instead of the Bible, they have submit- 
ted, or to what family they are related, whose doctrines you have 
exhibited in your Contrast, I do not know. But you have es- 
tablished the fact, that by whatever name or title they may be 
distinguished, they certainly are not Calvinists. ‘They have 
departed, in many points, from the Confessions of Faith, and the 
form of sound words, adopted by the Reformed Churches; and it 
is time they were known, and a line of distinetion drawn. 

“If it be the duty of all the Lord’s people to contend earnest- 
ly for the faith, and to be jealous lest their minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplieity that is in Christ; it is especially in- 
eumbeu! upon those, who are set for the defence of the Gospel, 
and stand as watchmen upon the walls of Zion, to desery ap- 
proaching danger, and give a speedy warning; and should an an- 
= from heaven preach any other Gospel, to denounce and resist 

im. 

“Your publication is seasonable. It will undoubtedly be pro- 
ductive of much good; and be well received by all those, who eall 
no man father, but sit humbly at the feet of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, to seek the law at his blessed mouth. Be assured of the 


affection and respect with which I am, Ke. 
“J. H. LIVINGSTON,” pb. v. and s. 7. P. 


With one or two exceptions the letters are supported by the 
names of clergymen; and among them are some of the most 
distinguished and able men in the several denominations of 
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of Presbyterians in our country. Those under the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly are connected, by mutual representa- 
tion and by official intercourse, with the principal ecclesiastical 
bodies in New England. If it be not thought expedient, as it 
appears not to have been, by the managers of what are called 
the orthodox periodical publications, among the Congregation- 
alists, to take notice of the “Contrast” on the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Ely’s own account, still the powerful names of those who re- 
commend the work, and who have thus identified it with the 
interests of the three great classes of Presbyterians in the mid- 
dle and southern, especially in the middle states, claim and 
ought to recieve their attention. To pass over the work, and 
particularly its Recommendations, in silence, looks too much 
like wishing to be thought to despise an enemy which they are 
unwilling to meet, or argues a fear to have the people made ac- 
quainted with the divisions and dissensions between the parties. 

The majority of the men also against whose sentiments 
the Letters are written, and who are denied the name of Cal- 
vinists, are now, or have been when living, among the most able 
and celebrated divines in those congregational churches, with 
which the subjects of the General Assembly hold public com- 
munion, and with which they officially consult for what they 
consider the best interests of religion.* Most of the names of 


* The names of the persons mentioned in the Contrast as Hopkinsians 


wre— 
*President Edwards. Dr. Strong, of Hartford. 
*Dr. Edwards, his son. Dr. Emmons, 
*Dr. Bellamy. Dr. Spring. 
*Dr. Hopkins. President Maxcy. 
*Dr. Smalley. Rev. Mr. Weeks. 
Dr. West, of Stockbridge. Rev. Mr. Williams, of Providence. 


The writers of the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 
The writers of the Theological Magazine. 

The two Edwardses are not quoted in the body of the work, but in the 
introduction. 

The author says—that he “uses the word Hopkinsianism to denote 
that system of doctrine whose foundation was laid by President Edwards, 
Whose superstructure was principally raised by Samuel Hopkins of New- 
port in Rhode Island, and whose last stone has been carried up by a mv. 
titude, shouting ‘grace, grace, unto it.?*® Contrast, p. iv. 

* Dead. 
Vol. IIL. No. 2. 13 
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these new “Gnostics,” as Dr. Livingston wishes to have others 


call them, are rallying points for the inferior clergy. One of 


them, Dr. Spring, is now a visitor of the Theological Institution 
at Andover, and was a principal in gaining the funds, and jp 
establishing it, with the co-ordinate, if not chief direction of al] 
its principles and arrangements. With their creed he is wel] 
known to be, and for the best reasons, perfectly satisfied. 

The writers of the Letters, and those against whom they 
are written, are men much accustomed to denounce all Antj- 
Calvinists, and to claim for themselves exclusively the titles 
of evangelical and orthodox. ‘The division therefore is particu- 
larly interesting to the cause of truth, since it is the evangelical 
against the evangelical; orthodoxy against orthodoxy; Calvin. 
ists against Calvinists; the General Assembly, the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and the Associate Reformed Church, all differ. 
ent and reciprocally jealous bodies, against New England, her 
General Associations, and the Andover College. 

The importance of this division, we shall attempt to illus- 
trate in the account we are to give, after we have examined the 
Letters, of the state of religious parties in our country, with 
their checks and'balances. This subject, both clergymen and 
civilians, as well as laymen at large, will find to be full of interest 
and consequence. In examining the Letters, we shall discover 


much to guide our speculations, in ascertaining the spirit and 
designs of the leaders of the Calvinistic clergy. Wee shall take 


the letters in their order. 

1. Dr. Smitu. 

This Letter we think is an exception from the rest in its 
ultimate design. What we chiefly note in it is, its eguivoca 
character; not indeed as to the charge of “nonsense and impit- 
ty” against the Hopkinsians, but as to any approbation bestow- 
ed upon the sentiments of the contrasted party. We do not know 
that this ambiguity was designed; and if it were, we shall not 
condemn, although in this we would not imitate Dr. Smith, 
however much disposed we might be to imitate him in many 
other respects. 

In regard to the appropriate and leading sentiments of both 
parties, as they appear in the book, with their present comnex: 
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jons, the Doctor might very rationally and cordially thank the 
writer for his “useful assortment of religious errors and absur- 
dities;” and might very honestly wish, as in our hearts we wish, 
that the “book might be generally and seriously read,” if it can 
be read seriously, ‘“‘and the sentiments it exposes duly appreci- 
ated.” If Dr. Smith views the peculiarities of both sides of 
the Contrast as we do, and we have some reason to believe 
that he does in part, he may well wish the book success. 

Weare more strongly inclined to think the ambiguity of this 
letter intentional from the suggestion in the following extract, 
which would be truly unfortunate in this place, provided the 
writer were not willing to have the “Institution” of Calvin ex- 
posed, as well as the writings of those Hopkinsians, who have 
made it the store-house from whence they have drawn their 
most offensive sentiments and expressions. “The basis of their 
argumentation is the same with that of the necessitarian phi- 
losophers in France and Germany. And I am persuaded that 
these profound divines are preparing the way for a more exten- 
sive diffusion of infidel principles, and even of atheism in our 
country.” Now this is all true, and of the first importance; 
but it is quite as applicable to Calvin, as to Hopkins and his fol- 
lowers. We think Dr. Spring perfectly safe in asserting, “It is 
evident that Hopkinsian sentiments are only the genuine, fiour- 
ishing, and fruitful branches of the Calvinistic tree.”— The 
broad foundation, which supports our ample superstructure, 
was long since deeply and most firmly laid in the first princi- 
ples of Calvinism.” 

In all but “preat regard and respect,’ we could ourselves 
subscribe the Letter of Dr. Smith to the Rev. Mr. Ely. 

2. Witson and Me Niece. 

When our readers shall have seen our remarks upon the 
great authority for the first columu of the Contrast (we mean 
Calvin), we are tempted to believe they will say with us, that 
this Letter is exceedingly unfortunate, in calling the doctrines 
of Hopkins “novel doctrines.” Its writers ought not to have 
told the world how little they are acquainted with their own 
Master, or how little they understand his instructions. 
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3. Farroure and company. 

Our first remark upon this Letter is the undoubting securi- 
ty and apparent habitual complacency, with which the writers 
assert their conviction, that the New England Calvinism is “‘in- 
consistent,” with what?!—With “the standards of the Presbyte- 
rian churches!”—It appears to be implied, as a thing scarcely 
credible, and if credible, highly criminal, that the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England should presume to take the Bible 
as the standard of their religious sentiments, without also tak- 
ing “the standards of the Presbyterian churches!” 

We should be astonished, were we not so accustomed to it, 
to find how far these advocates of supplements to the Bible 
have deluded themselves, in regard to the gospel in its simpli- 
city, by their reiterated and exclusive pretensions to orthodoxy 
and evangelical purity. They speak, as we should suppose 
men would speak, who had never had occasion, but in their 
skirmishes from the pulpit with a supposed antagonist, dressed 
and armed to their liking, to try their strength with others. It 
is probable that they may hereafter find occasion for a more 
serious contest, not only with the Hopkinsians already among 
them, but with many more preparing for the field, and about to 
penetrate into their camp. 

Our second remark is upon the characteristic intolerance, and 
bold denunciation of even fellow Calvinists, in the concluding 
sentence:—“Such sentiments, in whatever connexion they may 
be taught, by whatever names they may be recommended, 
ought to be exposed and reprobated in the most decided manner.” 

“In whatever connexion they mav be taught,” we should 
think, is a warning to some Andoverians, now settled in New: 
York, and in the connexion of the Presbyterian churches, 
whose standards are so often introduced before the Hopkinsians 
in terrorem. We shall have more to say of this by and by. 
The warning may lead them to examine themselves, to know if 
they are prepared to suffer as martyrs on the altar of Presbyte- 
rian Calvinism. 

4. Dr. Mason’s Letter. 

There are indeed three other names attached to it, but the 
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hand of the principal is too clearly marked to be mistaken for 
either of the subordinates. 

We trust that we feel a proper regard for the reputation of 
every man, and certainly so long as he regards it himself. If 
we did not, Dr. Mason is the last person who has the right to 
accuse us. On the score of his own tenderness toward the rep- 
utation and feelings of others, he has nothing to say, even if we 
were to charge him, as he has charged his fellow Christians, 
with the crime of deliberately aiming at the destruction of souls. 
In many instances, he has set all decorum at defiance. He has 
broken out in the most violent philippics, not against the prosti- 
tution of talents, not against open immorality or acknowledged 
depravity, not even against men of doubtful worth, but against 
some of the most intelligent and honest disciples of Christ; 
and this, merely because they differ from him in sentiments, 
which he chooses to make fundamental, and have dared to 
exercise the common right of publishing a new translation of 
the Christian scriptures.* 


* We give the following to enable those, unacquainted with Dr. Mason’s 
character, to judge, in some degree, of the correctness of our remarks. 
He has himself said—that our present “‘excellent versions” of the Bible 
are “undoubtedly susceptible of improvement.” [Chiristian’s Mag. vol, iii. No» 
9, p. 506.) But when scholars and Christians, certainly not inferior to him- 
self in any qualification of ability, piety, or candor, offered anew version, 
made with what they had a right to beLeve at least to be a part of this 
improvement,” he at once denounced them as “‘the Iscariot bands of pro- 
fessed Christianity.’ And because some good people in Boston thought it 
proper to reprint and read this version, he gives us to understand, that these 
“Iscariot bands are to be found on doth sides of the Atlantic,” and repre- 
sents them as “thrusting” their version “into the hands off the unlettered 
and the simple.” The Doctor goes on, in a note overflowing with a Chris- 
tian spirit, to call the New Version and a few comments ‘a late most 
audacious attempt to explain away the whole gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” The mild language of this amiable disciple in regard to 
the good people of Boston was, that they were “‘straining into the cup of 
salvation the distilled venom of Socinian blasphemy. This fatal draught,” 
he says, “is handed about with incessant assiduity, and put to the lips of the 
unthinking”—for what purpose?—the charge of deliberate and intentional] 
guilt is worth particular notice—it is, “‘that they may sleep the sleep of 
death!” 


But the readers cf the Christian’s Magazine, a work whose spirit is so 
perfectly accordant with the title, need not be frightened at words of *‘such 
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Of Dr. Mason’s public character as a military theologue, 
both writer and preacher, we would speak without disguise and 
without asperity. If we are not quite unacquainted with his 
spirit, he would, as a matter of course, consider it irony, if we 
were to ascribe to him some of the distinguishing graces of that 
gospel, which he professes to teach, especially humility, meek- 
ness, docility, and forbearance. We would not mistake coarse- 
ness for strength; confidence for truth; bold assertion in criti- 
cism for a sure foundation of learning; nor the talent of giving 
the caricature of an opponent, at which the multitude gape with 
mingled wonder and delight, for victory in the arguinent. But 
making every just exception, we will still pay to Dr. Mason the 
tribute of our respect for his talents and attainments. We allow 
him to be the most vigorous, in our country, among the gladiators 
of the Genevan school; or, if it be an act of more acceptable 
homage, to be Calvinism personified in a Colossus of iron and 
brass. The parallel between him and his master, if not minute- 
ly perfect in doctrines, is so in every important point of char- 
acter; in pride of intellect; in severity of temper; in the con- 
tempt of foes, if not also of friends; in rude and sweeping de- 
nunciations of all who differ from him in sentiment; in ability 
to rise to the control of an institution, uniting letters, theology, 
and discipline, as the source of future conquests in the church 
militant; in the fear he scatters among the clergy about him; 
in the narrowness and intolerance of his creed; in unbending 
decision and perseverance; and in the influence which his ge- 
nius, station, and writings will probably give to his name after 
death. 

Dr. Mason is avowed/y at the head of a Theological School, 
and in fact at the head, as we suppose,‘of the first college in 


deep toned horror” [Christian’s Mag. vol. i. p. 96.] about the Bostonians. 
For Dr. Mason himself, as well as others of the same tender conscience 
and jealous consistency of character, when that part of Christianity, which 
is said to be “full of mercy and good fruits,” is to be addressed for public 
charities to supply their losses, to relieve the sufferings of the human family, 
or to aid literary and religious institutions for the promotion of human vir- 
tue, piety, and hope, appears to be well satisfied that something else is to 
be found among these wicked people of Boston, beside a distillery of Socti- 
ian blasphemy. 
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the powerful state of New York. He stands first among a body 
of Presbyterians, both in means and activity not to be despised. 
His genius is the object of idolatry and dread, beyond the ex- 
tensive circle of his personal intercourse. We do not wish to 
see him hereafter overcome, nor are we in much apprehension 
of this event, by either section of the Presbyterians; by the 
rich and powerful Episcopalians; or by the zealous and ac- 
tive Andoverians. His position, character, and consequence 
are important in the system of checks and balances, which we 
are soon to exhibit, between religious parties. His Letter now 
claims our attention. 

“As truth is eternal, and the way of salvation but one, the 
very pretence of great ‘improvements’ in the body of Christian 
theology, is a legitimate cause of suspicion, and ought to put 
Christians on their guard. For the ‘new light,’ which men are 
apt to boast, not unfrequently proves to be merely anew edition 
of old darkness.” 

We are glad to see the stale sophism, which the Hopkin- 
sians are so very fond of using against others, used here against 
themselves. ‘Truth is eternal.” No doubt. But is it all 
discovered at once, or are our discoveries of it progressive? 
Does the human mind start from the point of absolute igno- 
rance, and pass through successive“improvements” to the height 
of a Locke or Newton here, and then enter upon an infinite 
progression hereafter? or has it at once the intuitive and un- 
changing perceptions of the divine mind? Supposing the for- 
mer, which Dr. Mason will hardly dare to deny, how stands his 
argument! 

“Truth is eternal;” our discoveries of it are progressive; 
therefore we must never look for great “improvements” in our 
knowledge of it. 

We should indeed have expected just the opposite con- 
elusion; and we fear our readers will find themselves under 
the same error. We ask them not to call in question our eu- 
logy upon the Doctor’s talents, for he can reason, though he 
does not here. 

“The way of salvation is but one.” ‘True: But may it not 
have travellers of all ages, pursuits, and every variety of “improve- 
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ments?” May not some have but just started in it, and, through 
want of knowledge or of experience, be in danger of mistaking 
the many ways which lead out of it, while others have proceed- 
ed far in the journey, and may leave, from their knowledge and 
experience, many useful and valuable instructions recorded 
along the way, for the use of those who come after them? May 
not some from a variety of causes, perhaps caprice, perhaps the 
love of singularity, perhaps out of deference to the prejudices 
of a party, and perhaps from weak eyes, which cannot bear the 
sun, choose to travel by moon-light, and halt in the day? May 
there not be many roads which lead into the great “way of sal- 
vation” from the various points where the travellers set out? 
May not some of these be straight and others crooked; some 
with guides and others without; some through a wilderness, 
and others through a cultivated country; some through burning 
sands, and others along refreshing streams, adorned with flow- 
ers? 

If we are right, our opponents are wrong; for the “way of 
salvation is but one.” This mode of arguing is so favorite a 
one with the Hopkinsians, and has done such execution among 
the simple of the flock, that we are willing to see it retorted 
upon them from the mouth of orthodoxy itself. We hope they 
will use it with the necessary qualifications hereafter. 

“The very pretence of great ‘improvements’ in the body ot 
Christian theology is a legitimate cause of suspicion.” ‘The 
Hopkinsians answer—we lay no claim to making great improve- 
ments upon Christian theology itself, but upon the explanations, 
erroneous views, and imperfect knowledge of that theology. 
This is enough for Dr. Mason. It is also enough for us to use 
in our turn against the Hopkinsians, when they employ the same 
sophism against our “improvements.” 

Apply now this flourish of the Reverend President of a The- 
ological School and Provost of Columbia college to the succes- 
sive “improvements” in the Bible itself. Were the laws and 
institutions of Moses “improvements?” Were the revelations 
of the prophets “‘tmprovements?” Were the instructions, ex- 
ample, and institutions of Jesus “improvements?” If it be said, 
the canon of scripture is closed, and the case now altered, we 
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ask then, have there been no “improvements” in criticism and. 
interpretation in modern times? Have there been no corrup- 
tions of Christianity? Did Rome give us nothing but the 
pure truth of the gospel? Were the results of the Reformation 
“improvements?” Were the writings of Calvin “improve- 
ments” (Dr. Mason being judge) upon the body of Christian 
theology, as it was commonly received before? Were the de- 
cisions of the Westminster Assemblv “improvements?” Is the 
present common translation of the Bible an “improvement” 
upon the translations before it? Have the labors of Mill, Wet- 
stein, and Griesbach produced “improvements” upon the re- 
ceived text? And can we have no further “improvements?” 
Is the human mind exhausted? Are all the sources of biblical 
and ethical knowledge drained? Can talents, study, candor, and 
free inquiry do no more? 

Only fancy Dr. Mason in the papal chair, if such a fancy 
can be associated with the idea of so consistent and meek a 
Protestant, and bring Dr. Spring before him as Calvin, how 
admirably would this argument against “the very pretence of 
great improvements in the body of Christian theology” still 
suit the former in his new character? Or place Dr. Spring at 
Andover, with the statute in his hand for quinquennial sub- 
scription to his own narrow creed, and offer Dr. Mason as a 
candidate for a professorship, with his discoveries that the An- 
dover Calvinism is “tin some very material points another gos- 
pel indeed,” and with his “improvements” from New York up- 
on the body of Christian theology as now taught by the des- 
cendants of the pilgrims, and how ingenious and convenient 
would be the argument still? 

A man who dogmatizes much is very liable to contradict 
himself. It is not always that Dr. Mason has had such a dread 
of innovation as at present. ‘The reader may be amused by 
comparing with what seem to be his present opinions, the fol- 
towing passage, taken from one of his writings, in which some- 
what more manly sentiments are expressed; and those whom 
he addresses are exhorted to aim at continual improvement in 
religious knowledge and practice. —“But, brethren, we should 
prove ourselves unworthy of such an ancestry, if, under the 
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pretext of prizing ¢heir attainments, we become indifferent 
about our own; if we lose their spirit, while we boast of their 
names: much more, if, falling short of their excellence, we do 
not endeavour to regain and surpass it. Magnanimous men! 
they not only cherished their light, but applied it to expose de- 
lusion, and to explore the paths of forgotten truth. Far 
from being satisfied with previous reformation, they in- 
quired if any corruption had been retained; any error un- 
noticed; any duty overlooked; and exerted themselves to sup- 
ply the defect, both by condemning what was wrong, and 
by performing what was right. No favorite prepossessions, 
no inveterate habits, either appalled their courage or paralized 
their efforts.”....‘*No opinion can be more dishonorable or 
dangerous than this, that reformation being already achieved, 
we have nothing to do but to tread quietly on in the track of 
precedent. Godliness is not the nursling of tradition. If we 
have no better reason for our sentiments and practice, than that 
they were the sentiments and practice of our fathers before us, 
our religion is not a rational, but a mechanical service. Chris- 
tianity allows no implicit faith, except in the Divine testimony. 
It is not enough that a point of doctrine, or worship, has the 
sanction of venerable names, and ancient custom: these may 
command respect, but can neither obligate conscience, nor re- 
lieve us from the trouble of examining for ourselves; because 
there is no believing by proxy.”* 

We return to Dr. Mason’s letter. 

“The first approaches of error, silent, subtle, and insidious, 
rarely excite alarm; and when her progress is felt, her power 
has become great, and may be futal. Therefore they who are 
‘set for the defence of the gospel,’ ought to watch her steps, 
expose her designs, and not to wait till, of her own accord, she 
throw off her mask. This is pre-eminently their duty, at the 
present hour, in the city of New York. No place on the con- 
tinent has been so long happy in doctrinal concord among all de- 
nominations termed evangelical. This their auspicious unity 
has been recently invaded; and invaded by no other means than 
the introduction of Hopkinsian principles, or what are general- 


* Letters on Frequent Communion—published in a collection of tracts 
entitled, First Ripe Fruits. London, 1803, 12mo. 
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ly recognised as such. Itis therefore of importance that Chris- 
tians should know what these principles are, and how far they 
agree or disagree with the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

This we understand to be a bold and undisguised attack 
upon the Reverend Messrs. Spring and Strong, two New Eng- 
land men, and Andoverians, not long since settled over Pres- 
byterian churches in the city of New York, and who have tak- 
en the liberty to preach their sentiments, by which the Provost 
is greatly disturbed—a liberty, the public know, that he never al- 
lows himself either in speaking or writing. ‘The extract is also 
intended probably as a side blow and warning to the Rev. Dr. 
Millar, who has not subscribed any of these letters; who is he- 
retical enough not to believe all “new light to be merely a new 
edition of old darkness;”? and who is said to be in the transi- 
tion-state from Presbyterian to Andoverian Calvinism. 

“They who are set for the defence of the gospel,” &c. The 
evident object of this warning is the same with the great object 
of the “Contrasv” itself, namely, to lead the “Ecclesiastical Judi- 
catories of the Church, to which they belong,”* to investigate, 
and if need be, to admonish, suspend, and to excommunicate 
the Andoverians already among them, and to adopt suitable 
precautions against the multiplication of their number before 
their power shall become “great” and “fatal,” and “of their own 
accord” they “throw off the mask.” Upon the jealousies, rival 
iterests, and opposition here exhibited, we shall remark in the 
proper place.—‘“Doctrinal concord.” This phrase is well chos- 
en to describe the agreement between some half a dozen kinds 
of self-styled evangelical sects in the city of New York. Their 
different connexions, interests, and mutual jealousies do not 
allow much of a concord of lave, which was the old fashioned 
unity of Christians. 

One article of wholesome discipline, which the Doctor ad- 
ministers to the Hopkinsians in his Letter, is the charging 
them, as they constantly charge others, with preaching another 
gospel. ‘Yo prevent his eastern rivals from mistaking the im- 
portance of the points of difference, he “demolishes cavil,” by 
putting on record his deliberate conviction of the nature of 


* Contrast, p. vill. 
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Hopkinsian Calvinism:” “We nothing doubt that upon sober 
research they will find it to be, in some very material points, 
‘another gospel’ indeed.” 

5. The Letter of Dr. Livincston, President of the College 
of New Brunswick. 

Although the charge is not made directly, yet the President 
would consider it as no compliment to our own understandings, 
or to the arrangement of his ideas and expressions, were we not 
to perceive the charge made zm fact, that the Hopkinsians not 
only offer a new light which is merely an edition of old dark- 
ness, but that they themselves are a new edition of the 
old Gnostics; that they attempt “to blend their heterogeneous 
principles with revealed religion, and accommodate the pure, 
simple, and sublime doctrines of the Son of God to the tenets 
of their contemptible philosophy;” that they “speak of the Most 
High with a familiar and disgusting irreverence;” and that they 
‘deduce consequences from the premises they have adopted, 
which are shocking and impious, and which tend not only to 
render the scriptures unintelligible, but Christianity itself zn- 
credible and detestable.” ‘The torce of this will not be lost in 
the mind of any attentive reader under the following thin dis- 
guise. ‘To what philcsophy instead of the Bible they have 
submitted, or to what family they are related, whose doctrines 
you have exhibited in your Contrast, I do not know.” Then 
pursuing them without mercy, he says—You have established 
the fact, that by whatever name or title they may be distin- 
guished, they certainly are not Calvinists.” The three great 
titles of these people are, Edwardians, Hopkinsians, and Ando- 
verians. The two former are fast merging in the latter, which 
is often denounced, by the thorough Presbyterians, as the name 
of the New England, or eastern Calvinists. ‘The Doctor goes on: 
—‘‘It is time they were known, and a line of distinction drawn.” 
He calls upon the “watchmen on the walls of Zion,” no doubt 
Presbyterian watchmen, “to descry the approaching danger, 
and give a speedy warning.” He very plainly declares, that 
even if an angel from heaven should be a Hopkinsian, it would 
be their duty “to denounce and resist him.” The “Confessions 
of Faith;” the “form of sound words,” not the gospel, byt the 
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“standards of the Reformed Churches,” again pass in review, 
and are again appealed to, as trespassed against by Hopkinsian 
theology. 

After all these pointed denunciations against you, by what- 
ever title you wish to be called, Hopkinsians, Andoverians, or 
New England Calvinists, attend the Presbyterian councils with 
what appetite you may. You who are so rigid in your terms 
of communion, and whose consciences are frightened at such 
slight differences of sentiment, overcome, if you can, for the 
love of combination and power, the mountains of error between 
you. If you choose not to notice the school-boy switch of the 
preacher of the alms-house, you can hardly remain insensible 
to the bludgeons of such a host of orthodox assailants, of all 
ranks and of all nations;—Presidents, Provosts, Professors, and 
Doctors; English, Irish, Dutch, and Scotch. 

You are to be known; a line of distinction is to be drawn 
against you; you are not to be fostered till you get a fatal pow- 
er in the Presbyterian churches, and then throw off the mask 
of your own accord; you are to be exposed immediately, and 
reprobated in the most decided manner; you are afraid of the 
light, preaching another gospel; you have revived the old 
Gnostic heresy of being in general, of abstract beauty, of disin- 
terested love, and the best of all possible worlds; your philoso- 
phy is contemptible; your consequences from your premises 
are shocking and impious; you speak with a familiar and dis- 
gusting irreverence of the Most High; you are not only guilty 
of nonsense and impiety, but you render Christianity itself in- 
credible and detestable; you are the fathers of future infidelity 


and atheism; and though you should come in the form of 


angels from heaven, you must be denounced and resisted ! 


ae 


To the Letters, before we draw our general conclusions, 
and give a statement of parties, we wish to add, as illustrative 
of the same spirit and designs, an extract from a late publica- 
tion* of the Rev. Dr. Green, late of Philadelphia, now President 

® Advice and exhortation to the people of the second Presbyterian 


Congregation in Philadelphia, on resigning the pastoral charge of that 
Congregation. Py Ashbel Green, p.p. Philadelphia, 1812. 
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of Princeton College in New Jersey. His advice to his people 
on leaving them.was not delivered from the pulpit, but published 
from the press, under circumstances of great solemnity and 
responsibility. Haste or inadvertency he cannot, and probably 
wishes not to plead in excuse for any sentiment contained in it, 
The extract is as follows:— 

“Before I dismiss this topic, there is one thing more which ] 
must byno means omit. It is, that nothing will more contribute to 
your ‘being at peace among yourselves,’ both when vacant and at 
other times, than keeping s¢trict/y to the principles and forms of 
the Presbyterian church, as laid down in our public standards of 
doctrine and government. By these standards try carefully all 
doctrines, and conduct scrupulously all your proceedings.” * 

Bold and unwarrantable as is this sentiment for a Protestant 
divine, he goes an to anticipate the shock which some minds 
might feel at this return to the great principle of popery, and 
seems determined that no one shall find any consolation in am- 
biguity of meaning. ‘Esteem it no hardship, or oppression,” 
he says, “esteem it as an unspeakable privilege, that these stand- 
ards are given for your direction and control.” 

“These standards:” What are they? The scriptures? No. 
The oral explanations of Christ or kis apostles, handed down 
by authentic tradition to regulate the interpretation of the writ- 
ten word? No. ‘These belong to the see of Rome, not to the 
see of Philadelphia. Do these standards claim high antiquity, 
and thus demand our reverence? No. ‘They were originally 
made about the middle of the seventeenth century by that as- 
sembly of ratisna! und unprejudiced divines, who met at West- 
minster; they were ‘“tamended and ratified”’t by equally autho- 
rized and infallible interpreters of scripture, “the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church,” in the United States, “at 
their sessions in May 18035.” The last “improvements” upon 
these standards, which, being perfect at first, must now be some- 
thing more than perfect, claim the high antiquity of ezgt years: 
When they get into their teens, perhaps they may find room to 
be “amended and ratified” again, It seems that the “improve- 
ments” made at Andover have already cut off as apocryphal 

* Page 6. t Constitution of Pres. Chh, &e. Philadelphia, 1606 
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the “Confession of Faith,” and the “Larger Catechism,” leaving 
only the “Shorter Catechism,” as canonical, and this as not gen- 
uine without such explanations as make it speak a different 
meaning from that of the framers. 

That wicked, popish Council of Trent never dared to impose 
quite so bold a claim upon the people’s faith, but plead the au- 
thority and antiquity of their traditions even from Christ and 
the Apostles. They say—‘The truth and discipline of the 
Catholic church are comprehended both in the sacred books 
and in the traditions, which have been received from the mouth 
of fesus Christ himself, or of his Apostles, and have been pre- 
served and transmitted to us by an uninterrupted train and 
succession.” 

When a man under the circumstances of Dr. Green, and in 
the maturity of his mind, formally sets up another standard of 
faith than the Bible, or a standard additional to that, and this is 
all the papists do, however strongly he may assert that the two 
harmonize, it is time for protestants to awake, to speak plainly 
and boldly, and to act also, in defence of their only written 
standard of faith, the Bible. It is time to apply the rebuke, 
which Christ gave to the Scribes and Pharisees: —“Thus have 
ve made the commandment of Ged of none effect by your tradi- 
tions.” “In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” * 

“These standards are given for your direction and control.” 
This language really looks like intending something more than 
the inspiration of superintendency, and even to hint at the in- 
spiration of suggestion. “Are given: why did he not say, we 
voted them in for our own convenience; and not frighten the 
minds of his poor flock with this mystical impression of some- 
thing more than human authority? ‘‘Direction and control:” 
We hope his people will have sufficiently the spirit of Chris- 
tans to answer him, we will use them so long and so far only 
as we like them, and as they aid regularity in our public pro- 
ceedings; we will never yield our fuzth to their authority; we 
will try them, as we are bound to try your sermon, and all your 
sermons, by the Bible; we will give all due weight to their ar- 

* Matthew, xv. 
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guments and their evidence; but to use them for the purpose 
you teach us would be contempt and disobedience to the “qj. 
rection and control” of him only, who is our Master in the 
Church, and whose words only, by himself or his apostles, “are 
given” for this purpose. 

The President says in a note—“I would recommend that 
every family in the congregation make it a point of Christian 
duty to keep acopy of our Confession of Faith,” &c.— Whatever 
subordinate uses obedience to this recommendation might serve, 
in promoting regularity in the public proceedings of the Pres- 
byterian churches; yet for the purposes and with the spirit of 
the advice, we consider it unlawful for Dr. Green’s late people 
to obey his direction, and we have no hesitation in declaring 
it to be, in our view, though probably not in his own, one of the 
most undisguised attempts at corrupting the rule of Christian 
faith, that we have ever seen in so many words from the penol 
any Protestant divine in our country. Even at new translations, 
and at one of the New Testament, which the Eclectic Review, 
a very respectable Calvinistic work in England, recommended 
as a tolerable substitute for Griesbach, Dr. Mason cries out 
“amended Bibles”—amended Biles; **Timeo Danaos.”—But 
Dr. Green goes further, and at least recommends a supple. 
ment, if not a substitution, for the Bible. If he does not forbid 
us to bring our old Bibles with us for communion, he at least 
implies that we shall not be received as sound, unless we bring 
also the Westminster Confession as “amended.” 

— 

We now close our examination of the Letters and the ex- 
tract from Dr. Green. A few important inferences from them 
we will suggest, and then proceed to our view of religious 
parties. 

1. We here see an unequivocal violation of the spirit of the 
following instructions from our Lord’s own mouth. ‘Be not 
ye called Rabbi; for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man Father on earth; for one 1s 
your Father, who is in heaven. Neither be ye called Masters, 

for one is your Master, even Christ.”’* 

“One is your Master, even Christ.” Upon this Doddridge 


® Matthew xxiil. 8—10, 
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observes:—“It is remarkable that this occurs twice in the very 
same words. Our Lord knew how requisite it would be to at- 
tend to it, and how ready even his Ministers would be to for- 
get it.” 

‘The Commentator was not mistaken. The names of not a 
few ministers are connected with this review, who either forget 
or disregard better “advice and exhortation,” as to the rule of 
faith, than were given to the second Presbyterian congregation 
in Philadelphia. They talk of “the doctrines of Calvinism,” as 
they ought to talk of the doctrines of Christ only: they 
speak of inconsistency with these, as they ought to speak 
only of inconsistency with the gospei: they make Calvin a 
‘“Master,’’ as they should make no uninspired man: and they 
introduce, as tests of faith, standards avowedly conformed to 
his sentiments. 

2. Itis melancholy indeed that the decisions of the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster, in what was, in some respects, 
one of the most tumultuous, fanatical, and disgraceful pe- 
riods of English history, should now be made the standard 
of faith with any body of Christians in this land of reli- 
gious freedom; and that non-conformity to these should be 
stigmatized as criminal heresy. Our readers may turn 
to the Cyclopedia as a convenient book of reference, and 
see that “this Assembly consisted of one hundred and twenty 
one divines and thirty laymen, celebrated in their party for 
piety and learning.” They sat between five and six years; 
and after “being changed into a committee for the examination 
of such ministers as presented themselves for ordination or in- 
duction into livings, broke up without any formal dissolution, 
when the long parliament was turned out of the house by Oliver 
Cromwell.” ‘The several parties in this Assembly were com- 
posed of Presbyterians, Erastians,* and Independents.” They 


* “The Erastians formed a party in the Assembly of Divines in 1643, 
and the chief leaders of it were Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Colman, Mr. Selden, 
and Mr. Whitlock: and in the House of Commons there were beside Sel- 
den and Whitlock, Oliver St. John, Esq. Sir Thomas Widdrington, Joha 
Crew, Esq. Sir John Hipsley, and others of distinguished reputation,” 
Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
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carried the question of the divine right of Presbyterian goy- 
ernment, and then the Independents and Erastians, among 
whom were their most distinguished men, particularly Lightfoot 
and Selden among the Erastians, desertedthem. Baxter says, 
the assembly was composed of men of great learning and piety; 
but “Lord Clarendon says, that about twenty of them were 
reverend and worthy persons, and episcopal in their judgments; 
but as to the remainder, they were but pretenders to divinity; 
some were infamous in their lives and conversations, and most 
of them of very mean parts and learning, if not of scandalous 
ignorance, and of no other reputation than of malice toward the 
Church of England.” Both these accounts are probably exag- 
gerated by the feelings of party; but Neal, who was desirous 
of giving to the assembly all justifiable praise at least, allows 
that “their sentiments in divinty were in many instances too 
narrow and contracted,” that they had “a persecuting zeal in reli- 
gion;” and that “they grasped at coercive power or jurisdiction 
over the consciences of men.” It was indeed a fine age and a 
fine assembly to establish a rule of faith for all succeeding gen- 
erations, who should be admitted to the favor and communion 
of the self-styled evangelical and orthodox! It is too gross an 
imposition on the public to be told, that by the votes of such a 
body at such a time they must “try carefully all doctrines.” 

3. In the opposition between the Presbyterian and New 
England Calvinists, and in the spirit and denunciations of the 
Letters, we have an interesting and practical comment upon the 
mischiefs, resulting from the attempt to produce uniformity of 
faith by the substitution of human creeds for the Bible. The par- 
ties, now brought before the public with all their jealousies, dif- 
ferent confessions, rival interests, and the charge of one party 
upon the other of preaching “in some very material points 
another gospel indeed,” are equally pertinacioys in claiming and 
vindicating the title of Calvinist; they equally quote their Mas- 
ter’s works for authority in attack or defence; they make an 
equal parade of their attachment to the great doctrines of the 
Reformation; and they unite in demanding subscription to the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism in order to admission into the 
pale and immunities of orthodoxy; a catechism, which Dr. Ma 
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son, had he happened to be born an Arminian instead of a Cal- 
vinist, would probably, in his own gentle manner, have called 
the distilled venom of Calvinistic blasphemy. But with all their 
professions and promises, with all their boasted guards and 
purity, the creed makers and creed defenders are continually 
dividing and quarrelling among themselves; and nothing ap- 
pears to unite them at any time, but opposition to that class of 
Christians, who make the Bible the only standard of faith, 
which they will subscribe. 

Council multiplies upon council; creeds refine upon creeds; 
epithet accumulates upon epithet; till the gospel and the name 
of Christian are forgotten in the turbulent family of religious 
passions and prejudices; till our ears are assailed and fatigued 
with the polemical clamor of the old Calvinists and the new; 
the moderate or spurious Calvinists; “the orthodox and con- 
sistent Calvinists;”* the genuine and thorough Calvinists; the 
Hopkinsian or Andoverian Calvinists; the Presbyterian Cal- 
vinists; the Eastern and Southern Calvinists; and, we are now 
compelled to add, so far as the authors of the Letters are con- 
cerned, jealous, exclusive, and contentious Calvinists. 

The injuries produced by creeds supported by authority, and 
to which subscription is required, are innumerable. They are 
the flood gates of corruptions in Christianity; they are made the 
basis of ambitious and dangerous combinations; they either 
introduce jesuitical casuistry to justify subscription to what is 
not honestly believed, or they make their advocates pervert 
whatever they read and see, till it conform to the opinions, on 
which they have already predetermined; they destroy love 
between Christians, by calling into action the worst passions, 
under the flattering pretence of being first pure, then peaceable, 
and of contending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; they tend to arrest the progress of the mind in all the 
branches of knowledge, not only by perverting its attainments, 
but by zarrowing all truth, both in nature and revelation, to a 
few abstract definitions of sectarian partizans; they encourage 
sloth in ministers, by making their public discourses the mere 
ringing of changes upon the definitions of their respective sects; 


® Constitution, kc. of Andover, p. $1, 
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they identify the abuses of Christianity with the religion itself, 
till they make infidels of the high, and the slaves of supersti- 
tion or apathy of the low; they put human authority in the 
place of divine, and earthly folly in the place of heavenly wis- 
dom. 

4. In these Letters we have a specimen of the violence with 
which religious parties may quarrel, whose creeds are mutually 
narrow and intolerant, although, in the view of intelligent and 
uninterested spectators, the points of difference may be of no 
essential importance. When a religious combination is to be 
formed for ecclesiastical power, or fortified against the en- 
croachments of rivals, the passions, and particularly the jeal- 
ousies and fears of the people and inferior clergy, must be ex- 
cited; small differences in sentiment must be magnified to fun- 
damental errors; and some other name than Christian, and 
some other standard than the Bible, must be assumed as neces- 
sary to the success of the design. It is not the Christian spirit 
in full exercise, it is not a single regard to the influence of 
religion in making mankind good and happy, by which such 
combinations are formed, and the purposes of ecclesiastical am- 
bition are answered. 

5 Finally: We wish our readers to mark the division here 
declared and recorded between the Presbyterian and New 
England Calvinists. We do not rejoice in any divisions or 
contentions among Christians, as such; and we do not suppose 
any high degree of virtue necessary to justify this declaration: 
But we rejoice in the good which God is perpetually bringing 
out of this, as well as every other evil. The rival interests, 
jealousies, conflicting designs, and increasing means of the par- 
ties, are of consequence, as producing mutual checks upon each 
other, and tending to the promotion of free inquiry. ‘The 
Presbyterian Calvinists have recorded, explicitly and fully, 
their denunciations against the New Englar‘ Calvinists.* We 


* To show that the great object of the Contrast and the Recommen- 
dations of it is to keep the New England Calvinists out of the Presbyterian 
churches, take the following extracts from the work itself, p. 278. 

“‘When any individual is admitted to the Presbyterian church in the 
United States, he either professes or tacitly consents sincerely ‘to receiv¢ 
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shall soon see that the General Assembly, as a body, are also 
pledged in their Theological Seminary to the same opposition to 
the principles of Andover, and that the two institutions can 
never unite their forces without one or the other changes its 
creed, or both come back to true Protestant ground, the Bible. 
Then indeed we should be happy to see them united, and to 
unite with them ourselves. 

This division in form, and now made public in such cen- 
sorious and pointed language, is of far more consequence to 
the interests of truth, than a superficial observation would sug- 
gest or warrant one to conclude. The spirit of it has been in- 
deed well understood by those who have paid particular atten- 
tion to the progress of religious combinations among us, es- 
pecially for a few years past. But the attention of the great 
body even of intelligent people has not been explicitly and 
clearly directed to this subject, and the dangers, duties, and 
hopes, connected with it. We shall therefore now call the public 
mind to a sketch of the religious parties in our country, with a 
view to their checks and balances, and their effect upon rational 
and catholic Chi?tianity. 

Our remarks will be made upon the following topics: — 

I. Ecclesiastical Bodies in form. 


and adopt the Confession of Faith of this church, as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.’ It has been proved in the pre- 
ceding pages, that the system of Hopkinsianism is repugnant to this Con- 
fession of Faith. This conclusion therefore irresistably follows, that no 
person, who is fully convinced of the truth of this system, or who is not a 
Calvinist in sentiment, can conscientiously unite himself to the Presbyteri- 
an church, by assent to its Confession of Faith.” 

‘It is a just conclusion also, that persons, who are known to profess 
doctrines utterly repugnant to these standards, cannot with propriety be 
received by the rulers of these ecclesiastical societies. To admit any one, 
who is known to be a Hopkinsian, is nothing less than connivance at a false 
profession.” 

“The Presbyterian church should take warning; for a family or city, di- 
vided against itself, cannot stand.” 

The Contrast, p. 279, speaking of some Calvinistic platforms, says== 
“The Hopkinsians, Sabellians, Arians, and Socinians, cannot be expected to 
like them.”—**Any person, who maintains either of these heresies, has dee 
parted from the faith of the pious fathers of New England,” 
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II. Combinations of Clergymen and Laymen in missionary 
and other societies. 

IIT. Theological Schools. 

IV. The religious influence exerted upon, or by, Literary 
Institutions. 

V. The present state of sects. 

VI. Religious Periodical Publications. 

VII. The correction which abuses commonly carry with 
them, where free inquiry can be preserved. 

I. Ecclesiastical Bodies in form. 

1. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. This 
is probably the most powerful single ecclesiastical body in the 
United States. Its jurisdiction spreads over an immense ter- 
ritory, whose population is rapidly increasing, a large part of 
which acknowledges the authority of the General Assembly. 
Its operations are every year becoming more systematic and 
efficient. ‘The influence of the Assembly as a body, we shall 
see, when we come to their Theological Seminary, must be strict- 
ly and exclusively devoted to the defence and support of Pres- 
byterian Calvinism, as distinguished from and opposed to An- 
doverian Calvinism. 

2. The General Associations of New Engiand. No one 
of these bodies represents the opinions of so many people as 
the General Assembly does, but united they represent the 
opinions of more. ‘There are very few, if any, among them, 
who would agree with the New York, or Presbyterian Calvin- 
ists, in their increased strictness in insisting on the whole of 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, &c. The Calvinism 
of Andover and that of the General Associations may safely 
be considered as essentialiy the same. They are about equally 
offended with the attack made upon them by the Presbyterians, 
and are not at all inclined to yield their “improvements” be- 
cause of the denunciations against them. The Andoverian 
Calvinism is, without a question, not Presbyterian Calvinism; 
and, with as little doubt, it zs what the authors of the Letters call 
Hopkinsianism. That the General Assembly and General As- 
sociations cannot, since the establishment of the two Theolog- 
ical Seminaries at Princeton and Andover, combine on the ba- 
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sis of the same human standards, we shall show under the head 
of Theological Schools. It is enough to say at present, that 
the causes are now rendered very certain to prevent New Eng- 
land principles and discipline from prevailing under the juris- 
diction of the General Assembly, and to prevent Presbyterian 
principles and discipline from getting much into New England. 
The General Associations, so long as they continue united, will 
be able to hold the General Assembly in check, and cause 
their power to be respected, especially as the Andoverians are, 
as is well known, the most zealous and indefatigable propagan- 
dists in our country. es 

3. The General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church. 
This is a considerably powerful body of Presbyterians, not act- 
ing in concert with the General Assembly, nor with any other 
circle of Presbyterians. Their churches are principally in New 
Jersey and New York. The history of them in the Christian’s 
Magazine shows what divisions they have had to contend with 
heretofore; how they have become united; with what terror 
the idea of losing “the existence of the Reformed Dutch 
Church” strikes their minds; and how much they are delight- 
ed with their “new and auspicious era.”* This history of the 
Dutch Presbyterian connexion is well adapted, by recounting 
old contentions and sorrows, to increase the attachment of its 
members, and to prevent an amalgamation with the General 
Assembly. ‘This has been several times attempted, by that 
body, with a very sagacious policy, but without success. — The 
existence of the Reformed Dutch Church in America,” so em- 
phatically expressed, is not likely to be destroyed, as the lead- 
ers of it very well know it certainly would be, by such an amal- 
gamation, especially since the zeal and prosperity, with which 
their Theological School at New Brunswick is conducted, have 
given them so much hope. Their standards also, however 
near they come to those of the General Assembly in doctrine, 
are still different sets of human compositions, and will always 
be a bar to union. 

4. The General Synod of the Associate Reformed Church. 


This is another connexion of Presbyterians, not acting in con- 


* Christian’s Magazine, vol. ii. p. 272. 
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cert with either of the bodies already mentioned. Dr. Mason 
is at the head of their Thological School, which is placed in 
the city of New York. The number of those under its gov- 
erment is not so great as that of the Reformed Dutch Church; 
but they are zealously attached to the interests of their connex- 
ion; they are not dismayed by difficulties; they are active and 
persevering in their efforts; and they are a check upon the am- 
bition of the General Assembly, which we wish not, and expect 
not, to see removed. They have provided systematical and 
powerful causes for the preservation and extension of their in- 
fluence as a sect. 

5. The connexion of the German Calvinists. This connex- 
ion is strong in numbers and influence; does not act in concert 
with the General Assembly; but is a valuable check upon that 
body. 

6. The connexion of the German Lutherans. This body 
is about equal to the last in number and influence; and is anoth- 
er valuable check upon the General Assembly. 

7. The General Convention of the Episcopal Church. Al- 
though the Episcopal Church is not the best fitted to make 
proselytes among the common people, this body represents an 
extensive, powerful, and highly respectable portion of our pop- 
ulation, and will always be a great and valuable check upon the 
Calvinistic combinations of our country. The liturgy and arti- 
cles of the church, its ministers consider themselves as bound to 
defend; but its distinguished laymen in this country are and 
will be on the side of rational and catholic Christianity. Their 
church has ever been learned, and decidedly opposed to fanat- 
icism. 

8. The United Societies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. These are a very numerous and a very popular com- 
bination. They are all of the Wesleyan school in this country, 
Whitfield never having provided for the perpetuation of a sect, 
and leaving his fame to rest upon the record of his personal el- 
oquence. They are all Arminians, zealous, active, and success- 
ful in their opposition to Calvinism. ‘Their number we do not 
know; but Crowther says of their itinerant preachers in the 
United States—“These, I presume, will amount at /east to 600. 
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What God hath wrought!”* Dr. Morse states the number of 
ministers, within the bounds of the General Assembly of 
Presbyterians, in 1810, at 434.t It does not follow from this 
comparison of ministers that the Methodists are more nume- 
rous than the Presbyterians under the General Assembly; but 
it shows that the Methodists are very strong, and well prepared 
for an increase of power. ‘Their success in England warrants 
the expectation that they will have great success here. Their 
doctrines, mode of instruction, and worship; their appeals to 
the passions; the gratification of the love of novelty, and the 
freeing of their members from the charge of a regular es- 
tablisment by the change of ministers; their various kinds of 
conferences; and the system they have now given to all their 
operations, unite to produce a popularity and influence, which 
the Calvinists of the country must always dread, and never be 
able to subdue. ‘This shou'd be an article of felicitation with 
every wise and good man, who takes an enlarged and pat- 
riotic view of the state of religious parties, and marks the prov- 
idence of God in thus raising up an effectual rival to the popu- 
far delusions of Calvinism. ‘Lhe Methodists have been, and 
must continue to be, a powerful check upon the ambition of the 
Calvinistic combination under the General Assembly. 

9. The connexion of the Baptists. This sect forms an ex- 
tensive and powerful ecclesiastical combination, the majority of 
whom are Calvinists, but who cannot, on account of their sharp 
contentions about the form and subjects of baptism, act in con- 
cert with either the Presbyterians or Andoverians. The system 
of the Baptists is by no means so well fitted for popularity and 
increase of power, as that of the Methodists. Their doctrines are 
more irrational; their account of the divine character more re- 
pulsive; and their appeal to the sympathies of our nature not 
so powerful. They will always however, where they are con- 
tiguous to one another, share with the Calvinists in the profits 
of those periods of passion, fear, and delusion, which are term- 
-d awakenings. ‘This has repeatedly been the fact, and may 
be presumed to occur as often hereafter. 


* Crowther’s Portraiture of Methodism, p, 85. 
~ Last edition of Geography, p. 189. 
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10. The connexion of the Quakers. These are quite a nu- 
merous and excellent class of Christians. Their system does 
not promise great popularity and influence in our country, 
or any where else; but they are not a little respectable for their 
good morals, kind affections, modest piety, and useful industry. 
They are and always must be opposed to the most popular 
forms of fanaticism. 

There are some other sects, which have regular ecclesias- 
tical bodies, as the Romanists, Moravians, Mennonists, Uni- 
versalists, Shakers, &c. all of which multiply, in their several 
degrees, the checks and balances between religious parties. But 
we shall not go over them separately, the view we have already 
given being sufficient to furnish great encouragement to the ad- 
vocates of free inquiry, and rational, catholic Christianity, as 
will appear more evident hereafter. 

II. Combinations of Clergymen and Laymen in missionary 
and other societies. 

These commonly are not, although some of them are, re- 
cognised as ecclesiastical bodies in form. ‘The Missionary so- 
cieties are probably of most consequence. But a variety 
of others exert a powerful influence in directing public 
opinion, such as societies for the distribution of religious 
books and tracts; societies for religious or general libraries; 
societies for charity to those only or chiefly of a given 
denomination and creed; societies to visit the sick for re- 
ligious conversation particularly, and it may be to take the 
advantage of such a time to make proselytes; societies for 
prayer where multitudes are engaged in this solemn service, 
to produce what is commonly called a revival. Among the 
many good objects, which such societies no doubt propose 
and really seek, the purpose of gaining power and enlisting par- 
tizans is too often predominant in many of them. The Calvin- 
ists boast of their superior zeal in missionary and other socie- 
ties connected with religion; and appear to make a demand upon 
our admiration for their disinterestedness, when we well know 
that at least a large part of their praise is the merit of seeing 
clearly and adopting vigorously the best policy to enlarge their 
respective parties. We rejoice in all the good, and this is con- 
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siderable, that they have done and intended. At present, the 
sectarians and the catholic Christians are pretty nearly balanced 
by their respective societies; but something more than this 
ought to be effected; catholic Christianity ought to have, as 
with proper effort it may have, a decided superiority in our 
countrye 

III. We come now to our most interesting article, Theo- 
logical Schools. 

It is but a few years since religious parties have been rous- 
ed to vigorous exertions on the subject of Theological Semina- 
ries distinct from our colleges. The policy is now so well un- 
derstood, and so many seminaries of this kind are, or are about 
to be established, that no sect can consider its hopes as worth 
much without a school to educate and raise up defenders. And 
this is equally true in respect to catholic Christians as mere 
sectarians. 

1. “The Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States of America.” 

We begin with this, although it is of later date than that at 
Andover and some others. We wish to correct an impression 
toc common on the public mind, that Andover is about to go 
on without any effectual opposition. Andover has checks upon 
it in abundance from every quarter, insomuch that its future 
rank among similar institutions in our country will probably 
be very different from what its friends now suppose. 

We have a pamphlet now before us, entitled, “The Plan of a 
Theological Seminary, adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, in 
their Session of May last, a. p. 1811; together with the meas- 
ures taken by them to carry the Plan into effect.” This Semi- 
nary, we understand, was established at Princeton, in connexion 
with that college, by a vote of the General Assembly in May 
1812, according to the general conditions hereafter to be men- 
tioned. As this institution is of great consequence in our In- 
quiries after checks upon Andover, we shall now proceed to 
show that the same opposition to New England Calvinism, 
which we have found in the Letters, is jealously provided for 
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and established in this Institution. We have thus a full know]- 
edge of the future policy of the General Assembly. 

The Plan says, of the objects of the Seminary, p. 4. “It is 
to form men for the Gospel ministry, who shall truly believe, 
and cordially love, and therefore endeavour to propagate and 
detend, in its genuineness; simplicity, and fulness, that system 
of religious belief and practice, which is set forth in the Con- 
fession of “Faith, Catechisms, and Plan of Government and 
Discipline of the Presbyterian Chvrch; and thus to perpetuate 
and extend the iufluence of true evangelical piety and gospel 
order.” 

In the pamphlet not a word is said about making the Bible 
the standard of faith, by which to try the Conitession, should 
any teacher or student find it to need improvement. At page 
10 it is asserted indeed, that the Bible is in harmony with the 
the Confession, but the latter is the standard throughout. 
“Genuineness,” “simplicity,” and “fulness” are words of a verv 
different meaning from that convenient phrase “for substance,” 
which New England subscribers have adupted in assenting to 
a creed which they do not fairly and fully believe. Men must 
not only subscribe or assent to the Confession “for substance,” 
at Princeton, but “truly,” “cordially,” in its “genuineness, sim- 
plicity, and fulness.” The middle-graund men, and thorough 
Aadoverians, would here be equally rejected. After the mang- 
ling of the Westminster Confession at Andover, and the light 
given us in the Letters, we can have no doubt at whom these 
jealous provisions are aimed. ‘The plain English is, Andove- 
rians, we know you, stand off, or be converted from your errors. 

P. 5. “It is to preserve the unity of our church by educat- 
ing her ministers in an enlightened attachment, not only to the 
same doctrines, but to the same plan of government.” 

* The Andoverians are heretical by this standard, both in 
“doctrines” and “plan of government.” Hence they must not 
be permitted any longer to destroy “the unity of our Church.” 

P. 10. “Every person, elected to a professorship in this 
Seminary, shall, on being inaugurated, solemnly subscribe to 
the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Forin of Govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, agrecably to the following 
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formula, viz.—‘In the presence of God, and of the directors of 
this Seminary, I do solemnly, and ex animo, adopt, receive, and 
subscribe the Confession of Faith and Catechisms of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, as the con- 
fession of my faith; or, as a summary and just exhibition of 
that system of doctrine and religious belief, which is contain- 
ed in Holy Scripture, and therein revealed by God to man 
for his salvation: and I do solemnly ex anzmo profess to re- 
ceive the Form of Government of said Church, as agreeable to 
the inspired oracles. And I do solemnly promise and engage, 
not to inculcate, teach, or insinuate any thing which shall ap- 
pear to me to contradict or contravene, either directly or im- 
pliedly, any thing taught in said Confession of Faith or Cate- 
chisms; nor to oppose any of the fundamental principles of 
Presbyterian Church government, while I shall continue a pro- 
fessor in this seminary.’ ” 

Why all these guards? Why is all ambiguity, ail chance for 
explanation, so jealously shut out? Why are the words “insin- 
uate,” “directly or impliedly,” put into this oath cf obedience 
to the decrees of the Westminster Divines?—For the same 
reason with the words in the former extract. The Andove- 
rians begin to get into the Presbyterian Churches with their 
“new light,” and their “improvements,” and have alarmed the 
fears of the General Assembly. The reformed, amputated, 
and enlarged state of the Westminster creed, as received at 
Andover, is quite a different sort of Calvinism and orthodoxy 
from the standards at Princeton. The two can never meet, till 
one shall yield, or both exchange their human compositions for 
the Word of God. 

P. 12. “The faculty shall be empowered to dismiss from the 
seminary any student who shall prove unsound in his religious 
sentiments.” 

What an effect must this have upon a student’s inquiries 
after truth? A formal decree, from the ecclesiastical authority 
in the church he has chosen, that he is “ansound in his religious 
sentiments,” if he depart from the Confession, certainly must 
close his eyes to all “new light,” and be as effectual a bar to 
“improvements,” as the Provost himself could wish. ‘This is 
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worse than Andover. There the charge, that freedom of in- 
quiry was not indulged, has, if we mistake not, been anxiously 
repelled. Here the fact that it is prohibited appears in the very 
face of their laws. These Presbyterian gentlemen are driving 
back with full sail into the ignorance and bigotry of the dark 
ages. 

P. 22. “The committee appointed to confer with the com- 
_ mittee of the Trustees of New Jersey College, reported, among 
other things, that they deem it expedient, on the part of this 
Assembly, to appoint a committee, with ample powers to meet 
a committee on the part of the Trustees of the College of New 
Jersey, invested with similar powers, to frame the plan ofa 
constitution for the Theological Seminary, containing the fun- 
damental principles of a union with the Trustees of that Col- 
lege, and the Seminary already established by them, which 
shall never be changed or altered without the mutual consent of 
both parties: provided it should be deemed proper to locate the 
Assembly’s Seminary at the same place with that of the Col- 
lege.” P. 23. The several articles already quoted, the joint 
committee, in their proposed conference for a union, are “in no 
case to be permitted to contravene.” 

This union with the college and location of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, we understand, as before mentioned, 
were agreed upon last May. Put this in connexion with Dr. 
Smith’s resignation, who is considered too rational and catholic 
for the purposes of this Seminary, and with Dr. Green’s elec- 
tion to the presidency, whose sentiments we have already seen, 
and we can have no doubt how both the college and the sem- 
nary are to be governed hereafter. Some of the Andoverians 
have, we understand, heretofore calculated upon Dr. Green as 
a middle man, between Presbyterian and New England Calvin- 
ism, and supposed if he would not directly aid the introduction 
of the latter into the jurisdiction of the General Assembly, that 
at least he would not oppose it. But he and the school of the 
Assembly must now be the defenders of rigid and exclusive 
Presbyterianism, both in doctrines and government. Here 
then is a rival interest and a check to Andover, which there 
can be no hope of subduing, but which must, on the contrary, 
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be vigorously guarded in order that New England herself may 
be hereafter kept safe from the encroachments and conquests of 


ie 
the enemy. We wish neither of these Theological Schools it 4, 
success in their wartare. The public will be most benefited i ii 
by the continuance of the contest without victory to either, till re i 


both come back from Calvin to Christ. 
2. The Theological Seminary at Andover. 





‘ 
The Presbyterians are jealous of and opposed to this school idee 
for the following reasons:— it 
It is Congregational, or at most Consociational, and does 4 
not fit young men to be good Presbyterians. It subscribes Hi 


only the Shorter Catechism of their standards, leaving out the 
Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism, and Form of Gov- 
It has so explained away even the Shorter Cate- a. 
chism, that subscription to the whole Andover creed does not : 
amount to Presbyterian Calvinism. It has various passages in 
its creed, which add posztive to the negative heresy already men- 
tioned, and which allow the Hopkinsians to introduce all their 
peculiarities into the system of instruction. Its students ac- 
tually prove to be at variance with some of the favorite defini- 
tions of the Westminster Confession, and are found to be zeal- 


ernment. 
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ous, active Calvinists, according to the “new light” and the “im- 
provements” of Edwards, West, Spring, and other such writ- 
ers, who “in some very material points,” preach “another gos- 
pel indeed.” It is under the decided management of 





Hopkinsian policy. The middle-ground men have either be- Sis 
come cold toward it, or have floated with the popular tide. 3 





It has sent some pupils already among the Presbyte- 
rians, who have alarmed and offended them: And it is prepar- 





ing more. It now forms the great standard of New Eng- 
land Calvinism, and must continue under the influence of those oF 

causes, which will forever prevent its becoming the instrument e 
of the General Assembly, or of any other body of Presbyteri- 
ans. 





It allows a greater latitude of inquiry than its new ri- 5 





val, and will produce men better fitted for controversy. It ae 
wants the control of the New England Churches, and in order » 
to get this, it cannot flatter the ambition of the Presbyterians, bal 
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——It denounces the Presbyterian practice in baptism, as loose 
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and unscriptural, and promotes disunion on this subject, when- 
ever its disciples are settled among the Presbyterians Both 
institutions wish for power in each other’s bounds; are rival 
candidates for the favor and patronage of the Calvinistic public; 
and must feel, as the Presbyterians at least have abundantly 
shown, the spirit of competition. : 

The Andoverians, we have no doubt, desire at present to 
have as little said on the subject of this difference as possible. 
They are much less afraid that Presbyterianism will get into 
New England, than the Presbyterians are that they will bring 
their principles into the middle and southern states, since to do 
this there is no necessity to change the form of church govern- 
ment, and therefore success may be obtained more secretly. 
The present policy however at Andover, not to give publicity 
to the differences between themselves and the Presbyterians, 
must be temporary. For this there are several reasons. 

The Andoverians are now’ bent on getting a system of ec- 
clesiastical councils, or of church government, established in 
New England, which shall produce uniformity of sentiment in 
their creed, and union of operation against the catholic Chris- 
tians. As there is a strong, hereditary jealousy of the horns of 
Presbyterianism in New England, it would undoubtedly aid 
the plan of Consociations, if the Andoverians should gradually 
allow the public to know the differences between them and the 
Presbyterians. It is aclear case, that the Presbyterian system 
cannot now be destroyed out of New England; and also that i 
cannot extensively be established in it. ‘he ambition of An- 
dover must be chiefly to govern within these limits; and the 
sooner she can get the plan of conscciations established, the bet- 
ter it will be for her power. 

The Andoverians have really the best side of the contro- 
versy. They have been more hardly pushed by the Anti-Cal- 
vinists than the Presbyterians have been, and have digested 
their system into a form more susceptible of defence. This 
therefore is a reason for making the differences more public. 
By acknowledging, explaining, and defending these differences, 
the Andoverians will perfectly secure the affection and unite the 
forces of the New England Calvinists. It may reasonably be 
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doubted, whether there be a Calvinist in New England, who 
would agree to the explanations of the New York Calvinists. 
There is indeed yet urged in New England a nominal distinc- 
tion of Calvinist and Hopkinsian; but this distinction is fast 
merging in the general prevalence of a popular form of Hop- 
kinsianism. 

It is now the best time that Andover can ever expect to 
unite and bring New England under her power. The causes 
to promote free inquiry are every day multiplying, and delay 
at Andover can only increase the obstacles to her ambition. 

We are satisfied therefore that the Andoverians, whatever 
caution and prudence they may use in the mode of operation, 
will steadily be preparing to defend and spread their sentiments 
in opposition to the Presbyterians wherever they find them, at 
home or abroad. They are not wanting in talent to discover their 
policy, nor are they tardy or timid in adopting the means of 
executing itt The two great schools, which we have just 
mentioned, must always hold each other in check. The causes 
must operate to produce this effect, whether they be laid be- 
fore the public or not. 

3. The Theological Seminary of the Reformed Dutch 
Church at New Brunswick.—This is under the care of Dr. 
Livingston, the writer of one of the Letters, and whose senti- 
ments we have already seen. This school will indeed be in 
“doctrinal concord” with the Presbyterians, but will net aid 
the sectarian purposes of either party. It is jealous of, and a 
check upon both. | 

4. The Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed 
Church, established at New York, under the care of Dr. Mason. 

This will defend the doctrines of the Westminster Contes- 
sion, but cannot act in concert with any other school or combi- 
nation mentioned. It has ro local interest to induce it to me- 
diate between Andover and the General Assembly, and its 
Principal has already denounced the Eastern Calvinism. As 
a specimen of the character and spirit of this institution, take 
the following. “With his third year, the student shall com- 
mence the study of systematic theology; and as a basis for it, 
he shall commit to memory, during the two previous years, the 
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whole text of the Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism.” 
The Synod directs—“That every student, on his admission, 
bind himself in a written obligation, to strict obedience, to dili- 
gence, to peace, and not to propagate, directly or indirectly,any 
opinion contrary to the known faith of the Associate Reformed 
Church.” This known faith is the Confession, &c. It is also 
directed—“That students of other denominations be admitted 
into the Seminary upon the same terms as are exacted from those 
of the Associate Reformed Church.”* The influence of Dr. 
Mason’s school, under all the advantages from its position and 
from his extensive and.various connexions, must be great. 

5. The Romanists and Methodists have Theological Sem- 
inaries in Maryland, the former of which is flourishing, but the 
state of the latter is not. known to us. 

The Episcopalians have not, as far as we know, any Theo- 
logical Seminary in form, and at this we confess ourselves sur- 
prised, especially when we consider their wealth and advantag- 
es in New York. 

_ The German Lutherans in 1807 had collected some funds 
and made some arrangements toward establishing a Theological 
Seminary. Whether this has since been done, we do not know. 
They have educated young men for the ministry under indi- 
vidual clergymen, appointed by the Synod for the purpose. 

The Baptists are in expectation of a Theological Seminary, 
as connected with a College in the District of Maine, a grant 
for which was obtained the last session of the General Court in 
Massachusetts. This will be a powerful source of sectarian in- 
fluence, but will aid much to balance religious parties. 

6. The Theological Instruction at Cambridge. 

Of this we gave some account in our first number.t We 
would add, that the advantages for students are much increas- 
ed since that time. The Library is now kept open as a read- 
ing room every day in the week exccpt Sunday. Beside his 
lectures delivered on Tuesday afternoon, Professor Ware, 
somewhat more than a year since, commenced a course of lec- 
tures delivered on Saturday forenoon. These are on subjects 
of biblical criticism and interpretation. They are very highly 
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esteemed by those who have heard them, and who are best ca- 
pable of judging of their merit. They have been distinguished 
for great perspicuity of explanation, for great correctness in the 
statement of facts and principles, and of the very happy and 
fuil selection of examples by which these are illustrated. They 
are the result of extensive reading, of much thought, and of 
much study of the scriptures. As far as they have been deliv- 
ered, they would, in our opinion, if published, form a work as 
valuable, for its size, to a theological student, as any work on 
the same subjects with which we are acquainted. ‘These lec- 
tures are, we believe, an advantage which the theological in- 
struction at Cambridge possesses over any other in our country; 
and one of no small importance, both on account of the infor- 
mation which they directly communicate, and on account of the 
taste, which they are adapted to produce for the studies of 
which they treat. 

On the subject of a Theological Seminary in form and well 
endowed at Cambridge, we cannot say much. But we will at 
least express our strong conviction of the policy, practicability, 
and unparalleled utility, of such a seminary in this place, con- 
nected with this university, with the advantage of the best the- 
ological library on this side of the Atlantic, and upon the spot 
where, of all others, rational and catholic Christianity has the 
most patronage and the best hopes. Good men ought prompt- 
ly to unite in this enterprise, so honorable to the best feelings 
and principles of our nature; so necessary to the cause of truth; 
so dear to our hopes for the welfare of succeeding generations; 
and so interwoven with the progress of the human mind in all 
that is worth obtaining here or hereafter. Upon the rich men 
of our metropolis we would urge this subjecte We would say 
that no time better than the present can be expected for this 
purposee As you value truth, virtue, piety, and happiness, 
speedily endow a Theological Seminary at Cambridge, as the 
great defender of the true Protestant cause, as the source of 
rational, catholic, and evangelical Christianity, and as the glory 
of your age, and the hope of posterity. 

IV. The religious influence exerted upon, or by, Literary 
Institutions. 
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Under this head, our limits will allow us to give little more 
than a catalogue, and we shall only mention those which we 
think important in this relation. 

We shall use the word catuotic, for those colleges 
which adopt the Bible as the rule of faith without any supple- 
ment, and whose system of instruction favors rational and sim- 
ple Christianity. Any man is a sectarian, whether Papist or 
Protestant, who insists upon others subscribing a creed, or 
standard, of his own or his party, beside the Bible, in order to 
Christian communion. The two titles, catholic and sectarian, 
are not to be applied according to the respective number of 
either class, but according to the general, or party standard of 
faith, which may be adopted. The general standard of faith, 
i. e. the standard which all Christians profess to receive, is the 
Bible. The party standard is the given creed of the sect, 
Those who have separated from the standard left by Christ and 
his apostles are sectarians. Those who hold to it are the true 
catholics. 

Harvard University. Catholic. 

Yale College. Andoverian. 

Dartmouth College. This is divided, but the Andoverian 
party expect to prevail. 

Williams College. Andoverian. 

Brown University. A majority of the governors are Bap- 
sts. 

Burlington College. Catholic. 

Middlebury College. Andoverian. 

Bowdoin College. Catholic. 

Schenectady College. Liberally Presbyterian. 

Columbia College. Of this College Dr. Mason is at pres- 
ent the Provost. Arminians and Calvinists are united in its 
government. But the Calvinists will probity prevail. Both 
however are opposed to Andover. 

Hamilton College. Dr. Backus, the new President, will 
endeavour to make this Andoverian. 

Princeton College. Presbyterian, 
Queen’s College. Dutch Presbyterian. 
Dickenson College. Probably Presbyterian, 
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The University of Pennsylvania. What religious influence 
it has is probably in favor of rational and catholic Christianity, 
since this is the natural effect of scientific attainments. 

St. Mary’s College. Papal. 

Cokesbury College. Methodist. 

The Institution at Annapolis we suppose to be under Epis- 
copal influence. 

William and Mary College. Probably Catholic in what 
religious influence it has. 

The University of North Carolina, This being a state in- 
stitution, we suppose its influence not to be sectarian. 

Washington and Greenville Colleges. Probably Presbyte- 
rian. 

The University of South Carolina. From the manner in 
which this is governed, by members chosen from all parts of 
the state, we have a right to presume that it is catholic in its 
religious influence. 

The University of Georgia. At present, as Dr. Kollogk is 
at the head, it is probably Presbyterian in its religious influeuce. 

One remark we would make about all or nearly all the lite- 
rary institutions in our country. They are dependent very 
much upon public opinion for their success; they are, by this 
consideration, led to impress religious sentiments upon the minds 
of the young men under their care with caution, in regard to 
any sectarian peculiarities, that parents of the different denom- 
inations may not be offended. So far as this consideration has 
influence, it produces catholicism. Upon the whole, we think 
the religious influence of the Literary Institutions of the coun- 
try is well balanced, as it respects those, whose influence is sec- 
tarian, and such as will promote catholicism and free inquiry. 

V. The present state of sects, 

Under this head, our statement is chiefly derived from the 
last edition [i. e. 1812.] of Morse’s Geography. If great ac- 
curacy were required, this account would not be uniformly 
sufficient, but we want only a general view. In some parts it 
is minute. But the real strength of parties must be always an 
article of conjecture, since the nominal is so different from the 
actual force, 
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Vermont. Congregational churches, 89: Presbyterian, 2: 
Baptists, 23: Episcopalian, 2: Universalist, 1: Friends, 1. 

Maine. Congregationalists are most numerous, having 91 
churches. There are many Baptists, Methodists, and a few 
Romanists. 

New Hampshire. Chiefly Congregationalists, but a con- 
siderable number of Baptists, Universalists, Shakers, and 
others. 

Massachusetts Proper. Congregationalists most numerous, 
being about 350 churches; next the Baptists; then Methodists; 
about 14 congregations of Episcopalians; and some others. 

Rhode Island. Baptists most numerous; a few Congrega- 
tionalists, having 8 ministers; Episcopalians, 4 ministers; and 
others. 

Connecticut. Congregational churches 211, ministers 176: 
Episcopalian churches 64, ministers 32: Baptist churches 67, 
ministers 44. 

New York. Presbyterians of the several kinds most nu- 
merous; Episcopalians next, 42 churches, and 47 clergy; Bap- 
tists, Friends, German Lutherans, Moravians, Methodists, &c. 

New Jersey. Presbyterians under the General Assembly, 
64 churches, and 42 ministers: Presbyterians Dutch Reform- 
ed, 33 churches, and 21 ministers: Episcopalians, 24 churches, 
and 10 ministers: Congregationalists, 9 churches, and 5 min- 
isters: Baptists and Methodists. 

Delaware. Presbyterians, 24 churches: Episcopalians, 
14: Friends,8: Baptists, 7: Methodists a considerable number. 

Pennsylvania, in 1802. Presbyterians, 86 congregations: 
German Calvinists, 84: German Lutherans, 84: Friends, 54: 
Episcopalians 26: Baptists, 15: Romanists, 11: Scotch Pres- 
byterians, 8: Moravians, 8: Free Quakers, 1: Universalists, 1: 
Covenanters, 1: Methodists, many. The whole number of 
congregations in the state was then reckoned at 400; now at 
600. ‘The parties have probably increased in the above ratio. 
The Unitarians have now a handsome new church and a very 
respectable society. 

Michigan. Romanists most numerous, and Methodists 
next. 
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Maryland, in 1811. Episcopalian churches 30, and the 
clergymen 35: Presbyterians probably the most numerous 
class; many Romanists, Methodists, Baptists, and others. 

District of Columbia. Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 

Virginia. Presbyterians most numerous; Episcopalians; 
great numbers of Baptists, Methodists, and Friends. 

Kentucky. Baptists most numerous: Presbyterians under 
the General Assembly, 40 ministers: in the Associate Reform- 
ed Church, 10 ministers: Methodists numerous: some Roman- 
ists and Episcopalians. 

North Carolina. Methodists much the most numerous; 
Baptists probably next; then Presbyterians and others. 

Tennessee. Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, in 
this order as to numbers. 

South Carolina. Methodists, 200 churches, 116 preach- 
ers: Baptists, 130 churches, 100 preachers: Presbyterians, 90 
churches: Episcopalians, 10 churches, 16 preachers: Congre- 
gationalists, 7 churches. 

Georgiae Baptists and Mcthodists much the most nume- 
rous; some Presbyterians and others. 

Louisiana. Chiefly Romanists. 

By this general statement it will be seen, that sectarian in- 
terests already balance each other so far that no one party can 
hope to merge all the others in itself. The four most zealous 
candidates for popularity are the Presbyterians under the Gen- 
eral Assembly; the Andoverian Calvinists, the Baptists, and 
the Methodists. Dr. Morse says,* that the Congregationalists 
are the most numerous class in the United States, and the 
Presbyterians next. But the Congregationalists are stated by 
him to have 1200 congregations, and about the same num- 
ber of ministers and candidates, and he says, that the Baptists 
had 1032 churchers, and 1291 ministers in 1792. ‘They have 
much increased since. They are probably now more numerous 
than the Presbyterians, and about equal if not superior to the 
Congregationalists. But whatever may be the exact comparison 
of forces, the four great sects above mentioned are alone sufficient 
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to balance one another, and thus to offer indirectly much encour- 
agement to free inquiry. There is alarge population which takes 
no name among the sects, and a large portion of those, who do 
take a name, are catholic in their sentiments and influence. In 
Massachusetts particularly there is a powerful body of decided 
defenders of rational and catholic Christianity, both among the 
clergymen and laymen. A union of these, on the Protestant 
ground, that the Bible is our only rule of faith and practice, in 
opposition to the peculiarities of all the sectaries, ought to take 
place, and probably will under the increasing pressure of abuses 
and corruptions. Whenever such an ecclesiastical body shall 
be formed on true catholic principles, it must rapidly grow, both 
in numbers and influence, and secure religious freedom to our 
country. 

VI. Religious Periodical Publications, and others. 

Most of the Magazines are short lived, but there is a con- 
stant succession of them, and they have a great influence upon 
public opinion and feeling. The Calvinists among the Con- 
gregationalists, the Presbyterians, and the Baptists have here- 
tofore been much the most active in circulating their senti- 
ments, and keeping them constantly before the public eye. Sec- 
tarism is, from its nature, more warm and active than catholi- 
cism, until the latter is roused into effort and defence by insult 
and immediate danger. We are astonished at times, when we 
think what exertions the Calvinists have made in every form to 
get proselytes, and how little has been done by catholic Christians, 
that the Calvinists have not made more converts, and already got 
the whole country into a state of religious vassalage. But our as- 
tonishment ceases, when we consider the irrational, and unscrip- 
tural character of Calvinism, and how difficult it must ever be to 
fasten it upon any community. Other sects, and catholic Chris- 
tians as a body, are growing much more attentive to the use of 
Magazines and Tracts, and will not hereafter allow the Cal- 
vinists to occupy the public mind so much alone. The causes 
begin to operate which must give to simple, unadulterated 
Christianity far more consequence than it has ever had in this 
or in any other country. The defenders of genuine Protestant- 
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ism ought to publish their sentiments, and the reasons of them, 
much more than they have done. Let the truth be brought 
before the public, and they cannot fail to see, embrace, and fol- 
low it. Our laymen, and we must after all calculate very much 
upon their influence in promoting religious truth, are fast dis- 
covering that infidelity is the product of religious abuses, and 
that real Christianity is simple, practicable, reasonable, divine, 
and full of the most noble principles, affections, and hopes. 

As far as we have means of knowing, we are satisfied that 
the Panoplist has been circulated more extensively, than any 
cotemporary religious magazine in our country. To effect 
this, great industry and policy have been united. The idea has 
been pressed upon the public, that a conspiracy of heretics 
is formed against religion, which the Panoplist must be sup- 
ported in order to put down. This work is the adopted child 
of the Hopkinsian or Andoverian Calvinists, and has been the 
means of circulating misrepresentations, and exciting much 
prejudice against catholic Christians, particularly those in the 
neighbourhood of Boston. We hope soon to see some new evan- 
gelical work, in fact as well as in name, supported by a candid, 
but able and determined association of Christian disciples, rise 
in defence of the religion of the gospel against the corruptions 
of sectarism. Of this we are sure, that the reviving spirit of 
Protestantism will in some form, and indeed in many forms, 
call back the public mind from the corruptions of creeds to the 
word of God. 

Next to the Panoplist, the Evangelical Intelligencer, the 
magazine of the General Assembly, has probably had the great- 
est circulation. 

The Christian’s Magazine in New York has been more 
able than either, but many Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists have united in their jealousy of Dr. Mason, its original 
editor, so far that it has had a less extensive circulation than its 
merit, as asectarian work, deserves. 

The Baptists and Methodists have been and are still ac- 
tive in disseminating their principles by magazines and tracts. 

The Episcopalians have also had considerable zeal and suc- 
cess in the use of the same means, ‘They have lately com« 
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menced a new quarterly publication, entitled the Theological 
Repository. The first number, which is the only one that has 
appeared, is composed principally of selections, and in its the- 
ological character resembles the Christian Observer, from 
which a considerable part of its contents is taken. 

Under this head we cannot omit to mention the peculiar 
popularity and extensive circulation of the publications of the 
two Worcesters, Noah and Thomas. ‘They have done more 
toward opening the public mind to the absurdity of ‘Trinitari- 
anism, and its family of errors, than any two men in our coun- 
try. The “Bible News” particularly has been read by multi- 
tudes, who would probably never have read a work against the 
doctrine of the Trinitv, had it not come from a Hopkinsian cir- 
cle.. Although we do not subscribe to their peculiarities of 
opinion, yet we admire their ability, candor, and catholicism; 
and we give them our hearty thanks for the good they have 
done, in rousing the public mind to inquiry. 

VII. The correction which abuses commonly carry with 
them, where free inquiry can be preserved. 

We will here state a few facts to show the manner in which 
abuses produce this effect in a free country, and the promises 
we may derive from them hereafter. 

1. In Connecticut. ‘The Rev. John Sherman, settled in 
Mansfield, was persecuied, because he honestly declared his 
conversion from the doctrine of the trinity to the doctrine of 
the unity of God. His history has reached every part of our 
country, and has been an encouragement to free inquiry even in 
England. The persecution he met with alienated many good 
men from the great religious combination of the state, by bring- 
ing out its tyranny to public view. After taking a dismission 
from his people, he travelled and spread catholic sentiments in 
many towns, and, as we trust, many hearts. 

The wicked and high- handed usurpation of the self-created 
and ex post facto Consociation in Tolland county, in trying, con- 
demning, and deposing the Rev. Abiel Abbot of Coventry, has 
already made that excellent man the instrument of doing more 
good to the cause of truth and religion, than he could have done, 
had he been ever so active, in a long life, confined to the bounds 
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ef his parish. His simple and honest narration has been read 
by multitudes, and has opened many minds to the danger of 
sectarian combinations for power, and furnished effectual mo- 
tives to an active defence of catholic Christianity. His book 
too has crossed the water, and excited the friends of truth to 
new diligence. 

The persecution and dismission of the reverend and catho- 
lic Dr. James Dana in New Haven from his church, to make 
way for a disciple of Calvin, disgusted many worthy people in 
that place; induced some to join the Episcopalians; and has 
been the ground of repentance in several, who at first were in- 
clined to approve the measure. Dr. Dana did more good to 
catholicism in his adversity, than he could have done had he 
spent the remainder of his life in peace with his people. 

The Rev. Henry Channing of New London became griev- 
ed with the oppressive ecclesiastical combination of the state; 
took a dismission from his people, and is now an instrument of 
spreading catholic Christianity more widely, than he could have 
done in a single parish. His successor, an exclusive, denounc- 
ing Calvinist, has offended some of his respectable people, who 
have joined the Episcopalians. 

Throughout Connecticut, disaffection with the great ecclesi- 
astical combination of the state is continually bursting out, and 
withdrawing families from it; and multiplying the forces of the 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, and others. 
Many of the parishes in consequence are already so weak, 
that they cannot support a settled clergyman, and are divided 
between the different sects. We do not rejoice in these things, 
We mention them merely as the natural consequences of the 
prevalence of an exclusive and sectarian spirit, and as multiply- 
ing the checks on sectarian power. 

Great numbers of the distinguished laymen are catholic 
men in their religious sentiments, and are disgusted with the 
sectarian spirit of many of the clergy. Some of them speak 
openly; and a great portion of them acted independently in the 
late contest in the election of governor; one principal object of 
which was, to prevent the choice of aman, Mr. Treadwell, who 
was himself a Calvinist, and who was too much disposed to 
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favor and promote ecclesiastical power. It is not improbable 
that the clergy may again alienate the bar from them, as they 
once did formerly. There was atime when they produced a 
considerable excitement against the late Oliver Ellsworth, be- 
cause he read and admired the works and sentiments of Dr. 
Lardner; but it was found good policy afterward to relax in their 
strictures, and to elect him, notwithstanding he kept his senti- 
ments, trustee of their Missionary Socicty. 

2. In Massachusetts. The attack of Drs. Morse, Spring, 
and others, upon Harvard University, respecting the election 
of the Hollis Professor of Theology, has given an activity to 
catholic Christians, which will long produce valuable conse- 
quences. It disgusted many of their former friends; it excited 
a warmer interest in the university; it tended to give it a far 
more consistent and efficient character; it procured extensive 
sympathy and patronage for it; and the institution was never so 
flourishing as at this moment. 

In many, if not in most instances, where a change from a 
catholic mode of preaching to the exclusive and denouncing 
spirit of Andoverian Calvinism has taken place, contentions, 
divisions, and the multiplication of checks, have followed. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Burr of Sandwich was dismissed from his people on 
this account. The long and painful contentions at Dorchester 
are well known, and have issued in a large secession from the 
parish of their Calvinistic minister. 

The persecutions against the Rev. Mr. Willard, settled in 
Deerfield, have already produced much good in that part of the 
country, and promise much more. ‘The distinguished laymen 
of that county deserve great praise for their catholic and Chris- 
tian spirit. 

The violence and denunciations of Andoverian Calvinism 
in the metropolis have shown the people the value of catholi- 
cism and of their religious liberties; have taught them the de- 
formity of sectarism; have enlarged and emancipated many 
minds from the prejudices which were growing upon them; 
and have given full proof that the project, to revolutionize the 
town from genuine protestantism to the sentiments and domin- 
ion of Andover, must not only fail now, but can never be suc- 
cessful. 
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3. In New Hampshire. The persecutions against the 
two Worcesters have multiplied their valuable publications; 
have distributed them into every part of New England; have 
brought into public view the religious tyranny—both in their 
great and small ecclesiastical combinations, their general and 
subordinate associations; have opened the eyes of many; and 
are now producing an abundant harvest of catholicism. 

Many parishes in the state have been convulsed by the 
abuses of Calvinism, and great secessions from the ministers 
have taken place. 

4. In New York. ‘The controversy between the Episcopa- 
jians and Presbyterians has not only made many catholic, in re- 
gard to the whole subject, but it has given to Dr. Mason, with 
another class, an influence and a party in the capital, which, 
with his new church, will be of great consequence as a check 
upon the General Assembly. The exclusive and denouncing 
spirit of Dr. Mason will at the same time lead others to assert 
their rights, and more ably to defend catholicism. ‘There 
ought to be, and there must be, a church established in that 
place for the defence of the Protestant rule of faith, and to dif- 
fuse the knowledge and the spirit of simple Christianity more 
widely among the people. We have good reasons to believe 
that there are many laymen in the city, who have become 
heartily tired of sectarian contentions, and who would earnest- 
ly assist in raising a congregation to hear the Gospel, without 
either the thirty-nine articles, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, that of the Synod of Dort, the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, or any other human creed whatever. ‘The sooner this 
subject is brought before their minds the better; and the sooner 
will their present abuses show the people its value. The di- 
visions between the Presbyterian and Andoverian Calvinists in 
the city go to the same effect. 

5. The abuses within the jurisdiction of the General As- 
sembly. 

The only fact we wish to state in this division is, that some- 
where about 1805, after the great revival of religion in the wes- 
tern states, the General Assembly deposed, if we remember 
right, between forty and fifty preachers for denying the doctrine 
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of the Trinity, and asserting the unity of God, with its conse- 
quent truths. How many they have deposed since, we know 
not. But such abuses must multiply checks upon themseives, 

In Pennsylvania the efforts of Dr. Linn and others, to write 
down Dr. Priestley, only brought his sentiments more into 
public view; they became, as we have understood, an article of 
regret, at least as to the manner, with Dr. Linn himself, before 
his death; and they have aided to build a handsome Unitarian 
church in the city of Philadelphia, and to raise a highly respec- 
table Unitarian congregation. Very much for truth is prom. 
ised by this opening for catholicism in that city. 

We will now put a question of some interest, as it respects 
the future prospects of catholic Christianity, namely—lIn this 
republican country, what is the best policy for a layman, wish- 
ing the votes of the people, to adopt, in regard to his religious 
profession? 

The answer in New England is very apt to be, that Calvin- 
ism is the best aid to an ambitious man. Our answer however 
is oppesed to this. We believe, both from theory and _fact, 
that catholic Christianity is better adapted to conciliate the af- 
fections of tiie people as a body, than any form of sectarism. If 
this be so, it will follow, that catholic Christians are more likely 
than sectarists to obtain such political situations, as will give 
them influence and power; and likewise, that there is no reason 
to fear, that there will be much improper bias upon the minds of 
ambitious men, to induce them to favor and support any form 
of sectarism. Both these circumstances are adapted to encour- 
age the hopes of catholic Christians. 

No one sect is sufficiently powerful in any state to outvote 
ail the others. On paper, this may indeed appear otherwise, 
in some of the states; but what we have stated, we believe to be 
actually the case. Take Connecticut, for instance, where a 
eiven form of sectarism is most likely to be a cloak for an am- 
bitious man. Here the Congregationalists are two thirds of the 
people, and all the other religious denominations, one. But 
all the Congregationalists are not Calvinists. A very large ma- 
jority of the people are Arminians. Some of their ministers 
tell them they are born Arminigns, and are never Calvinists 
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till they are regenerated. The number of the regenerated is 
allowed to be a very small minority. Even in Connecticut, it 
would be bad policy for an office-seeker, to take pains to show 
himself before the world, as a zealous sectarian for the pre- 
dominant religious combination. ‘This would offend all the 
{piscopalians, Baptists, Methodists, and others. It would 
also offend very many Congregationalists, who are rational, 
catholic Christians, and are disgusted with bigotry. A fair 
trial was made of this in the late contested election of gov- 
ernor, to which we have before referred. Mr. Treadwell was 
a well known, prominent New England Calvinist; conformed 
his proclamations to this spirit; and was the favorite candidate 
of the clergy. His opponent, Mr. Griswold, under the oppo- 
sition of the Calvinists, was elected governor of the state, by a 
handsome majority; and this too, contrary to the long usage of 
re-electing the incumbent till he resigned or died. We know 
that the democrats voted for him; but they would again do the 
saine between any two similar candidates. 

We have here taken that state in the Union where the ar- 
gument would be most likely to be against us, and where we 
are not certain that some of the distinguished laymen do not 
think differently from us. It is however our deliberate opinion, 
that even in Connecticut, a catholic Christian, where other 
things are equal, will always succeed in competition with a sec- 
tarian. Elisworth was well known to be in sentiment with 
Dr. Lardner, and yet lost few or no votes on this account. 

If we come to Massachusetts, we shall find the facts much 
more clearly in our favor. An attempt was indeed once begun 
by a few leading sectarians in the commonwealth, to defeat Mr. 
Gore’s election, because he had the misfortune to belong to a 
religious society of catholic Christians in Boston. ‘The attempt, 
as is well known, was without effect. Our present excellent 
Chief Magistrate, on that occasion, gave the powerful influ- 
ence of his name, to destroy in the bud an evil of so malignant 
a nature in our political concerns. His public testimony to the 
amiable and Christian character of Mr. Gore, was as honorable 
to the religion of the former as to that of the latter. 

Governor Strong was very sagaciously elected a Visitor of 
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the Theological Seminary at Andover. But with his charac- 
teristic good sense he declined the office. We know not nor 
are we curious to know, what are his private sentiments in re- 
ligion. Of one thing we are certain, that his public religious 
character is, in word and deed, not exclusive, but catholic. 

If we look to our judges, our most distinguished counsel- 
lors and legislators; if we look to the federal elections in the 
nation, to our most able and efficient men in the general gov- 
ernment, and to foreign ministers; we shall not find that any 
form of sectarism gave them their offices or the confidence of 
the people. General Washington was a catholic Christian; 
Mr. Adams the same. With regard to later times, since de- 
mocracy began to rule, it is sufficiently to be lamented, that 
Christianity, in any form, has not been required or expected. 

We are glad that the question is not asked about a candi- 
date for office, What sect does he belong to? We hope it never 
may be. At present, to declare for one sect will offend the 
others, and be bad policy. Nominally, according to the pub- 
lic reports of parties, Calvinists are the most numerous; but 
really they are a minority in our country. They are also di- 
vided among themselves, and the Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, and Baptists are and must be jealous of and opposed 
to each other. 

It follows then that good men, who are catholic Christians, 
will, where other things are equal, more probably obtain office, 
than those who are sectarians; and that ambitious men, without 
principle, will not probably be disposed, for the sake of popular- 
ity, to affect and patronise any form of sectarism. 

We have now two questions to answer, which we shall do 
with brevity. 

First.—What are the checks upon the prevalence of Cal- 
vinism in New England? 

The three great classes of Presbyterian Calvinists unite to 
oppose the New England Calvinists.~—The Baptists are active 
propagandists; they have adifferent set of interests from the Con- 
grégational Calvinists, and each will be a check upon the other. 
——The Methodists are Arminians, a very popular sect, and 
they have a different set of interests and doctrines from the 
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Calvinist. A very large minority among Congregational 
clergymen are Arminians, and the friends of the pretestant rule 
of faith and of free inquiry. 
ber among the clergy deny the Athanasian doctrine of the 





A large and increasing num- 


Trinity, and defend the divine unity and its consequent truths. 
An immense majority of the laymen are Anti-Calvinists 
in a variety of forms. Some are Arminians; some Arians; 
some Unitarians; and some abhor the exclusive spirit of secta- 
rism, without entering into an examination of doctrines. 








The violence and abuses of Andoverian Calvinism will shock 
and offend multitudes, and thus check itself.——« Magazines 
and ‘Tracts are multiplying in favor of catholic Christianity. 
The defenders of it will bring the discussion much more be- 
fore the people than it ever has been done. ‘The Calvinists 
have had nearly all the ground to themselves. ‘This will never 
be so much the fact again. The irrational and unscriptural 
gharacter of their system will be shown. The remote effects 
of periods of high religious excitement favor free inquiry. 











The real interests of the people are opposed to sectarism. Their 
peace, prosperity, and happiness depend on the prevalence of 
The influence of 





rational Christianity and a catholic spirit. 
the example of our best and most distinguished laymen will be 
opposed to sectarism. The general progress of the mind, in 
the arts and sciences and in the knowledge of human nature, 
the progress of biblical criticism, and the growing influence of 





truth are all opposed to the prevalence of Calvinism. 
Secondly.— What are the hopes of catholic Christianity? 
All the checks upon the prevalence of Calvinism are so 
many encouragements for catholic Christianity. The general 
enlargement of the mind is so in a particular manner. When 
it is making improvements in every thing else, it cannot be for- 
ever fettered in moral and religious science. When one part 
of the body grows, all parts grow. The art of printing may 
indeed be made the means of supporting error, but where free- 
dom of inquiry exists, it must afford more support to truth, 
While this art is preserved, the human mind can never again 
be brought back to that religious slavery, by which it was once 


alisgraced. The nature of our institutions favors catholl. 
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cism. We enjoy, in an unrivalled degree, the privilege of free 
inquiry. The truth of the catholic cause is its greatest sup- 
port and encouragement. It must always have this advan- 
tage in a public discussion, and this, in the present state of so- 
ciety, is a greater advantage than what arises from the preju- 
dice in favor of long established errors. The sympathies of 
our nature may be more powerfully addressed by true religion 
than by false. Fear indeed may be more operated upon by the 
latter, but the affections united may be far more powerfully af- 
fected by the former. The jealousies of the sects will make 
catholic Christians the arbiters between them. The Ando- 
verians will be driven still further from their rivals, and the 
learning which they acquire will undoubtedly spoil some of 
them, after the novelty of their union is over.——lIt is the 
policy of laymen to be catholic, and to patronise catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

The checks and balances of religious parties, which we 
have been explaining in this review, are a source of much con- 
solation to the liberal mind. The parties are too far pledged 
in their respective schemes of ambition to make any alteration 
on account of a developement, such as we have made. The 
causes of that rivalship and disunion which we have seen to 
exist must continue to operate, whether they are known or un- 
known. Some other considerations also, which we have pre- 
sented, are, we trust, adapted to afford encouragement to the 
friends of catholicism, and of what we regard as genuine Chris- 
tianity. Let them then be excited to diligence and persever- 
ance in defending and supporting their principles. If these 
principles are indeed the truth of the gospel, and if it be indeed 
human corruptions, by which they are opposed, and by which 
_ they have been formerly overborne; it behoves us not to be 
slow in their defence or their support through any fear of re- 
proach or personal inconvenience; it behoves us to remember 
the declaration of our Master: —Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
me and of my words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed— 


























Melish’s Travels. 


ARTICLE 7- 


Trave's in the United States of America, in the years 1806 and 
1807, and 1809, 1810, and 1811; zncluding an account of 


passages betwixt America and Britain, and travels through 
various parts of Great Britain, Ireland, and Upper Canada- 


Illustrated by eight maps. By Fohn Melish. Philadel- 


phia, T. & G. Palmer, 1812: 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 936. 


Map. Meuisn is a traveller and a writer of the same class 
with Mr. Cuming, of whose tour we gave some account 
in our fourth number. His book is full of uninteresting and 
unimportant details, such as abound in that of Mr. Cuming; 
in literary merit it is on an equality, and the capacity of obser- 
vation discovered in each is nearly the same. If however we 
were here to leave the comparison, we should do no small in- 
justice to Mr. Cuming. In two respects he has greatly the ad- 
vantage of the gentleman, with whom we have now compared him. 
Mr. Cuming’s book contains a considerable quantity of valuable 
original information; and the extracts, connected with the account 
of his tour, have direct relation to the subjects of which he wrote, 
and are not from some of the most common books in our coun- 
try. He too, which is the other circumstance in his favor, pub- 
lished his travels in a thick and cheaply printed duodecimo, 
which is sold, we suppose, at about one sixth the price, for 
which Mr. Melish has given us in two octavos, the same bulk 
of matter, perhaps, as it respects the number of words, but 
matter which is of a much inferior quality. Mr. Cuming, 
among other things, made a detail of one of his breakfasts, 
which we have quoted. It occupied perhaps not quite a quar- 
ter of one of his pages. Mr. Melish gives us the account of a 
breakfast also, and, with the laudable assistance of his printer, 
it occupies somewhat more than a page;* for the names of all 
the articles therein concerned, beginning with “the table and 
table-cloth,” are, according to the best rules of bookmaking, 
arranged one beneath the other. 

Mr. Melish travelled very hastily through a considerable 


* Vol. ii. pp. 405, 406. 
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part of the United States, without the opportunities, and, in some 
respects, without the capacity of collecting much information of 
considerable value. He seems to have kept a journal in which 
he put down a great deal, that no person, duly sensible of the 
value of time, would have thought worth writing down if it 
were merely for his own private use. This journal he appears 
to have faithfully transcribed for the public. In his travels 
he has recorded, among other things, the distances of one place 
from another; the state of the roads, whether good or bad, and 
ot the weather, whether fair or foul; the appearance of the face of 
the country, as seen from the carriage in which he rode; _ the 
fare and lodging at the inns, with their various conveniences and 
inconvenienc’ s; the remarkable incidents that he met with, which 
were, most of them, very much of the same character with those 
that every man, who travels in a stage coach, has to encounter; 
his own jocular sayings and serious remarks, and the humours 
aid conversation of his fellow-travellers, neither of which are 
always the most entertaining; and in addition to all these, that, 
on which, we suppose, he principally relied to give value to 
his book, viz. the information that he gathered, en passant, from 
stage-drivers, and inn-keepers, and posi-masters. With respect 
to his methods of collecting information he tells us— 


“I took my place on tlie fore-seat beside the driver. It surpris- 
ed me to observe how well informed this class of people are in A- 
merica. In my journey through the New England states, I was 
highly gratified by the prompt and accurate answers which they 
made to my questions; and I resolved to follow the same plan of 
obtaining information throughout my tour.” vol. i. p. 139. 


Again, 


**On our arrival at this place, I was proceeding to follow up my 
Inquiries; and judging that the landlord would be equally commu- 
nicative and obliging with those I had before met with in the U- 
nited States, I began to put some questions to him. But I soon 
found that I had reckoned without my host. To the first question 
he made a repulsive answer; and at the second, he turned upon 
his heel, muttering something to himself, that I did not distinctly 
hear. ‘QO, ho,’ thinks I-to-myself, ‘I have got into the wrong box;’ 
so I very composedly shut up my papers, and stepped over [for 
information | to the postmaster, at the other side of the street ” 
vol. ji. pp. 42,43. 
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All these details and ail this information however were not 
enough to make a sufficiently sizeable book. Mr. Melish 
therefore determined, as he expresses it, to embody in his work 
a complete geography of the United States. 

“This,” he says, “is the first attempt that has come under my 
observation to incorporate a geographical description of a country 
in a journal of travels, and I hope it will not be without its use to 
the public. That it might be as complete as possible, I have no- 
ticed even those states and territories that I did not travel through, 


selecting those parts of the narrative for their introduction that J 
thought would be most appropriate.” Preface, pp. ix, x. 


This is a meagre and worthless compilation, taken prin- 
cipally from Morse’s Gazetteer and Geography; and from 
other common publications. The article on Rhode Island is 
the first, and is spread over four pages. ‘Those on New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, which Mr. Mcelish did not visit, are made 
to fill nine pages. That on Massachusetts Proper nearly five, 
and that on the District of Maine, which likewise was not 
visited, almost one. In this manner we are furnished with 
a complete geography of four states, including the District of 
Maine, which, with the best skill of the printer, is expanded 
over nineteen pages. Mr. Melish however is sometimes more 
full; for in the article on Virginia, he quotes sixteen pages from 
Jefierson’s Notes, assigning as one reason, that they are well 
LNOWNs 


“As Mr. Jefierson’s Notes are well known, and may be consid- 
cred as containing authentic information,” &c. vol. i. p. 247. 


From other common books Mr. Melish quotes in the same 
spirit. Upon a hint, which his work afforded, he has given 
about €ight pages, from the life of Burns, by Dr. Currie, con- 
taining remarks on the Scottish peasantry. He has given us 
likewise an essay of Tom. Paine’s on the yellow fever, and one 
er two political essays of his own, which, if they were at all 
worth reading, would to be sure not be entirely out of place. 
Intermixed with his travels in America, are accounts of his 
voyages across the Atlantic, and of some hasty travelling on 
business in Scotland, England, and Ireland; which accounts 
not only have no connexion with the cther parts of his book, 
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but are, with one exception we are about to notice, without in- 
terest or value. 

Of those few parts, which contain information or amuse- 
ment, we will now quote some specimens; and the first is that 
to which we have just alluded. 

Mr. Melish gives rather an interesting account of his na- 
tive parish of Methven in Scotland; it affords some knowledge 
respecting the state of society in that country.—The whole 
parish is owned by two proprietors, thence called herztors. The 
whole land being entailed, the farmers occupy their farms on 
rent from the proprietors, generally having leases of nineteen 
years. 


“The legal provision for the minister of the parish consists of a 
hause, called the manse; about 30 acres of land called the gleée; 
and the remainder is paid by the heritors, who generally indemni- 
fy themselves by assessing it on the farmers, to whom they let the 
Jand. The whole of the minister’s income, in this parish, is about 
£300. The average in Scotland, generally, may be reckoned about 
#200. In every parish there is what is called a patron, who has 
the gift of presentation; that is, when a vacancy takes place, 
he provides a candidate of his choice, and frresents him to the freo- 
file. If they vote for him, he is thenceforth minister of the parish; 
if they are dissatisfied, he is settled as minister of the parish. wheth- 
er they will or not. In consequence of this law, a great schism took 
place in the church, and in almost every populous parish there is a 
seceder meeting. In thus parish nearly two thirds of the people are 
seceders. 

‘The school-master is appointed by the heritors, and the legal 
provision in this parish is a house, school-house, anda garden. A 
small income arises from the office of session clerk; and, I believe, 
there are some little perquisites besides. |The remainder of 
the income arises from the quarterly payments of such as go to 
school. It is now one shilling and six-pence per quarter, but In my 
young days it was only one shilling. The seceders have sometimes 


.a school-emaster, and sometimes not.” * * * * 


‘I cannot better explain the order of the school and church, 
and their connexion one with another, than by giving a short sketch 
ef the plan followed in my early life, which will also explain the 
moral economy of the parish. 

“When I was five years of age, we lived a little more than half 
a mile from the village ; and I was sent to school along with an 
elder brother. The first book used in the school was the Shorter 
Catechism, which cost one half-penny. The next in order was the 
Proverbs, price one penny; the third wasthe Vew Testament, price 
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seven-pence or eight-pence. I went through the first two books, 
of course, and at seven years of age was in the New Testament, at 
which time we removed tothe village. The next gradation was 
the Bible, accompanied by writing, and from thence to Latin and 
arithmetic; the writing being continued. The hour of attendance 
in the morning was 9 o’clock in summer, and 10 o’clock in winter; 
and the school was opened by a short prayer. We had an inter- 
val from 1 to 2, and were dismissed at 6 o’clock in summer, and in 
winter a little before dark; when we had again a short prayer. 
The Saturdays were devoted to repeat questions in the catechism; 
and on Sunday, besides attendance at church, which was strictly 
enjoined, we had to get a psalm by heart, which we repeated in the 
school on Monday morning. Those farther advanced in education, 
got by heart the froofs to the Shorter Catechism; and sometimes 
we were appointed to repeat them in church, after the morning 
service. 

“The people assembled at church at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
when the exercise began by singing from 8 to 12 lines of the Scots 
psalms. The school-master was precentor, and all the people 
joined, often forming a most melodious concert. After singing, 
the minister prayed, and then read a portion of the scriptures, on 
which he gave a lecture, which generally lasted about 40 minutes. 
When it was finished he gave out another psalm to be sung, and 
this was called the mid-fsalm. The minister then prayed, gave a 
sermon and a prayer after it. He then gave out another psalm, 
and, with a benediction, dismissed the congregation.” * * * 

“In summer there was an interval of about an hour, when the 
congregation again met, and the afternoon exercise was conducted 
in the same way, with the exception of the lecture and mid-fisaim. 

“The worship in the seceder church was performed exactly in 
the same way, but was longer continued; and they had an interval 
both in summer and winter. 

“The religious tenets of the parish were Calvinistic, in which 
the established church were pretty liberal; but the seceders were 
very rigid and austere. No part of the discipline however had any 
tendency to clash with the established habits of the people, except 
that which prohibited promiscuous dancing; that is, men and women 
dancing together. We had—for my mother was a seceder, and I 
was one of course—we had frequent addresses from the pulpit on 
the profanity of this exercise.” vol. i. pp. $24—327. 


These addresses however, and the exhortations of “the old 
douce elders and ‘unco guid’ of the congregation,’ Mr. Melish 
informs us produced very little effect; ior that dancing was a 
most favorite amusement. 

We return toAmerica. Mr. Melish gives us some account oi 
that barren, swampy, unheaithy part of the southern states, which 
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lies between the sea shore and the hilly country: the latter com- 
mencing from about eighty to one hundred and twenty miles 
from the sea. Mr. Melish was travelling southward. On the 
tenth of October he left Raleigh in North Carolina. ‘The 
country,” he says, “twas one continued dull scene of sand and 
pine barrens.” The next day— 


“The country became more and more dismal, and was very 
thinly inhabited. The day was rainy, damp, and disagreeable; the 
creeks swelled beyond their natural limits, which made crossing 
very difficult; and the people looked pale and sickly.”. ... . “At 
one creek we found the bridge so shattered, that we had to unloose 
the horses and drag over the stage.” vol. i. pp. 256, 257. 


The day following— 


“The ceuntry became still more dismal, and the creeks were 
more swelled; so that we prosecuted our journey with great diffi- 
culty, and at length we met with an accident which proved fatal to 
one of the horses.” vol. i. p. 257. 


This accident was occasioned by a bridge out of repair. 


“A few miles beyond this we reached the stage, where we dined. 
Our dinner, as at Lumberton, was dlack bacon; our drink, new 
peach brandy. But our troubles were only beginning. A mile from 
where we dined we had to cross Ashpole swamp, about one third 
of a mile in breadth; and here I met with something new. We 
swam across in the stage, and it was with difficulty that I preserv- 
ed the mail from a complete soaking. When I observed the fore- 
horses plunge, I called out to the driver whether we must swim. 
‘O yes,’ says he, ‘swim away through thick and thin.’ I requested 
that he would remoye the mail toa higher seat. He was not for 
losing time. _I insisted I might be allowed to remove my trunk; 
and this being granted, I prevailed on him to assist me in moving 
the mail also; which being done, he dashed right through the 
creek.”’ vol. i. p. 258. 


Soon after he passed the boundary line into South Carolina. 
' But he says— 

“Although we had passed into a different state, we had neither 
a more beautiful country, nor abetter road. The one was flat, 


swampy, and dismal; the other was bad in the extreme.” vol. i. p. 
S64. 


The next day— 


“On getting up this morning, at day-light, I found the driver, a 
young lad of about 18, was not inclined to go on with the stage, 
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and Mr. Ford, the postmaster, seemed very indifferent whether 
he went or not. The driver alleged that there was a bridge broken 
ona creek about 18 miles distant, which he could not possibly get 
across, and it was of nouse totry. I asked when it would be pass- 
able. He replied drily, ‘Perhaps in a month.’ ‘And are we to wait 
here a month?’ ‘I suppose so,’ said he, with great sang froid. I 
appealed to the postmaster, but he appeared willing to leave it to 
the driver’s discretion.” * * * * 

“Having got this matter adjusted, we travelled 15 miles to 
Reedy creek, the soil sandy, the woods pine, and many swamps by 
the way. The banks of this creek were overflowed to the breadth 
of a quarter of a mile on each side. About a mile beyond this, the 
driver took a passage through the woods, the assistant driver act- 
ing as pioneer, and after travelling in this way nearly 3 miles, we 
came to the creek, concerning which we had the altercation in the 
morning. It was not broad, but very deep, and choaked up with 
roots and brushwood. I did not like its appearance; but there was 
no alternative; we must either go through or return. Having se- 
cured the mail from the water, and taking some precautions in case 
of being upset, we plunged in, swam right across, reached the op- 
posite bank in safety; and travelling about a mile more, through 
trackless woods, we regained the road, very much to my satisfac 
—_.° * > *® 

“We were hardly ever out of swamps and creeks. Six miles 
from our swimming creek, we reached Maple swamp; and here 
the bridge was also broken, and we had to get across in a flat, which 
detained us aconsiderable time.” * * * * * 

“We stopped here for breakfast, but the family were all sick 
with fever and ague, in consequence of which we were long detain- 
ed. It was, however, at last produced, and consisted of unsightly 
coffee, brown bread, some bacon and butter, which looked like 
‘train oil thickened with salt.” I had just put the cup to my lips, 
when I heard a violent retching in the adjoining room... . I could 
not bear it, and urged to be gone; but the drivers seemed to be 
accustomed to these sort of scenes, and ate their coarse fare with 
all the composure imaginable.” pp. 264—-267. 


During the remainder of his journey to Charleston Mr. 
Melish continued to travel through a country flat, sandy, full 
of swamps, and intersected by numerous creeks. The bridges 
were, for the most part, broken down or out of repair. He was 
detained for a day at a little place called Willton, which he de- 
scribes as eminently wretched. Here however he was hospi- 
tably received at the inn, kept by an Irishman; but found him 
and the doctor of the place afflicted with the ague. On the 
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sixth day after his leaving Raleigh he set out in the morning 
from Georgetown. ‘Thirty miles from this place, he says— 


“we stopped for dinner, where we had a view of the Atlantic 
ocean; and this was several times repeated in our journey onward, 
There was no other variety, for the country is one continued sand 
flat, with drifting sand and pine trees.” vol. i. p. 272. 


On the evening of the same day, he arrived at Charleston. 


Of the western country Mr. Melish gives us little new in- 
formation. He describes the state of Ohio with its neighbour- 
hood, as it has been described by others, fertile, healthy, 
temperate in its climate, and abounding in the necessaries of 
life. He repeatedly gives the prices of labor and those of the 
articles of use and subsistence, and frequently mentions the ease 
with which a livelihood may be earned by labor. At Zanes- 
ville he says— 


“The price of labor is nearly the same all over the western 
country, acommon laborer has 75 cents per day, brick-makers 
have 5 dollars per 1000 for bricks, and 2 dollars 50 cents for lay- 
ing. Stone-cutters and carpenters work at the Philadelphia prices. 
Other trades have about | dollar per day. 

“The markets are favorable to tradesmen and laborers. House- 
rent may be quoted at 36 to 50 dollars per annum; coal 5} cents 
per bushel, delivered; wood 1 dollar per cord, delivered; flour 4 
dollars per barrel; meal 33 cents per cwt.; potatoes 25 cents per 
bushel; turnips 123; other vegetables plenty and cheap. Beef, 
mutton, and veal 3 to 4 cents per lb.;_ pork 2 dollars 50 cents per 
cwt.; bacon 10 cents per lb.; venison 25 per ham; fowls 62 each; 
ducks 123; geese 374; wild turkeys 25; hog’s lard 3 per lb.; 
cheese snd butter 12}; whisky and peach-brandy 40 per gallon; 
cyder 5 dollars per barrel; salt 1 dollar 50 cents per bushel; fish 
very plenty and clieap. Boarding from 1! dollar 75 cents to 2 dol- 
lars 50 cents per week.” vol. il. p. 233. 


The prices which he has given for other parts of the wes- 
tern country do not vary materially from the preceding. 

We might perhaps, if our limits would allow it, make a few 
more extracts, particularly from Mr. Melish’s account of his 
travels in the western country. But on the whole, his book 
contains very little to give it value to any class of readers. 
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ARTICLE 8. 


The History of the Fews from the destruction of Ferusalem to 
the nineteenth century. By Hannah Adams. Boston, John 
Eliot, jun. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Miss Avams has for many years been known by the public as 
the author of that highly valuable work, entitled A view of Re- 
ligions, and of A summary history of New England, compiled 
with great fidelity and judgment. Her abridgement of this 
last work, we are told, has been introduced into many of our 
schools; and we hope it will be introduced into many more. 
She has at times experienced some of the calamities of authors. 
Her equitable claims to profit were at one time cut off, not hav- 
ing been duly guarded in consequence of her own want of ex- 
perience, and not having been duly allowed in consequence of 
mercenary cupidity; and again she was in danger of being sup- 
planted in a fair and useful undertaking by a sort of literary 
craft alike ungenerous and dishonorable. 

The last work of this useful writer is the one now under 
review. We were witnesses of the ardor with which she pur- 
sued her inquiries concerning the subjects of her history; and 
we know the promptmess with which her literary friends 
cooperated in her undertaking; so far, at least, as to aid her in 
discovering and procuring the best authorities for her intended 
work. As far as our examination enables us to judge, she has 
overlooked no important authority to which she could gain 
access, and has cited with great fidelity such as she possessed. 

In the introduction to this history, where a sketch is given 
of the state of the Jews from the time of their restoration to 
their native country by Cyrus, to the birth of Christ, the prin- 
cipal vouchers are the apocryphal books of Maccabees, Jose- 
phus, and Prideaux. After the destruction of Jerusalem, con- 
cerning which event Josephus furnishes the facts, Basnage be- 
comes the principal authority. The history of the Jews by 
Basnage, a work of great erudition and critical skill, was in- 
tended as a continuation of Josephus, and is brought down to 
the time of its publication—about the commencement of the 
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eighteenth century. During no period however does Miss 
Adams confine hér attention to this individual historian; and 
after the middle ages in particular, her researches are exten- 
sive, and embrace many highly interesting accounts of the Jews 
in the different quarters of the globe, from various histories, 
itineraries, and treatises of established reputation. The “com- 
piler” thus acknowledges her obligations to the writings of M. 
Gregoire, formerly bishop of Blois, now senator, member of 
the National Institute, &c.—His excellent ‘essay on the refor- 
mation of the Jews’ has afforded much important information 
respecting this extraordinary people. His late valuable work, 
ent'tled *Histdire des Sectes Religieuses,’ published at Paris, 
1810, besides interesting and entertaining accounts of the va- 
rious denominations of Christians, contains several curious ar- 
ticles respecting the Jews. The works of David Levi,” she 
adds, “have furnished materials for what is said of the religious 
tenets and ceremonies of his brethren.” Some additional aid 
might have been derived in this department of the history from 
the Porta ‘Vosis of Pocock, translated from the original Arabic 
of the ‘p19 2N2 of the learned Woses Maimonides, and accom- 
panied with the text of the original. It is probably the best 
and clearest account of the history and nature of the Talmud, 
and of the Jewish faith and discipline: and among the notes of 
Pocock, which are appended, there is an ample account of the 
several opinions of the Jews, concerning the resurrection of the 
dead. In regard to the Masora more authorities might have 
been found; we would mention particularly Buxtorf’s Tiberias. 
We have reason, on the whole however, highly to commend 
our author for her extensive range in the examination and com- 
parison of authorities, and the accuracy of the facts for which 
they are cited. 

Some of the prominent objects of the history are, as they 
should be, to trace the Jews, after the destruction of their city, 
to the various countrics where they were dispersed; to describe 
their external condition, embracing their persecutions, their 
conduct under oppression, and their perseverance in their own 
national peculiarities; to exhibit their distinguishing rites, and 
ceremonies, and tenets; to give a general view of their learning, 
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and particularly to shew in the characters of a few distinguish- 
ed men the greatest advances which they have made in learned 
pursuits. It is no part of our design to follow our author in 
the history of the political condition of the Jews; of their re- 
bellions under the Roman jurisdiction; of the victims to cruel 
despots, who either gave them up to indiscriminate slaughter, 
er made them the objects of mercenary traffic; of their expul- 
sion from different countries, and their miserable condition in 
all. Through this whole series of suffering however we can- 
not but remark one singular fact:—their prompt though tem- 
porary credulity in regard to every presumptuous impostor, 
claiming to be the real Messiah, while they, like their fathers, 
were so incredulous to the pretensions of the true anointed. 
The rites, and ceremonies, and tenets of the Jews in differ- 
ent countries are found to have varied, sometimes to a degree 
producing mutual hostility; and,in some instances, these have 
been so much impairec by the subserviency of this injured 
people to its masters, whose vengeance must be appeased by the 
sacrifice of the customs of their alien subjects, that the vestiges 
of those customs can scarcely be traced. It was not necessary 
to our author’s design, considering her history as intended for 
a popular work, to extend her account of the Jewish rites and 
ceremonies to any great length: but it would have been well to 
have given, in as short a compass as possible, a chapter, show- 
ing the agreement and the diversities in those respects among 
the Jews of different countries. We would not indeed have 
been so cruel as to have referred her to all the Rabbinical ab- 
surdities and learned trifles of their profound doctors: let these 
be the peculiar delight of a few solitary Christian-Rabbins, 
The tenets of the Jews are comprised in a small compass. 
Maimonides has made out thirteen articles of faith. He, with 
his brethren, believes that the law is immutable, and that the 
Messiah has not yet come. But the great and fundamental 
article is, that the Jehovah of the Hebrews is the only true 
God; and here, at the very outset, the Christian, who ascribes 
real divinity to his Messiah, shocks the Jew, and renders 
the prospect of his conversion altogether hopeless. ‘The 
attempt to prove the doctrine of a trinity, either from the He- 
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brew scriptures, or the caballistic writings of the Jews, we could 
wish, from our charitable regard to the reputation of our Chris- 
tian brethren, were wholly relinquished. ‘The means, which 
the Jewish church had to know the Messiah,” says Basnage, 
with great reluctance, “had been more effectual, if the divinity 
of the Messiah had been a constant tenet among the Jews, 
as some learned men have attempted to prove. But notwith- 
standing it is our interest to be of their opinion, which besides 
strongly concludes against the anti-trinitarians, yet we could 
not be induced to father upon the Jews a tenet, which they 
never received, and thereby make their incredulity, which is 
but too deplorable, more criminal than really it is.”* The 
dectrine of the trinity, so revolting to a people, who be- 
lieve with perfect faith, that God is one, is undoubtedly 
a great obstacle to the conversion of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity. Many of them are weary of the burden of the 
ceremonial law, and have either become incredulous on the 
subject of revelation; or disposed to come over in part to the 
Christian faith. In 1798 it seems thata large number of Jews 
in Berlin declared, that they were “ready and willing to become 
Christians, as far as relates to the moral! doctrines of Christian- 
ity, provided they shall not be obliged to believe the miraculous 
part of the Christian creed, and above all the divinity of Jesus 
Christ.” This reservation of miracles may be accounted for, 
by supposing that they derived from Christians generally the 
idea of miracles as resulting from an immediate and indepen- 
dent power of Christ—as God. 

Of the learned productions of the Jews, Miss Adams has 
given short accounts, interspersed in chronological order, in the 
former part of the history; and has dwelt as much upon the 
‘Talmuds, the Masora, the Cabbala, &c. as a popular history of 
this kind requires. In travelling through the long period which 
it embraces, we are struck with the dearth of literature, and the 
paucity of literary men. But we are not surprised on this ac- 
count, when we consider how hard it must be to bear up under 
the incumbent pressure of contempt and tyranny. During the 
twelfth century some distinguished men appeared, among whom 


* Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, translated by Taylor, fol. 1708, Plan 
of the history, page 7. 
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were Maimonides and the Kimchis. Maimonides was born at 
Cordova in Spain in the year 1131. His learning was display- 
ed in exhibiting the wisdom of the Mosaic dispensation, and in 
explaining many passages of the Hebrew scriptures. but he 
was thought to pay too little reverence to the Talmud. He 
was master of several eastern languages, was well versed in 
the language and philosophy of Greece, and was celebrated for 
his medical science. David Kimchi, in his grammar and dic- 
tionary of the Hebrew language, excelled all who went before 
him, and is often quoted by the learned Buxtorf. ‘Moses 
Kimchi, his brother, was also distinguished for his learning, and 
has written a treatise, styled the garden of delight, (v2 qs) the 
manuscript of which was preserved in the Vatican library.” 
This treatise was afterwards printed at Amsterdam in the 
original Rabbinical language, in which it was written. We 
have seen a copy; and among other things it contains several 
specimens of Hebrew verse in rhyme. Without tracing any 
further the literary character of the Jews, we shall content our- 
selves with the following extract from the history before us of 
that famous modern Jew, Moses Mendolsohn:— 


“This illustrious philosopher was born at Dessau, a city of An- 
halt in Upper Saxony, in 1729. He received the rudiments of his 
education from his father, who was a Jewish school-master. In 
these schools, which were formed merely for the children of the 
Hebrews, the summit of their education terminated with an intro- 
duction to the Talmud, and the student wasted the season of youth 
in studying this vast collection of fabulous legends and supersti- 
tions. 

** Mendolsohn, who possessed a vigorous and original genius united 
with an ardent desire to acquire knowledge, soon se’ected from the 
mass of rabbinical writings the superior works of Maimonides. But 
such was his intense application, and the irritability of his frame, 
that, at the early age of ten years, he was attacked with a nervous 
disorder of a very peculiarnature. In addition to this misfortune, 
he suffered all the embarrassments of poverty, being obliged to 
travel on foot to Berlin to find employment for subsistence. He 
lived in the city several years, indigent, unknown, and often desti- 
tute of the necessaries of life. This houseless wanderer was, at 
length, invited by a rabbi to transcribe his manuscripts; and this 
man initiated him into the mysteries of the thevlogy, the jurispru- 
dence, and the scholastic philosophy of the Jews. 

“A Polish Jew, named Israel Moses, who was distinguished for 
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the freedom of his inquiries and his love of philosophy, taught him 
Euclid’s elements from the Hebrew version. After the prema- 
ture death of his beloved friend, Dr. Kisch, a Jewish physician, 
supplied him with books, and devoted some part of his time tothe 
instruction of a student, whose strength of intellect he had the dis- 
cernment to perceive, and the affection to aid. Under the instruc- 
tion of this valuable friend he was soon enabled to read Locke in a 
Latin version. 

“In 1748 Mendolsohn formed an acquaintance with Dr. Samuel 
Gumpertz, another learned Jew, who, to nis professional studies, 
added a knowledge of the mathematics, and was well acquainted 
with the modern languages. He introduced him to 4 literary cir 
cle, and this intercourse enlarged his mind. He now applied him- 
self to the living languages, chiefly to the English, that he might 
read his favorite Locke in his own idiom. His literary friends soon 
became numerous, among whom was the celebrated Lessing, who 
encouraged and assisted him in his studious labors. 

“In 1751 he published some philosophical dialogues; a transla- 
tion of Rousseau’s essay on the inequality of man; and a disserta- 
tion on the sensation of the beautiful. The German language was 
then in a neglected and unpolished state, and the clearness, preci- 
sion, and dignity of the style of the Hebrew philosopher was ex- 
hibited to great advantage. He next associated himself with Les- 
sing, Ramler, and Nicolai, in writing a journal, composed in the 
form of letters, on German literature; and this work obtained great 
celebrity. In 1767 he published his “*Phaedon, or discourse on the 
immortality of the soul.” This work was considered as a most 
curious disquisition on a subject so abstract and sublime, and dif- 
fused the fame of Mendolsohn through literary Germany. He 
was styled “the Jewish Socrates” for the strength of his reasoning, 
and “the Jewish Plato” for the amenity of his diction. This work 
has been translated and published in Frenchand English. In 1794 
[ 1774?! he gained the prize from the Berlin academy for his essay 
on the evidence of the metaphysical science. 

“After these publications, amidst the daily occupations of com- 
merce, he still retired to his studies, and composed elementary 
books for the children of his neglected nation. To raise the de- 
graded character of his brethren was the favorite object he always 
had in view. One of his publications, styled ‘the ritual of the 
Jews,’ was formed under the direction of the chief rabbi, Hirsch 
Levin. 

“The tranquillity of Mendolsohn’s life was at length disturbed 
by his publishing a work, entitled ‘Jerusalem,’ in which he pre- 
tends, that the Jews have a law, and not a revealed religion; that 
dogmas can never be revealed; and that the only doctrine of his 
nation is the religion of nature. His advancing these opinions gave 
rise to a controversy which agitated his feeble and sensitive frame 
to such a degree, that it is supposed to have occasioned his death. 
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Zimmerman, who was personally acquainted with him, informs us, 
‘that his nervous system was deranged in an almost inconceivable 
manner.’ His whole character was a too subtle composition of 
genius and sensibility, and his whole life a malady. He died of an 
apoplexy, 1785, aged fifty-three years.* It has been said of Men- 
dolsohn, that ‘he instructed his fellow-citizens as a father, and his 
rivals he cherished as a brother.’ His soft, modest, and obliging 
disposition procured him the esteem of the superstitious and in- 
credulous, and at his death he received from his nation the honors 
which are usually paid to the first rabbis. 

“Beside the works above mentioned, he published letters to La 
vater, a version of the Pentateuch in German for his countrymen, 
general Principles of the Belles lettres and fine arts, and several 
other ingenious productions.” vol. ii. pp. 132—137. 

We have no complaints to make in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the work under review; and the style is plain, perspic- 
uous, and free from ali affectation. Of reflections upon the 
subjects of the history, there are few; and as Miss Adams 
claims no higher rank among authors, than that of a compiler, 
whatever she has done in this way is gratuitous. In commenc- 
ing and closing her labors however, she offers such remarks, 
as would occur toa thinking, well-informed, and pious Chris- 
tian. 

We think the public much indebted to Miss Adams for her 
faithful and judicious labors, as well in this, as in her preceding 
works. When we consider that the former part of this history 
is drawn chiefly from a folio of seven hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages, and a book rarely to be found among us, and 
that the latter part is collected from various works, in order to 
form a continuous whole—and that all this is done with great 
judgment and accuracy, we are persuaded that she has furnish- 
ed a popular book, which was much wanted. We cheerfully 
recommend it therefore to all the reading part of the communi- 
ty; and are willing to promise, even the well informed, much 
entertainment, especially in the latter half of the history, in 
which much js comprised in a small compass, that we should not 
readily know where else to find, without the author’s continual 
references. 

* This should be fifty-six. Rev. 
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Proposed Hebrew Bible. 
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PROPOSED HEBREW BIBLE. 


[Tue editor has been favored with the following notice of the edition of 
the Hebrew Bible proposed at New York. Some account of this may be 
seen in the last number of the Repository, p. 230. ] 


Messrs. Wurtinc & Watson of New York have issued 
proposals for a critical edition of the Hebrew Bible, with the 
vowel points and accents, in stereotype, under the inspection and 
revision of Dr. Mason and Prof. Matthews. Every friend of sac- 
red literature must consider the publication of a Hebrew Bible 
as a most desirable event. Copies of it of any edition are so 
rare, and of the best editions so rare and expensive, that all the’ 
motives of convenience and economy unite with those of na- 
tional partiality and sacred utility in urging us to wish success 
to the undertaking of an American Hebrew Bible. 

As the proposed edition is offered to the attention and pat- 
ronage of the public, we would present to the notice of its edi- 
tors and patrons those remarks on the nature of the undertak- 
ing, which suggest themselves to our minds. They regard the 
text, the vowel points and accents, the various readings, and 
the mode of the impression. 

1. The text of Van der Hooght, as it appears in his edition 
of 1705, is proposed by the editors as the basis; but it ought 
to be Frey’s impression (if trial should confim its character) of 
Van der H’s. text, which is now publishing in numbers, three of 
which, at the last accounts, had appeared. It ought to be Frey’s 
impression, because he has discovered several errors in Van der 
H1’s. original edition, which certainly, being thus discovered, ought 
not to be copied into a permanent edition of Van der H’s. text. 

2. In regard to the vowel points, without entering upon the 
controversy, which they have excited (which is now however 
considered by the best critics as having resulted in establishing 
the originality of some but not all of the masoretic vowels,* or 


* Eichhorn’s Einleitung ins Alte Test. vol. i. p.156. Michaelis 
Orient. und Exeget. Bibliotheh. Th..ix. p. 82, in a review of Dupuy’s disser- 
tation, in the history of the academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
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vowels similar to them,) we shall only say, that, in our opinion, 
formed from several years experience, they are of no inconsid- 
erable value and importance. But if we may trust the accounts 
we have of the labors of other editors—or indeed the obvious 
extent of the undertaking, it is too much to expect of the gen- 
tlemen, engaged to “inspect and revise” this edition, any ap- 
proach to perfection in this particular. Of the edition of Van 
der Hooght we are told, that the proof sheets were thrice cor- 
rected by a Jew, before they were sent to Van der Hooght;— 
who then corrected them by a threefold comparison with the 
edition of Robert Stephens, 1539—59, Bomberg’s Veneta ma- 
jor, and J. Athias’ of 1667, “ut certo certius exploratum mihi 
esset nec Typothetam nec Correctorem Judzum quicquam, 
me invito, omississe aut immutasse.”* Meisner, after saying, 
that he doubts whether there are many, who are armed with 
such an zron patience, and disposed to such an expense of time 
and strength, as are required for a work of this kind, adds, 
with respect to the correction of the press, and the selection of 
readings which will be a part of the labor of the present edition: 
“For one can hardly conceive how tedious, oppressive, and fa- 
tiguing this labor is, who has not himself been employed inthe 
correction of some of the sheets; and thus learnt how long one 
must be detained upon trifles, how many books must be con- 
sulted over and over again, how much caution and circumspec- 
tion must be used in selecting the most important various read- 
ings, from such a medley and mass of them as strikes even the 
eye in Kennicott’s work, how much attention and discrimina- 
tion must be exercised to answer your own and public expec- 
tation. ‘Two sound eyes, with a firm constitution, and a tho- 
rough, nay perfect, knowledge of the Hebrew language, will 
hardly be sufficient to secure a work from errata, which is ex- 
posed to them in such various ways.”} Therefore it is not with 
the least intention to undervalue the Hebrew knowledge of the 
gentlemen, who propose to inspect and revise this edition, that 
we suggest that they have formed an inadequate idea of the 
difficulties of their undertaking, in superintending an impression 
of the Hebrew Bible, with the Masoretic points and accents. 


‘* Van der Hooght. Prefatio, § 4. { Meisner. Prefatio vi. 
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There are probably very few Christians of our country, who 
have paid much attention to the accents, farther than they serve 
to denote the pauses in discourse: in which character they an- 
swer in some measure to our English punctuation. About one 
fourth of them are so used. As to the accents therefore, which 
are nearly thirty in number, we may suppose that the editors 
would be obliged to do almost every thing by ocular inspec- 
tion and comparison. The utmost aid, which they could de- 
1ive from eachother, would be from the constant annunciation by 
one of them of the name of the accent, placed over, or under, 
or between the several letters, from word to word, while the 
other is looking in his proof sheet for the accent of that name. 
The difficulty is increased by the barbarism and length of the 
names, and it will be no small addition to the toil of pronounc- 
ing first the consonants, and then the numerous attendant vow- 
els, to articulate upon almost every word some such name as 
Segolta, Gereschajim, Schalscheleth, Merca Kephula, and 
Jareach Ben Jomo. Though the accents, with the exception of 
those above distinguished, are of no use out of the synagogue, 
and of undecided use in it, yet it would be mortifying, atter 
having undertaken to give them entire, to fall into those nume- 
rous errors, which cannot be avoided without a prodigious ex- 
pense of time, a constant and severe vigilance, and a perfect 
knowledge of the tongue. 

But to return to the vowel points, we will state some rea- 
sons for thinking accuracy unattainable by the arrangements for 
the proposed edition. Every vowel point, together with those 
marks which denote the different powers of the same conso- 
nant, is placed over, or under, in, or between the letters. The 
difference of the sound between some of the vowels is so 
subtle, that the ear cannot be trusted to distinguish between 
them: so that the person inspecting the proof sheet, without a 
thorough grammatical knowledge of the pointing of every word, 
could derive but little aid from another, who should read the 
copy ever so correctly. If again the critic is to depend upor 
his grammatical knowledge of the points, he must have a dis- 
tinct remembrance of every word in his Bible; should know 
how far, for the sake of euphony, a long vowel is sometimes 
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changed into a short one, a short into a long, and one long or 
short for another; how the vowels are varied, when the 
word increases, for the change of gender, and number, for re- 
gimen and the reception of affixes, on account of the different 
power of consonants, of accents, of Maccaph, Metheg, &c. &c. 
Under all these difficulties none but a well educated Jew, or one 
equally learned in the Hebrew, could give us an edition of the 
Bible with the Masoretic points and accents, without comparing 
every word of his proof (with itselements and multifarious marks) 
with the copy, from which it should be printed. This is doubt- 
less not impossible, but who will promise to perform it? We 
state here only the most obvious difficulties, without going into 
the minutie of Masoretic subtleties, from which these difficul- 
ties would be greatly increased. As a further confirmation of 
these remarks, we would submit the following extracts from 
the Monthly Review on the subject of Mr. Frey’s edition of 
the Hebrew Bible.*—“ Few persons are qualified for the task, 
and fewer still would submit to the drudgery of presenting the 
public with a new edition of the Hebrew Bible, with all the 
Masoretic punctuation.—He informs us that he has availed 
himself [as did Van der Hooght] of the assistance of Hebrew 
compositors, most of whom knew the language from childhood; 
and that in correcting the press he has adopted the following 
method:—A Fewish boy reads to him every letter, point, and 
accent, from Solomon Proop’s Bible, which is considered to 
be the most accurate ever published, and by these means sev- 
eral mistakes in Van der Hooght’s cdition have been corrected: 
and lastly the sheets are revised by a perfect Hebraist (a con- 
verted Few_), who has been engaged at great expense.” —Now 
if these are honest and correct representations, is it expressing 
an unfavorable presumption of the knowledge of Dr. Mason and 
Professor Matthews in the Hebrew to say, that we have neither 
evidence nor belief that they possess that kind or degree of ac- 
quaintance with it, (or, as far as we understand, the leisure to 
compensate for the want of it, if this may be done), which would 
enable them to redeem the whole amount of their pledge to the 
public? 


* See also Repository, vol. i. pp. 459, 460, where this edition is noticed 
Mr. Frey is himself a converted Few. 
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3. With respect to the various readings, we have some objec- 
tion to the plan, as stated in the proposals, and some exceptions 
to the censure, which is passed in them on Doderlein and 
Meisner. To omit all the various readings from the Hebrew 
MSS. which do not affect the sense in a theological view, is per- 
haps to omit them almost entirely. To omit all but those, 
which make some important alteration in the sense of considera- 
ble passages, is to omit all but very,very few. Indeed the prin- 
cipal real value of the various readings, from the Hebrew USS. 
is the throwing occasional light on an obscure clause, or diffi- 
cult expression. Ot all the readings that could come under these 
heads, there are not enough to make it worth -while to deform 
the margin with them, as the notices of them will undoubted- 
ly be found in particular comments on the passages which 
they illustrate. But if, from the consideration that we want 
to have the scriptures correct, even in the smallest things, 
and a laudable curiosity of purifying them, even from harmless 
errors, we desire a collection of various readings from Hebrew 
manuscripts, then we see no good objection to that of Doder- 
lein and Meisner, which has the advantage of an unblemished 
character, atwenty years’ use, and, as we till lately thought, ap- 
probation. ‘The proposals say, that their reputation is unmer- 
ited, and their selection inaccurate and indiscriminate. As 
the first of these allegations depends on the second, we can only 
say, that we have not found the selection to be inaccurate, be- 
yond what is unavoidable in such difficult printing,* and that 


* If we might, in speaking of the accuracy of Doderlein and Meisner, 
pass from the party accused to the party accusing, we would point out some 
errors in the prospectus. The prospectus says—‘‘To prevert uncertainty in 
our faith, and to furnish us with a permanent test of doctrine, God has been 
pleased to commit his revealed truth, in writing, to languages, which, having 
ceased to be spoken, are beyond the reach of vicissitude or corruption.’ The pro- 
position implied here is not, we think, correct—at any rate, it has no appli- 
cation to the subject. Is it true that ‘languages, which have ceased to be 
spoken,’ are beyond the reach of corruption? May they not be corrupted 
by the loss of words, which were current while it was spoken, and by the 
loss of the proper meaning of words? Languages spoken are exposed to 
other corruptions, as the addition of words, their change, and the fluctua- 
tion of their meaning. All that can be said is, that languages spoken and 
not spoken are each exposed to corruptions, and neither to the corruptions 
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we know not how such an abstract, from the mass of Kennicott 
and De Rossi can be called indiscriminate. We have found 


peculiar to the other. The living languages, like living men, have their 
diseases, the dead have their decay. But be it as it will, how does it ap- 
ply to the Hebrew text? A book, whether in a language spoken or not, is 
as safe, in the one case as in the other, from vicissitude or corruption. The 
language as spoken may change and grow corrupt; but the book, the written 
language, is on record, it is permanent, and does not sympathise with the 
corruptions of the oral dialect. Our English Bible, written in a spoken 
language, is as safe from vicissitude or corruption, as the Hebrew Origin. 
al. Words have become obsolete, but this is no corruption:-when they 
are all obsolete, the language will have ceased to be spoken; but yet be 
very intelligible, by the usual aids. There is indeed a danger that a book 
may become obscure, by the loss of all others in the same tongue, which 
would explain it by comparison. But this is a danger peculiar to a dead 
language, and has actually happened, in some measure, to our Hebrew 
scriptures. Moreover one thing is most certain, that many—it would be 
eafe perhaps to say most—of the corruptions of the Hebrew text have been 
introduced into it, since the language ceased to be spoken: that is, since 
the Babylonian captivity. 

“Before the art of printing, the scriptures, like other books, could be 
multiplied only by manuscript copies. Whatever was the care and fidelity 
of transcribers, it would be fanaticism to imagine they never fell into mis- 
take.”—The mistakes of transcribers (properly so called) are not the only 
source of various readings. Are they indeed the principal source of the 
most important various readings? We think not. 

“The true text of the scriptures is to be found among the MSS. and to 
be collected from them.” On the contrary, it is the standing regret of critics, 
that the collation of the Hebrew MSS. has done so iittle toward the restor- 
ation of the text. Is it not, in some places, irrecoverably lost; and is it 
not, in most important places, where it has been corrupted, to be restored 
principally—at least partly—by means of the ancient versions? Marsh 
says—‘‘we still want an edition of the Hebrew Bible, in which the readings 
of the MSS. are united, as in the critical editions of the Greek Testament, 
with judicious extracts from ancient versions.’ Something too has been 
done by Kennicott and De Rossi, and more may be by others, in collating 
citations from the Old Testament into the Talmuds, Masora, and other 
Jewish books. [Vide Marsh’s Lecture xi. and Michael. Orient. und Ex. 
eg. Biblioth. Th. xi. p. 91. et seq. ] 

If we were to descend to verbal criticism, which perhaps may be in- 
dulged on the performance of those, who propose to exercise it in thou- 
sands and thousands of instances, we would say, that ‘exactitude’ is a read- 
ing, unlicensed by the literary Masorite of Litchfield. 

It may be thought of more importance however to point out sevEN er. 
rors in the following brief notice in the prospectus:—‘‘Kennicot collated 
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them, as far as our comparison has reached, to have abstracted 
the most valuable readings, nor do we think that the purposes 


no less than 692 manuscripts of the Hebrew scriptures, in whole or in part, 
together with 16 of the Samaritan Pentateuch; and De Rossi no less than 
589, making together the prodigious amount of 1297 MSS.” 

1. Kennicott had about 690 sources of various readings; not 692 MSS. 
of the Hebrew scriptures, as is stated. About 50 of them were printed 
copies; others were collections of various readings made before his time 
(as by the younger Buxtorf on the Hebrew, by Morinus on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, &c.) the Talmuds, and a few other Jewish writings. We say 
about 690. ~ Kennicott numbers 694. But we see that 264 and 396 are 
only different numbers for the same copy, which was, as Kennicott men- 
tions, twice numbered through mistake; and perhaps there may be other 
errors of the same kind. 

2. The copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch are not exclusive of the 
number 694, as would appear from the statement in the prospectus, but are 
included in it. All the sources of various readings in the Samaritan text, 
(of which Kennicoit reckons 18,) being numbered somewheie between 61 
and 670. 

3. The part referred to, in the prospectus, of Kennicott’s Dissertation, 
Diss. Gen. p. 112, and from which these erroneous statements are taken, 
is not a list, as the reference implies, simply of MSS.of the Hebrew 
scriptures, nor is it a list cf a// the sources of various readings which were 
collated; 94 are omitted because they were of little value and seldom cited. 

4. That numbered 692 stands at the end of the list, the 693d and 694th 
being among the omitted ones. Hence arises another error in the pros- 
pectus, as it is implied that 692 distinct sources of various readings are 
mentioned in this list, which in fact contains only 600: 94, as above men- 
tioned, being omitted. 

5. The number of manuscripts collated by De Rossi was not 589, as is 
stated, but 751: 589 is the number, which he had collated, when he pubs 
lished his first volume: 751 is given, as the sum of his labors, at the end 
of the fourth. Since this he has published a supplementary volume, 
which is noticed by Marsh and Eichhorn, but contains, we believe, only a 
collation of the Syriac Hexapla: we have not seen it. 

6. The number therefore of collated MSS. is not, as stated, 1297; but, 
as given by De Rossi, 1346; of which he counts 16 Samaritan, 134 foreign 
MSS. not collated by Kennicott, 617 belonging to himself, and 579, the 
number which he reckons to Kennicott; taking from him 20 which Ken- 
nicott had partially consulted and has numbered among his own; but 
which De Rossi afterward more fully collated. 

7. Finally, as Kennicott’s printed copies are given in the prospectus as 
MSS. De Rossi's are omitted altogether. Those collated for his work 
amounted to 310; 10 of which had before been numbered by Kennicott. 
The whole number of copies of the Jewish scriptures in whole or in 
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of a selection of various readings can be answered by a much 
smaller one than that of Doderlein and Meisner. A critic,* of 
competent powers to estimate their value, has in a passing no- 
tice of these selected readings found no fault with them, but 
that Professor Doderlein was /ess copious and hiberal, than Pro- 
fessor Meisner. We are therelore of opinion, that if the read- 
ings be not entirely omitted, they would be best taken from 
Doderlein and Meisner, correcting of course their errors, and 
where, from want of discrimination, they have omitted any val- 
uable reading, carefully taking it from Kennicott and De Rossi. 
It may appear worth while to collate the Pentateuch. brought 
from India by Dr. Buchanan. 
It may be considered a defect of Doderlein and Meisner, 
that they designate MSS. by the numbers of Kennicott and De 
tossi, without giving us a description of those MSS. These 
numbers therefore are of no service to one, who does not pos- 
sess or cannot consult the Bible of Kennicott and the collection 
of De Rossi. For instance, Leviticus ix. 21. we have mwn, 
in the text, but Doderlein and Meisner tell us, in the margin, 
that sym is read in the 109th, 529th, and perhaps in the 346th of 
Kennicott, and in the 789th, 174th, 543d, and 693d, by the 
first hand, of De Rossi; and that instead of either, we read 
WM MN mm, In the Samaritan, and in the MSS. of Kennicott 
numbered 84,107, 129, 136, 150,152,181, 206, 218, 248, 342,368, 
369, 437, 438, 439, 459, 464, 466, 482, 488, 517, 564, 567, 581, 
593, 597, 610, and also in the 436th, by the first hand. Of all 
this what 1s the profit, till we know more of these MSS. than their 
number on the list? Either the number of MSS. in favor of a 
reading ought to be simply stated (as in the present case mm 
2etf.3K. 3. et 1 p. De RK. mwn mx mr. et 28. et 1 p. K.) 


part, which have been collated, De Rossi states to be 1698:—-viz. 1546 
MSS. and 352 printed copies. [The authorities for the correction of these 
sevenerrors are the foliowing:—Ken. T, i. pp. 107, 203, 266, 360, 443. T. ii. 
Diss. Gen. pp. 70, 109, 115. De Rossi, T.i. proleg. p. xxi.—ii. and iii. xciv. 
—vi. T. iv. Diss. Pral. p. viii. et Sum. Collate Cod. Sub. fins T. iv. Michae- 
lis, Orient. und Exeg. Bib, Th. xi. p. 84. Bauer’s Critic. Sacr. § prior, p. 
400—1. et Proleg. p. 22, Eichhorn, Allgemeine Bib. Band. ix. p. 493, 3, 
562. ] 
* Eichhorn, Allgem. Bib. Band, viii. 972. 
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or else such a description of the MSS —by their general char- 
acteristics at least—be given as would make the numbers ser- 
viceable. This last is doubtless the most eligible, and the ar- 
rangement of Doderiein and Meisner the least. 

4. Of the mode of impression by a stereotype plate, it 
will certainly present the advantages of a more rigorous and 
and continued correction, and of permanency. Whether how- 
ever it will not raise the expense beyond all hope of the funds, 
which can be provided to meet it, we cannot say. 

The result therefore cf our remarks is, that the difficulties, 
attending the execution of the proposed plan, are very great:— 
and that the means of mecting them do not seem adequate. If 
experience teaches any thing, upon this subject, it is the neces- 
sity of a faithful and learned Jew, to revise the sheets. It 
does not indeed appear that the edition of Doderlein and Meis- 
ner was thus revised; but its editors were thorough Hebraists, 
and after all, it seems, “the reputation of their edition is un- 
merited.” This edition is to be ‘inspected and revised,’ by 
Dr. Mason and Professor Matthews. Inspection and revision 
are easily promised and easily performed; but they will not 
satisfy the requisitions of a Hebrew Bible with points; they 
will not supply the place of severe and continued scrutiny, and 
a knowledge of the language all but unerring and unlimited. 
But though there are insuperable obstacles therefore to a Bible 
with points, there are none to one without; which we might re- 
commend as a substitute for the former to Dr. Mason and Pro- 
fessor Matthews; while those, who are desirous of a pointed 
text, can, in the event of peace, procure the edition of Frey, 
which is reasonable in its price,* and promises unexceptionable 
correctness. 


* The price (according to the last statement which we have seen con- 
cerning it, and which we presume to be correct) is 4s. 6d. sterling a num- 
ber for 12 numbers, or royal 8vo, 6s. Three numbers are now pub- 
lished. The Bible at New York is proposed to be in four volumes at $4 
per volume. A few copies are to be at $6, 











EDITOR’S NOTE. 


W iru the present number, the Editor relinquishes the superin- 
tendence oi the Repository. In reviewing the time during which he 
has been engaged in this occupation there are various cir cumstances 
on which he looks back with pleasure. One of these is the ready 
friendship, with which his requests for literary assistance have 
been answered; and others are the exertions for the increase of 
its patronage, and the good opinion which hes been expressed of 
it, by those whose favorable judgment he should be most desirous 
of obtaining. 

it is not without sufficient trial of what must be the success of 
a literary and theological work of this kind in our country, that 
he has relinquished the office of Editor. But the proceeds of the 
work are barely sufficient, if that indeed be the case, to defray the 
expenses of publication. 

He has however the pleasure of announcing that it will pros- 
ABLY BE CONTINUED by a society of gentlemen, all of whom have 
heretofore been coutributors to the work; and that the numbers 
will probably be issued without interruption. ‘The work will 
be conducted on the same plan, as it formerly has been With the 
interest, which it is natural for him to feel in its fuiure success, the 
editor is most willing to entrust it to those, who are about to em- 
ploy their talents and time in its support. 


By the press of other matter, the Foreign Literary Inteliigence and the 
Quarterly List of New Publications have been excluded from the present 
number. The deficiency may be suppl ed in the next. 

The Editor has on hand various communications which he will transfer to 
the society by whom the work will be in future conducted. He wishes how- 
ever particularly to express his obligations to the gentleman, through whose 
politeness he was favored with a description of the last celebrated picture of 
Mr. West. 

Communications are to be addressed to the Editors of the Repository, 
Cambridge. 


~— 


ERRATA. 

For some of the errata, which are to be found in the work, the Editor has 
the excuse of inability to use his eyes, without pain, a great part of his time, 
and of course to give the proofs so careful a revision as might otherwise have 
been in his power. The following have been noticed, beside those which have 
been formerly mentioned: — 

Vol. I. p. 385, line 7 from bottom, for ‘‘country” read company. 
Vol. Il. p. 273, line 10 from bottom, before ‘ beefy Msert a207¢. 
383, line 14, for ‘fa being” read being a. 
VoL III. p. 195, line 12 from bottom, dele ‘tand motions.’ 
Page 200, 2 last lines for “afford” read a } ords. and for * Sortaeat* ivcshane 
216, line 18 dele “town.” 
299, — 8. for “renders” read render. 


312, 6 of letter, for ‘“fout” read ought. 
339, 12, for “*Millar” read Aller. 
345, 6, for “bold” read bald. 


9 from bcttom, dele “in.” 
4, for ‘taud of” read and for. 


363, 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Tue following table, the result of 22 years’ observation, gives the mean | 
state of the barometer and the mean monthly variation, the place of observation 
being elevated 31 feet above the mean level of the sea. The heights are re- 
duced! to the tem>erature of 55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
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The greatest heigh:, that has been observed in this place, is 30°94, the great- 
est annual variation 175, the mean height 29°997. The observations were ta- 
ken at the same time with the thermomctrical observations, mentioned in a 
former number. By taking the means of all, the morning, noon, and evening 
observations, for the above period, it appears that the barometer has a tendency 
to stand about one hundredth of an inch higher at 7 o’clock A. M. than at 9 
P. M. and about twenty three thousandths higher at this latter hour than at 2 
o’clock P. M. 

Continuation of thermometrical table. 








1815, Jan. keb. | March 
7A.Me 2P.Me 9P.M.7A-M. 2PM 9P M|7AM. 2P.M. OP.M. 
Greatest; 40 49 52 37 49 $89 | 49 52 52 
Mean 16 279 206] 20 35 24 23°33 366 27 
Least —12 9 —§ 0 14 3 |—2 12 1 














Snow since the beginning of November 47 inches. 


rain, since the beginning of the year. 844. 
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35°46146°76|53°66 


June.| July.t/ 
68°3 |T0°7 
70°7 1743 
66°59 '72°7 
72°2 \75-0 
§S°O |74'5 
68°35 |72°5 
66°6 |72°3 
67°O |73°4 
66°35 |71°2? 
66°0 {72°38 
66°7 173°8 
G6°7 |74°0 
68°3 17 2°4 
70°% |73°8 
68°14 (74-0 
67°7 1748 
66°8 '69°7 
63°4 |76°5 
§7°4 |720 
56°3 167°6 
67°3 {69°0 
H3°1 |70°4 
62°3 |69°7 
67°36}7.2°44 





























Snow dissolved, and 








Aug. |Sept.| Oct. |Nov, | Dee 
TO°7 163°7 |53°2 |40°0 |18°3 
73-2 |63-0 |48-0 |41-0 |314-3 
61°O 164°2 153°5 '43°5 |26°5 
73°S \65°3 153°7 |44°3 |31°0 
73°2 166°7 '50 0 142°2 142°3 
72°4 |64°4 153°1 140°5 |33°7 
69°S 160°8 |47°8 |36°3 |23°3 
67°7 |39°5 \47°5 |36°0 |24°8 
74°7 164°0 |50°3 135-7 |23°2 
71°3 |64°O |48°S !41°0 [38:0 
69°7 162°0 (51°0 136°8 133°7 
TO°2 [64°F |54°7 139°6 131°0 
12°7 |64°7 1542 '40°3 |31°8 
71°8 157°7 ‘shot 35°8 133°6 
72°7 |66°0 \47°0 F4°0 28°2 
72-7 \66°3 |47°4 [85-7 137°6 
63°7 161°6 149°0 |38°2 |29+4 
714°3 160°S 150°8 !136°6 135°3 
69°S {599 |46°8 |38°9 |30°7 
68°O |56°9 |56°9 133°6 133°9 
71°2 |62°7 152°5 1388°4 |26°7 
69°9 1638°3 154°5 |40°6 |30°2 
67°7 157°7 |48°7 |38°3 |27:0 
70°66\62°43|50°7 11S8°7 313008 
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The following table gives the mean of the number of winds for each of the 
principal points of the compass, together with a corresponding estimate of the 
proportion of fair and foul weather, deduced from the observations of “0 years. 





















































Weather. 
Wind. [my S|) 2( = 
is. “isi 
| N. (NE. E. |S.E. S. [SW.)W. (NWI) > “|2 °. 
_ ( Morn | 3 ‘r3) -o7l 4 215 |6 |12 9 3 142) 7 
5 < Noon | 3 1 ‘ae 2 |5 | 6 12 7 6 10 7 
me | Kven.| 2 | 4 | 4 42,2 |5 | 8 {44 13 3,411) 4 
.(Morn|3 ;4 );4 '4 | *@ fe | Bo hae 8 4 9 7 
~+Noon|3 |2/4 {14/4 1/5 15 /9 | 8 5 9 6 
- hea 3 | 2 » 18 TS 4 6 |;9 | 44 8 44) 3 
= (Morn) 4 |2 /2 /4 |2 |5 | 5 |10 || 40 & 44) 6 
= Ne | 2 3 4/1418 | 5 4 9 || 8 6 9 7 
s (Even.}2 |/8 |} 4 |4 }38 |5 |5 | 8 | 43 8 10) 4 
- (Morn|)4 |3 |3 |}4 |2 |4 141/18 | 44 8 10) 6 
—£4Noon |) 2/3 |7 |2);3 |3 | 8 |7 | 8 5 8 9 
E) Noon i 3 6 |2 |38 | 3 | & 7 | 484 9) 4 
y,( Morn} 3 | 4 | 2 |2 | 3 )7 | 3 |7 || 40 8 9} 9 
2 <Noon|}4 /3 |9 |3 |8 |@4 13 |6 } 6 7 8! 40 
= ( Kven. | 4 3 7 |4 |4 5 | 5 5 1 14 +4 40, 6 
. (Morn | 2 2 3 | 2 | 4 | 7 4 6, | 8 5 gs 9g 
= Noon | 63}2 |8 |2 |3 |7 | 3 | 4 | 410 6) 40 
= (Even.| 67) 2 | 7 | 4 | 4 \|7.\4 | 4 | 10 5 7 8 
.(Mom |} 3 | 2 |/3 |4 [4 |7 16/5 || 9 6 7 8 
= 4Noon | 5814 |10 |2 |3 |6 | | @ || 442} al 44 
m (Even; -a2)1 [8 [4 | 4 | 7 | 5 | * Hata] 6] 8 
.(Morn|2 |2 13 |/4 |4 16/6 j/6 || 9 5) 8| 9 
= + Noon | -58}2 |9 |2)8 |6 |3 |5 || 540) 5| 14 
< (Even.| -7o} 2 |7 | vo 3 |6 | 6 | 5 |i 48 5 7] 6 
,(Mon|}4 |2}/2/2\/2/5 |5 |7 || 9 6& 6 7 
E] Nem 2\/2|/7 |14 |2/15 |a|{5 1 5 8 6) 8s 
2 (Even.}2 |2 |7 | 90 2 |6 |5 | 5 | 44 6 7) 8 
Morn | 3 412 | -g4| 2 | 5 8 | 9 | 10 5| 9 7 
= 4Noon|}2 |2 |4 |2 /38 | 5 |7 16 sv] 7| 8 
© (Even.|}3 [2 |4 |4 (3 |5 |7 |5 |} 48 4) 8] 5 
“. (Morn | 4 8444/64 '3 |4 17 1/9 8 5) 9) 8 
S ‘Nem 3°3 | 4 3/4 | 3 | 4°45 9°3 7,7) 8 8 
Z Even.| 2 [4 | 3 | 19] 8 | 4 \|7 |9 11 4) 9) 6 
. (Morn; 3 | 63/4 | 4 | 2 |6 | 7 16 9 4| 10! 8 
eS be 3 4 | 4.3] 4 | 27|8 \6 \44 7, 7) 91 8 
ei (Even.|2 [4 (44 4 | 25/5 |7 ‘44 |] a4} 4} a4) 5 
- (Morn 39 2 246 14°8]3t 64 166 104 |}110)53 108] 94 
- Ba 123 123 lea 24 j31 60 {53 | 86 7% at 891103 
m= (Even. |19°8\23 [56 \11-9|35 ‘62 |r0 | 83 llaaslools06] 65 

















Cambridge, April. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


4dams Miss Hannah, her history of the Jews reviewed 887. Her former 
works ib. Her authorities ib. Objects of her history388. Extract from 
it 391. Her style and value of her work 393. 

Alison’s essays on taste reviewed 189. Subject heretofore little understood 
ib. Theory of Mr. Alison 190 Opinions of the reviewer 192. Notice 
of Mr. Alison’s second essay 218. Character of the work 221. 

Andover institution, remarks concerning 359. And see review of Ely’s 
Contrast passim. 

B. 


Beza, his dishonest character 311. 

Bowditch Mr. his calculations resp~cting the Weston meteor 147, 

Brucker. quoted and referred to 14, 16, 17, &c. 

Bull (Bp.) quoted and referred to 27, 30, kc. His Def. Fid. Nic. confuted 
by Whitby 31. Semler’s notice of it 292—quoted 280. 


C. 

€alamities of authors, by D’ Israeli, reviewed 222. 

Calvin, his treatment of Servetus 307. Of Castalio 310. His notion of 
satisfaction 321. 

Calvinists, Presbyterian and New England, their dissentions. See review of 
Ely’s contrast passim. 

Champe John, employed to seize Arnold 60. 

Chateaubriand, some account of 165. 

Clinton Gen. his defences of his conduct in America 108, 

Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism, with its Recommendations, 
reviewed 324. Recommendations ib. Review of recommendations 328. 
Remarks upon a sermon of Dr. Green 341. Inferences from this and ‘he 
recommendations 344. Remarks on the state of religious parties in our 
country 349. On ecclesiastical bodies inform 350. On missionary and 
other societies 354. -Theological schools 356. Literary institutions 363. 
The present state of sects 365. Religious publications 368 Abuses of 
sectarism 370. Probable influence of men of rank and in office $74. 

Controversy between Dr. Priestley, Dr. Horsley, &c. account of (concluded 
from Vol. ii. 288.) 13, 250. Origin of the doctrine of the trinity from 
Plato 13. Theology of Plato 14. Platonism of the Fathers 15. Story of 
Plato’s having derived his theology from Moses false 23. Dr. Horsley’s 
account where he derived it ib. Notions of the eariy Fathers respecting 
the generation of the Son 24. Dr. Priestley’s opinion on this subject 
supported by Petavius and Huetius 30; by Whitby and Brucker 31; and 
by Jackson 32, note. Opinions of the Antinicene Fathers respecting the 
Son very different from those of modern trinitarians 33. On hereiics in 
the earlier ages of the church, and whether it appears from the accounts 
that we have of these, &c. that the Ebionites and Gentile unitarians were 
either or both heretics 250. St. Jolin quoted on this subject 254. Justin 
Martyr 258. Irenzus 264. Tertullian 265. Clemens Alexandrinus 367. 
Of Hegesippus 272. Dr. Horsley’s notions of the trinity 275. Decline 
of Calvinism among the dissenters, &c. ib. Errors of Dr Priestley enu- 
merated 276. Miscellaneous matters 292. Remarks on Dr. Horsley 
294. Jamieson, his ignorance, unfairness, &c. 296. 

Coray, some account of 87. 

Cornwallis (Merquis), his defence of his conduct in America 108. Extract 
from his answer to Sj Henry Clinton’s narrative 131. His operations in 

the southern states. See review of Lee’s Memoirs. 
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D. 
Davies Myles, account of 222. ; 
Day Professor, his paper on the theories respecting meteoric stones, review- 
ed 140. See meteoric stones. 


E. 
Editor’s notes 231, 403. 7 
Ferguson (Col.), anecdote of 123, note. 

G. 


Gordon’s history of the American revolution 108. 

Greece modern, literature and language of 80. Resemblance between the 
modern Greek language and the ancient ib. Corruptions of the modern 
Greek 81. Possibility of restoring its purity 83. Account of literature 
and learned men 86. List of books in the modern Greek in the Athenz- 
um, Beston, 91. 

Green Dr. remarks upon a sermon by him 341. 


H. 


Hal, burton, his reply to lord Herbert quoted 317. 

Hamilton Gen. anecdotes relating to 113, 135: 

Hebrew Bible with points, notice of Dr. Mason and Professor Matthews’ pro- 
spectus of 394. Difticulty of printing with the points 396. Errors of 
the prospectus 399, note. 

Hebrews i. 4.explained 238. 

Herbert lord, spoken of 305, 313, 317. 

Holmes Rev. Dr. letter to with an introduction 299. Reply of Dr. Holmes 
312. Second letter to him 316. 

Horace, lib. ii. od. 16, imitated 103. 

Horsley. See Controversy. 

Howe Gen. his character 107. 


I 


Intelligence. literary foreign 224. List of new publications 227. 
Isaiah, ix. 6 explained 42. 


} a 
Famieson. See Controversy. 
Fews. See Adams. 
Sohn x» 30—36, explained 236. 

K. 


Kimchi Rabbi David and Rabbi Moses 39]. 
Koschius¢o Gen. character of 129. 
L. 


Lincoln Gen. 116. See Lee’s memoirs. 

Lee’s Gen. memoirs of the war inthe Southern Department. Extract from 
60. Review of 105. Account of works on the American Revolution ib. 
Character of the war in the southern states 110, Anecdotes 113. Siege 
and surrender of Charleston 115. Account of a manuscript letter on this 
subject 116. Accounts of Marion, Sumpter and Pickens 120. Of their 
mode of warfare 121. Character of Gates 122. Character of Greene 124. 
His retreat and the subsequent operations in the southern states 12%. 
Character of Gen. Lee’s work 137. Reflections on the importance of an 
history of our country and on its present state 138. 

Locke, notice of a manuscript work of his 224. 

Luke xvi. 31. explained 323. 

M. 

Maimonides account of 291. 

Marshall's life of Washington 109. 

Martyrs (a poem) Chateaubriand’s reviewed 164. Account of its author 165, 
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Analysis of the work with extracts 168. Its character 185. 

Melish’s travels reviewed 379. Compared with Mr. Cuming’s and thelr 
characterib. Extracts from 382. 

Mondolsohn Moses, account of 391, 

Meteoric stones, Day’s account of the theories respecting them reviewed 140, 
General account of their phenomena and those of meteors probably of the 
same class ib. Facts and particular cases 143. Different hypotheses to 
account for their origin examined 149. 

Meteorology 232, 404. 

Milton, his sonnet on his blindness 104. 

Morning inquiry, No. iit 6. Use of language by trinitarians contrary to all 
analogy ib. Various classes of texts by which their doctrine is contradict- 
ed 7 Not preached in any discourse recorded in scripture by Christ or 
his apostles 11. 


N. 
Necessity on the doctrine of 1. 
New Year’s address (poetry) 98. 
Panoplist its character 369. 
Priestley. See Controversy. 

R. 


Rainbow (poetry) 95. 
Rams 1y’s histery of the revolution in South Carolina 109, History of the 
American revolution ib. 
S 


Satisfaction the doctrine of, as explained by Caivin, the Council of Dort, 
and the Westminster Assembly 321. 

Self-examination essay on 52. 

Son of God, reply to the essay on the phrase 46. Messiah and Son of God 
not synonymous 47; Ancient Jews expected a preexistent being as their 
Messiah ib. A son not necessarily equal to his father 49. That Christ 
was literally the Son of God taught by the apostles, &c. 50. Defence 
of the essay 233. Recapitulation ib. Additional proofs from the Chaldee 
paraphrases as to the meaning of the phrase .35, note. John x, 30—36 
explained and commented upon 236. Hebrews i. 4. explained 238. 
Christ, not diterally the Son of God because that it nplies equality of na- 
ture 239. ‘Messiah’ and ‘Son of God’ synonymous 240. The Jews did 
not expect one, /itera//y the Son of God, as their Messiah, nor could this 
have been the belief of the early Christians 241. Arguments from the 
use of language in the scripture 254, Of the belief of Christians at the 
present day 247. The defenders of the scheme of literal generation in- 
consistent with themselves 248. 

Summer evening (poetry) 101. 





TF. 
Tarleton Lt. Col. (now Lt.Gen.) his character 106. Notice of his history of 
the campaigns, &c. ib. and 124, 126. 
Theological seminary of the Gen Assembly of the Presbyterian church 355. 
Theological institution at Andover 359. 
Theological instruction at Cambridge 362, Theological seminary proposed 363 


W. 
Ware Professor account of his lectures at Cambridge 367. 
Washington facts and anecdotes relating to him 61, 123, 135. 
Westminster Assembly account of 345. 
Whitby, his Disquisitiones Modeste quoted 29. Refutes Bull in this work 31. 
Quoted ib. Referred to 34, 36, 261, 262, et alibi. His comment. 323. 
Worcesters (Noah and Thomas) referred to 259. Their writings praised S76, 











